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The publication of the following Lecturbb was 
undertaken with pleasure/ firsts from the conviction 
that they are peculiarly adapted to the exigencies of 
the present time^ and admirably calculated to advance 
the cause of truth ; and^ secondly^ because of the oppor- 
tunity it affords me of making known more extensively 
the writings of one for whom I entertain the highest 
respect; as a friend of humanity^ and a minister of reli- 
gion. I had the happiness of forming an acquaintance 
with Dr. Beeohbr on his visit to this country in 1846 ; 
and having had the honour also of entertaining him as 
a guest during a great portion of his stay in the metro- 
poliS; I had the opportunity of noting some of the 
peculiar and most remarkable traits in his character. 
Dr. Beecher is now upwards of seventy-seven years of 
age. To his truly patriarchal dignity are united a 
gigantic intellect ; energy of action ; an inflexible 
adherence to what he believes to be just principles ; 
strong faith in the moral government of God ; complete 
resignation to the Divine will ; unaffected piety ; and 
great simplicity of habits and manners. 

And Dr. Beeoher is not only a remarkable man 
himself; he is the head and father of a remarkable 
&mily; all the members of which are favourably known 
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in the United States. The name of his second daug'hter, 
Mtb. Harriet Beecher Stotve, has become ^^ familiar as 
a household word/' both in America and Europe. The 
elder sister^ J3. Catherine Beecher, occupies a prominent 
station amon^ the women of America, having devoted 
the chief portion of her life to the advancement of female 
education, by the establishment of institutions for the 
education of female teachers, and thus providing com- 
petent Christian instraetors for a very large portion of 
the juvenile population* Six of Dr. Bbbohbr's sons 
have for sereral years been contributors to general and 
local literature, in addition to exercising the office of the 
Christian ministry. One of the sons, the Mev. H, Ward 
Beeeher, has greatly distinguished himself, both as a 
preacher and writer, by his fearless denunciations of 
existing evils, and his bold advocacy of the institutions 
fofmed for the removal of those evils. His '^ Lectures 
to Young Men on various important Subjects/^ of which 
sixteen thousand copies hare been issued from the press 
in America, and which have been reprinted in this 
countrv, are distinguished by purity, decision, fearless- 
ness of statement, an elevation of thought and principle, 
a severity of sarcasm, and an abhorrence of sin, which, 
as one of his reviewers remarks, ^^ wiU secure for his 
Lectures an increasing popularity, and remain a monu- 
ment of his affectionate piety, Christian earnestness, 
and eminent talents and acquirements, to the latest 
generations." He is one of the most powerful and 
uncompromising advocates of the abolition of Negro 
slavery : a proof of this, it is reported, he gave a short 
time since, when returning thanks to his congregation 
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for a (Mresent ihey had made him of a carriage^ he told 
them that one of the uses he proposed to make of It 
VTBSf to assist any fug^itiTe slaves he imght ohande to 
meet with attempting an esoape to the land of freedom. 
But to return to the subject of the present yolnme* 
Wi^ut reflecting invidiously upon any one portion df 
our population, it cannot be denied that there is among 
the working classes a large amount of sceptioism and 
infidelity : not, perhaps, the soeptioism and infidelity of 
the heartf — ^as to many of them, I believe that it is not^— 
but rather the result of crude and vain notions, formed 
in minds in which no solid foundation of truth has been 
laid. Yet it often operates fearfully upon their opinions 
and practices, and that in reference to matters of deep and 
eternal iaterestb In the hope qf successfully encounter* 
ing this, we have public discussions and sermons, suited 
— or supposed to be suited— -to the views and eircum- 
stanees of that particular class. But the uprooting of 
infidelity will npt, I fear, be accomplished merely by 
such instrumentalities. The youthful mind must be 
rigorously laid hold of, and deeply impregnated with 
the solid and all-important truths of Christianity; and 
it must be furnished with suitable weapons wherewith 
to nfteet the specious arguments and injurious specula- 
tionsof more subtle and experienced opponents* Those 
who have not grown up and associated with the youthful 
portion of the working classes, will be utterly unable to 
estimate the depth of the tide of atheism by which they 
are constantly assailed. Factories and workshops are 
often the grand seminaries in which false and destruc- 
tive principles vegetate and flourish. Socialist Halls 
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and " Temples of Science" throw open their portals, — 
especiallj on the Sabbath^ — and young men and women, 
and those of tender years, are enticed to listen to the 
lectures and discussions which are there delivered; and, 
lest the intellect should be overtaxed, or loaded with 
too much mental aliment, the oratorical exhibitions are 
interspersed with songs, duets, choruses, and recitations. 
Here the smart youth, whose training has been imper- 
fect, drinks in all the arguments with which the glib- 
tongued orator may assail Christianity. Then, during; 
the week, he deieds out the same, second-hand, to the 
admiration and astonishment of his fellow-workmen, 
collected around him at dinner time, and the half-hour 
allowed for tea ; when he is applauded, and set down as 
a match for all the parsK^ns and bishops in the nation ! 

Dr. Beecher, in addressing the working men of 
America, claims to be admitted into their fraternity as 
a friend and a counsellor, on the ground of ^^hard 
physical and mental action." His ' claim cannot be 
disputed; but with still greater appropriateness I 

m 

assert that claim, while introducing his Lectures to the 
British artizan. Not only because my labours in the 
sphere I now occupy are arduous, but because I have 
been associated with the working classes from my very 
infancy. And if any circumstance could induce me to 
write my auto-biography, it would be the opportunity 
it would afford of exposing the peculiar dangers to 
which those classes are exposed from the insidious 
teachings of the apostles of infidelity. Though 
occupying the position in which Providence has now 
placed me, the earlier portion of my life was spent as an 
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operatiye^ and in laborious occupations. I can speak, 
therefore, from experience and close observation, as to 
the views and feelings, the intellectual and moral 
tendencies, of a very large portion of operatives. I 
know them thoroughly; I sympathise deeply with 
them ; I respect them highly as a class ; but I cannot 
flatter them at the cost of truth. If they need a still 
further guarantee for my alliance and sympathy, I 
inform them that I was initiated a member of the 
trades-union, when the sacred precincts of the Lodge 
could only be approached by signs and pass-words 
given to men bearing drawn swords, and when the mode 
of initiation was such as need not be here described. 

The doctrines to which my ears were accustomed 
to listen, long before I had reached my teens, while 
sitting with about thirty or forty workmates round the 
workshop stove, were founded on some popular lecture 
recently delivered on the theory of " a new moral 
world"; and while a juvenile orator was asserting, 
upon that authority, that " the character of man was 
formed ^r and not b^/ him, and that consequently no 
man was responsible either for hLs belief or his actions," 
some precocious youth, an attendant at a Sabbath 
School, would exclaim, with a chuckle — " Won't I 
puzzle teacher next Sunday, when the time comes for 
putting questions?" Yes, and I have often seen the 
humble and pious teacher entrapped, and placed in a 
position from which, under the embarrassment of the 
moment, he was unable to extricate himself. Then it 
was confidently asserted, that masters and employers and 
capitalists, were the cruel oppressors of the operative 
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olasses; and ministers of religion were held np to 
ridicule^ or denounced as ''black locusts/' who devoured 
the best fruits of the land, and who were interested in 
keeping the people in ignorance. These; together with, 
gome other dogmas of atheistical propagandists diluted 
bj some workmate^ formed, and still form, the mor&l 
and intellectual aliment dealt out to thousands oi' the 
operatire classes ! For a few hours on the Sabbath 
tbe Sunday^School was attended, but even that purer 
atmosphere was contaminated by the retailing of 
objections against the Bible and religion, picked up in 
some lecture-room, or at the factory or workshop during 
the previous week. For the other six days there was 
nothing in operation but counteracting inflaences. In 
some instances, instructions, on a plan similar to that 
adopted in Sunday-Scbools, were given ; and the most 
Jesuitical arguments were employed to uproot the obli- 
gation of the Sabbath, the sanctity of the marriage tie, 
the rights of property, the accountability of man, and 
the belief in Christian truth, the superintendence of 
Providence, and the very existence of the Supreme 
Being. While lectures and discussions on such sub- 
jects take place in " Social Halls," or, as they are more 
frequently termed, " Halls of Science," especially on 
Sabbath evenings, in the presence of boys and girls, as 
well as others of advanced age, with all tbis mere 
tricious aids of music and recitations, what wonder if 
the seeds of moral pollution and death are profusely 
disseminated ! Take a specimen :•— * 

" HALL OP SOIENCB, . On Sunday 

Evening next, , a Lecture will be delivered 
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by f Esq. Subject : The Immortality of 

the Soul. A discussion upon the lecture will follow. 
The whole to conclude with a Grand Selection of 
Sacred MusiC| irom Handel's ' Messiah/ Haydn's 
'Creation/ &c." And to render this contamination 
more wide and certain^ the press is put in requisition, 
and tracts and periodicals are published, and industri- 
ously laid before youth of both sexes, in every variety 
of garb and title which may not shock the sensibilities 
at the first glance, but conceal; and thus render more 
effectual, the poison they contain. 

Meetings and addresses of the character to which 
reference has been made, present attractions almost 
irresistible to young persons, especially to those engaged 
in fatiguing occupations, and subjected to little or no 
parental control. I recollect that when Robert Owen 
was announced to lecture in Manchester^ no one looked 
forwarjd to his appearance with more interest than 
myself. His gentlemanly demeanour, his persuasive 
style, and the beautiful pictures he drew of the happi- 
ness which would be realized in the ''New Moral 
World," could not do otherwise than render him popu- 
lar amongst the working classes. What blissful visions 
used to pass before my youthful imagination after 
hearing his lectures ! I was at that time labouring in 
an employment of a very trying description. I was 
roused from slee]) every morning at half-past four 
o'clock by the wat chman's knock. I had four miles to 
walk, that I might commence labour at six o'clock, 
and, with the exception of short intervals for meals, I 
had frequently to continue till ten o'clock at night, in 
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the midst of intolerable beat and stench^ engaged in 

what is termed velreteen dressing, mj office being that 

of an under fireman. To a youth whose physical 

powers were so severely taxed day after day, what 

could be more delightful than the pictures drawn in the 

lectures on the "New Moral World"? A world in 

which there was to be no harassing labour! A world 

in which only four hours per day were to be spent in 

the work of production, the remainder to be devoted to 

the cultivation of the mind, or spent in recreation or 

amusement. A world adorned with flowery parterres 

and verdant lawns. A world in which every individual 

was to be surrounded by circumstances contributing to 

contentment, happiness, and virtue — of virtue not suc^ 

as was understood and exercised in the old worlds bot 

of virtue compatible with the indulgence of the taste, 

and gratification of the passions, free from all those 

obligations and restraints which had been from time to 

time imposed by narrow sectarians ! Is it any wonder 

that such doctrines and descriptions should be popular 

among a number of over-worked youths, or that, in 

comparison with such a preacher, all the "parscms" 

with their self-denyiug ethics, should be considered as 

the enemies of the working man? 

And what are the instrumentalities which have 
been put into operation to counteract these teachings 7 
We have, as I partly intimated. City and Town 
Missions, Christian Instruction Societies, District Visit- 
ing Societies, Tract Distribution, and Courses of Ser- 
mons ostensibly suited to the working classes. No 
one can more fully appreciate the usefulness of such 
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agencieSj or the good tiiiat has been accomplished bj 
ihem^ than myself; yet I make bold to assert tbat^ 
calculated as they may be to meet the case of a por- 
tion of the heathen; thoughtless and ungodly of our 
home population^ they are not such as are likely to 
reach the hearts and consciences of that great mass^ the 
working chuses proper ; the thinkiDg^ hard-headed^ yet 
unbelieving section of our mechanics and artisans. You 
address one of this class, or you put a tract into 
his hand; the sum and substance of which is; that 
'^ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners/' 
and that; ^^ except a man be bom again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God." But the man denies your 
premises; and before your address or your tract can 
produce any beneficial effect upon his mind; those pre- 
mises must be admitted : ^^ He that cometh to GoD; 
must believe that He if; and that He is a rewarder of 
those that diligently seek Him." Hence the necessity 
of using all and every means to assail the strongholds 
of Atheism; and so to address the intellect and the 
conscience as to produce the conviction that there is a 
God; a supreme governor of the world ; that man is 
an aceountable being; and that he was created with 
the express design of worshipping and serving his 
great Creator. Every teacher of religion should bear 
this in mind; and avail himself of all those invaluable 
aods with which popular science is every day furnishing 
him in rich abundance. Geology; chemistry; astro- 
nomy; physiology; all admit of illustrations; deductions; 
and applications; which can scarcely fail to bring con- 
viction to the mind; as to the existence of God; and to 
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enkindle emotions of admiration and reverence, of 
gratitude and love, at the thought of His greataese, 
His wisdom, His beneficence, His unspeakable love. 
And then the revelation of God's will concerning man^ 
and the amazing plan of human redemption through 
Jesus Christ, will be seen to be in full harmony with 
His character and attributes, as declared in His word^ 
and as manifested in all His works, and in His 
government of the visible world, and the soul, at once 
astonished and humbled, will yield itself up to be 
guided and governed by the Divine wilL 

I remember well the effect produced in my mind 
while attending lectures and reading books, at the time 
I was seeking to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
various popular sciences. Ample ground for reflection 
was furnished by the mere knowledge of the geological 
fact, that successive races of plants and animals existed 
before this globe was fit for the reception of man. And 
when evidence was adduced of the changes that had 
taken place on the eaii;h's surface before man was 
placed upon it, nothing could successfully assail the 
conviction produced in my mind, that man was created, 
and that he could only have been created by a Great 
First Cause. Neither the '^Vestiges of Creation," 
nor any other hypothetical work, could uproot this 
conviction. When I began to hear and to read of the 
peculiarities of man's organisation, and his relation to 
external circumstances, physiology and anatomy de- 
monstrated to me the perfection of design in the 
construction of the human system. Even the minutest 
parts of the creation, animate or inanimate, evinced 
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tb6 design of the Creator in their formatioii^ while the 
whole Tisible world abounded with proofi of His bene- 
Tolence. When I met with Sit Charles Bell's admir- 
able Bssay on thd Human Hand, and the other Bridge- 
water Treatises, new light dawned upon my hitherto 
benighted mind. As step by step I plodded on, this 
was my sheet anchor :<^'^ Thbre is a God, and all 
nature demonstrates him to be allwise, powerful, and 
benevolent !" The wonders revekled by the microscope 
and telescope greatly expanded my conceptions of His 
marvellous wisdom and power. Then from the exter- 
nal world my reflections would revolve back to fnan, 
I learned that man was an animal, and that he had 
feelings and propensities common to all animals ; but 
that, above and beyond all these, he was endowed 
with a mind peculiar to himself, and that this endow- 
ment constituted his superiority. I could discover no 
part of the works of God which did not show clearly 
the design of its formation ; and as the eye of man 
was constructed that he might see, and the ear that 
he might hesr, the mouth that he might masticate 
his food> the stomach to digest it, and various inter- 
nal brgans to separate the nutritious particles, and 
assimilate them into the various forms and organs 
which constitute the human body; so, to my under- 
standing, did the various faculties and emotions of the 
human mind^ as manifested by observation and con- 
sciousness, demonstrate that man was intended to 
know, to worship, and to serve God. The ability to 
exercise the faculties of adoration, hope, conscientious- 
.ness) and benevolence, seemed to prove clearly that the 
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desi^ of God in endowing man with a natore so noble, 
was that he might derive his highest happiness from 
doing the will and advancing the glory of his Creator, 
and from promoting the welfare of his own species. I 
felt convinced that these powers and feelings would 
not have been implanted in man> had it not been 
intended that he should be a toorshippinff hevng. In 
reading the voyages of Captains Cook; Wallis, and 
others, I found that on whatever shores they touched 
the natives were worshippers; falling down, it was 
true, to idols of wood and of stone, and offering human 
and other sacrifices; but still, untutored savages as 
they were, endowed with a principle of reverence for a 
Supreme Being, and a desire to propitiate His favour and 
to do His will ; principles and desires which, had they 
been exercised in reference to the true object of wor- 
ship, as they have since then been in thousands of in- 
stances, would haveelevated them far above theinfluence 
of their moral debasement. This universal desire to 
adore and worship, as clearly demonstrated to me the 
design of the Creator in the constitution of the human 
mind, as the muscles in the wings of a bird, or the 
optic nerves of the eagle, demonstrated that the former 
were designed to sustain the weight of a body in the 
air, and the latter for intense vision. 

By thoughts and reflections such as these, the 
following points were established in my mind v — Firsts 
that there is a Ood ; secondly y that man was created 
by Him ; and, thirdly ^ that the evident design of man's 
creation, as evinced by the peculiar constitution of his 
mind, was, that he should be a worshipping being,— 
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that lie should act under the influence of moral obliga- 
tion. Then came the natural corollary, if man was 
intended to be a worshipping oreatoroi some revelation 
must be made to him as to tbe way in which this 
design of his Creator was to be fulfilled. Man, left to 
himself, might create a god, or gods, according to his 
own imagination and desires. Or he might set up the 
human mind itself for an object of idolatrous worship, 
as did Voltaire and the atheists of the Continent. 
Then I found that God, who had left none (^ his works 
in nature incomplete, had provided especially for the 
wants and desires of his master-work, Man. While I 
saw, that in the wide compass of external nature, there 
was nothing that could satisfy the eager cravings of 
the human soul, I found that He who placed within 
man a faculty by the due exercise of which its possessor 
may attain the loftiest pinnacle of intellectual elevation, 
had not left him without the means of satisfying its 
ardent longings, and of attaining the purification and 
perfection of his moral and spiritual nature. Thus I 
was led to the Bible. There I saw the all-wise, all- 
powerftil Creator condescending to reveal His will to 
man; gradually unfolding the purposes of his love, 
laying a broad foundation for the hopes of man in the 
promise of a Divine Redeemer, clearly defining the 
path of duty, providing every needful consolation, 
assistance, and support; and thus ennobling, refining, 
and exalting the nature of man, and rendering him 
capable of enjoying supreme and everlasting happiness. 
And I saw too, that the provisions of infinite mercy 
and love were commensurate with the wants and 
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rance^ to uplift the masses^ and to ameliorate the 
condition of suffering humanity^ both at home and 
throughout the world ? Have they been the professors 
and apostles of atheism? Emphatically, No! You 
may not have all the liberty to which you deem 
yourselyes entitled, but do not iorget that those large 
measures of civil and religious liberty you do enjoy 
were won for you, — and that after many severe 
struggles, — ^by stem, stalwart, Ood-fearing men; by 
men who loved the Bible, and who learned from its 
pages wherein true liberty consisted. Popular education 
was originated, sustained, and extended by those 
whose hearts were influenced by the truths of the 
Gospel, and who were thereby constrained to benevolent 
action. Imagine, if you are capable, what would be 
the fate of this great country were her destinies placed 
^n the hands of atheistical rulers. Do you for one 
moment think that under such a regime we could make 
progress in knowledge, in freedom, in virtue, in happi- 
ness 7 With no God but nature } no law but that of 
irresponsible men; no accountability; no hereafter; 
what could be the result but anarchy, cruelty, desola- 
tion, and woe ! 

Working Men! be not deluded. I know that 
infidel teachers, both from the platform and the 
press, have endeavoured to represent Christianity as a 
bugbear, and Christian teachers as opposed to the true 
elevation, the best interests of the working classes. I 
give few of these infidel teachers credit for sincerity or 
honesty. My attention has been fixed upon them and 
their movements for a long time. I have marked their 
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insidious attempts to propagate their principles. They 
have in many localities succeeded to the direction and 
management of Mechanics' or Literary Institutions; 
and then; instead of those institutions heing vehicles 
for the conveyance of literary and scientific knowledge^ 
they have, in many instances, degenerated into debating 
or '^ discussion" clubs, considering propositions, the ten- 
dency and design of which have been to undermine 
and overturn the truths of Revelation. 

There is no class in the world who possess a more 
noble and generous nature than the labouring population 
of this country. Even those inconsiderate movements 
called ^^ strikes," are exemplifications of this. What 
proofs of self-denial, of sympathy, of sacrifice, of 
fortitude, have not I witnessed during such move- 
ments! When a fellow-workman has met with an 
accident, who more willing to subscribe towards the 
alleviation of his distress, and that of his wife and 
family ? And on the death of a workmate, how many 
a case in which a poor widow has been enabled to open 
a little shop, in consequence of a subscription in the 
factory or workshop ? But I have been grieved to see 
how this generous tendency has been traded upon by 
many agitators ! and I have no hesitation in asserting^ 
that no class of men upon earth have— to use a 
vulgar phrase — been so "bamboozled" as have the 
working classes by some of their avowed friends and 
leaders. I have seen men urged on, by some unprin- 
cipled adventurer, to a strike which has ended in an 
ignominious defeat, and in a large influx of competing 
labourers. When I was but a lad, slaving for twelve 
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shillings a-week, and having a poor widowed mothet 
surrounded by a family, I was obliged to dole out four 
shillings from that twelve to sustain a suicidal strike, 
brought about by eertain glib*tODgued spouters, which 
ended in defeat, and in the abstraction and carry- 
ing off the surplus funds ! Atheistical political leaders 
have never, either by their schemes, their speeches, or 
their publications, proved themselves the true irienda 
of the class with whom they profess to sympathise bo 
deeply. As to their pnbUoations, they are, for the 
most part, corrupting in their tendency, and the mora 
dangerous because of the meretricious adornments in 
which they are sent forth. I know well the pemicums 
results of the propagation of infidel and sceptical 
opinions. I have seen homes made wretched, the 
hearts of affectionate parents broken, and untold 
miseries introduced into once happy circles, in con- 
sequence of the conduct of hot-headed sons, husbands, 
and &thers, who had adopted practices founded on these 
opinions. I have seen the working of the ^* Social 
communities " in Manchester, in the Isle of Ely, and 
at Harmony, near Stockbridge, all of which, with 
many others, have been broken up in most tifi-somal 
confusion. And how often have my ears tingled with 
the oratorical announcement, ^^ Brother SLAVRi!" 
an appellation which was but too true, though not in 
the sense intended by the orator ! Working men, it is 
high time &r you to shake off such ignoble shackles, 
and to assert your true dignity as rational and thinking 
beings. Numbers of you have long been hdd in 
moral and intellectual bondage : determine that this 
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shall be the case no longer. For your own sakes^ and 
for the sake of your domestic circles, I intreat you to 
ejEamine impartially the evidences of the truth and 
▼alue of Chnstianity, and of its influence in promoting 
the happiness of individuals, and the true prosperity 
of a nation, These remarks have been extended beyond 
the limits at first proposed, and I now conclude by 
again cordially recommending to your serious perusal 
the contents of this volume. You will bear in mind, 
however, that as these lectures were originally addressed 
to an American audience, it was natural for Dr. Beecher 
to speak in glowing terms of a constitution and form of 
government differing in some respects from that of this 
country. 

But not to the working- classes alone would I recom- 
mend this volume. The student in sacred literature 
will find much in it to gratify his taste for close reason- 
ing and fervid eloquence : there are in it passages not 
surpassed by any in the English language. The mature 
Christian may find much to confirm his faith, to expand 
his views of the beauty and excellence of Christianity, 
and to fiimish him with arguments, wherewith to 
combat the sophisms of a false philosophy. The 
teachers of youth, whether in Sabbath schools, or in 
the femily circle, will do well to instil into the minds 
of their pupils the arguments, facts, and illustrations 
of this volume. Let a good foundation be thus laid, 
and scientific knowledge will be instrumental in 
expanding the ideas of the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of the Great Creator, and of bringing the soul into 
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close communion with Him^ whose ineffable character 
— ^to use the words of Robert Hall — " gathers 
splendour from all that is fair^ subordinates to itseli 
all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches of 
the universe." 

JOHN CASSELL. 



London^ 1853. 



LECTURE I. 

THE BEING OF A QOD. 

History teaches us that in all past time the earth has 
been owned^ and knowledge and power have been 
monopolised, by the few, while the people, the labouring 
classes, the great body of mankind, have been left to 
grope their way in darkness and slavery, tilling the 
earth they did not own, on the borders of starvation, 
and liable by a few days' sickness to become paupers. 
Some, supposing that this unequal condition was 
fostered by Christianity, have regarded it as the enemy 
of man. But, instead of this, all history teaches that 
degradation and oppression have existed in proportion 
as men have departed from the Bible, and that in the 
same degree in which men have come under its 
influence, they come out from darkness and bondage, 
to intelligence and Christian civilisation. 

It is now three hundred years since commerce and 
the arts and sciences have exerted their powerful ten- 
dencies to equalise the condition of men, so that the 
many should not bear the burdens of life for the few. 
No nation has ever been placed in circumstances so 
favourable to the consummation of this experiment as 
ours ; and though very much remains to be done, yet 
there is a wider diffusion of intellectual culture and 
general intelligence among us than among any other 
people, and we stand higher than any other as to 
liberty and equality. And yet there is not a nation 
upon earth where the Bible has been so extensively 
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circulated and so intelligently read, and has exerted 
so great a power in forming institutions and ii. )ral 
character, as in our own. 

It might, therefore, as well he insisted that the 
sun is unfriendly to light, and that it is a cause of 
darkness, as that the Bihle is unfriendly to civil and 
religious liherty. 

By Liberty I do not mean independence of law, 
hut the right of self-governnienty by our onm laws. 
Freedom for every one to do as he chooses, without 
regfard to the rights of others, is anarchy, and not 

liberty. 

By Eqwdity I do not mean that each one should 
have the same amount of property as every other; 
nor that all should have the same calling. To demand 
this would he as if we should ask that the earth might 
he all hill, or all valley. 

The most perfect state of civilisation includes 
innumerable parts, which no individual or family can 
supply, and which constitute innumerable honourable, 
useful, and indispensable vocations of society. There 
must be diversity of condition among men, so long as 
there are diversities of character and capacity, and 
different ends to be achieved, in civilised society. By 
equality^ I do mean that all shall be equally protected 
in their rights, and have the opportunity to rise by 
industry and well-doing, according to their several 
abilities, and their honest, faithful action. 

We rejoice in a free constitution, and in equitable 
laws. We are an intelligent and enterprising nation, 
and the means of acquiring wealth are open to all. 
Our soil is tolerably fruitful. We have many privileges, 
civil and religious, and our condition is, on the whole, 
prosperous. And we have faith to believe that, under 
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the banner of God and liberty, we shall hold on, 
till the Gospel has done for all nations what it has 
done for ns. 

* 

There are, it is tpue, some among us who are not 
willing to " let well alone/' and are anxious to try the 
• experiment of making us more free and happy. They 
have discovered, they think, that there is no Grod 3 that 
the Bible is a fable, and civil government a usurpation 
of human rights ; that separate families and separate 
property are a curse; that it is a vile monopoly for any 
man to have any wife in particular, or for a son to 
know and love his father ; that^ modesty is an insult 
and persecution, and brass the inherent right of woman; 
that liberty is the right of every man to do as he 
pleases, and equahty the right of every man to be as 
tall, and as strong, and handsome, and wise, and 
witty, as his neighbour; and to dress as well, and 
enjoy as £ne a house and equipage, and to eat and 
diink as much by weight and measure, as his neighbour. 

You remember, I suppose, the dog with a marrow- 
bone in his mouth, who swam the river, and, to grasp 
the shadow, lost the substance. And you, I trust, 
will not imitate his example, by giving up the greatest 
blessings ever bestowed by Heaven, not for a shadow, 
but for the greatest sufferings that ever came upon a 
gnilty nation. You will think it best, I doubt not, to 
wait until some other nation has made a more success- 
ful experiment on the principles of atheism, before 
you abandon God and the Bible, and the civil and 
religious institutions of your country. 

Atheism was the rod of God's anger, by which he 

overturned and dashed in pieces the governments and 

hierarchies of Europe, who took counsel against the 

Lord and his Anointed. 

b2 
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But the wild power which destroyed thrones and 
feudal systems and ecclesiastical dominions in Europe, 
would blow to atoms our nation, rulers, priests, and 
people^ and introduce, first, anarchy intolerable, and 
then an everlasting despotism. It is for want of the 
Bible, and the moral government of God, in Europe, 
that liberty is struggling for life between revolutions 
and anarchy and despotisms ; and when in our nation 
religion and liberty and constitutions and laws shall 
be, by the people, identified with European despotisms, 
and regarded with hate, not kings and priests only, 
and temples and Sabbaths, will be swept away, but the 
whole generation will be involved in a vortex of fire 
and blood. ^^ In that day shall kings, and great men, 
and rich men, and chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bondman and ece^y Jreeman, hide 
themselves in dens and in the rocks of the mountains ; 
saying to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and irom the wrath of the Lamb : for the gi*eat day of 
his wrath is come, and who shall be able to stand?" 

But recently another generation of infidels have 
sprung up, confident that the experiment was not 
fairly made, and that the church and the Gospel 
having failed, reason and philosophy are the last hope 
of man. And, for some time past, they have' been 
turning their attention to the labouring classes of our 
nation ; since which, I have trembled for my country. 
For I know that the heart and bone and sinews of 
liberty are with the labouring men of my country, — 
the agriculturists, artisans, and all sorts of labourers. 
And I know that, unperverted, they will defend her 
institutions for ever. 

But I know, too, who has carried among them 
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lying sophistries and corruptiiig principles. And I 
have looked on and wept^ and would fain hare come 
to the rescue of this best and last hope of my country. 
For when you fail, the last citadel of liberty has been 
nndemodned and laid in ruins. And if ever I longed 
for the power of ubiquity, it was that I might stand 
by every labourer while the deceiver was poisoning his 
soul, and, with Ithuriel spear, compel that deceiver, 
Satan-like, to stand up in his own malignant, horrible, 
repellent character. 

I have heard, on the other side, all, and more than 
all, which you have heard. And, after repeated and 
careful examinations, I do not hesitate to assure you, 
that it can all be refuted, and has been, times without 
number. And if hard mental and physical action may 
constitute a working man, I hope to be admitted into 
your fraternity, as a friend and counsellor. For, 
beside my own direct claims, all my American ances- 
tors were farmers or artisans. My father was an. 
athletic and hard -labouring man, intelligent, patriotic, 
and well versed in history, geography, and the consti- 
tution of the United States, and was respected and 
beloved by his fellow-citizens ; and, more than all, was 
a Christian. 

I have good hope, therefore, that you will receive 
kindly this volume, which I dedicate to you, and that 
you will read it with candour and care, and impartial 
and earnest attention. 

Moral Atheism is the aversion of the heart to 
God and his government. It implies no impotency of 
intellect; but its perversion, by the obliquity of the 
heart. It is not the understanding which revolts 
against evidence, but the heart which revolts against 
holiness and moral obligation. The language of the 
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heart consists in feeling; and to saj in the hearty ^'no 
God/' is to wish there were none. This aversion to 
the existence of God springs^ however^ from no dis- 
interested malignity to his beings provided it implied 
no law, accountability, guilt, and danger. 

It is against God as a moral governor, reigning 
over .men by a law which is holy and just and good, 
that the heart of the fool makes insurrection. Its 
language is. No accountability, no fear, no restraint, 
no self-denial, no change of heart and life to escape 
perdition, and no reward or punishment in a future 
state according to deeds. 

Speculative Atheism is the actual beUef of 
what the heart thus desires. It is giving up the 
understanding to strong delusion to believe a lie. 

The first aberration of alienated mind before the 
flood was manifested in licentiousness and violence; 
the second in idolatry — ^the worship by visible symbols 
of local divinities inhabiting the several departments 
of nature. The increase of philosophy united these 
scattered energies into one almighty mind, from which 
inferior minds were emanations, like isparks fr^m 
heavenly bodies, to be in due time absorbed again. 
Gradually, however, as animalism prevailed, and the 
darkness deepened, the intelligence and voluntary 
action of this great mind went out, and left only an 
unthinking, all-pervading energy— the soul of the 
world, and the primum mobile of all motion in the 
universe, according to the attributes and laws of self- 
existent and eternal nature. 

This is Pantheism, which makes the world God, 
and God the world. It is the atheism which was in 
France the offspring of perverted Christianity; and it 
is substantially the form which the infidelity of this 
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country has assumed. Most who doubt are as much 
unsettled concerning' the being of a God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state, as about the 
Bible. It is denominated political atheism, because, 
in France and here, its theories extend to the modifica- 
tion of the religious, civil, and social state of man, — 
contemplating nothing less than the abolition of 
marriage and the family state, separate property, civil 
government, and all sense of accountability, and all 
reHgiou3 worship; — an effort to turn the world 
upside down, and empty it of every institution, 
thought, feeHng, and action, which has emanated from 
Christianity, to unite mankind under the auspices of 
atheism. » 

That such associations exist, and are acting in 
correspondence, and are extending themselves through 
the country, is a matter of notoriety. That they can 
no longer with safety be despised, or permitted to 
move on without some effort to apprise the community 
of their character and designs, is equally certain ; for 
though no doubt public sentiment, when brought to 
act upon them, will render them harmless, it is no less 
true that the reality and nature of these associations 
must be understood, that this great corrector may act 
upon them. 

It veill be the object, therefore, of this lecture to 
illustrate the doctrines, the foUies, and dangers of 
Political Atheism. 

The creed inscribed on the black flag around which 
these men have rallied is short and dreadful. It is 
raised high, and floats on the breeze, proclaiming in 
capitals to every eye, that there is no God — no 

RESURRECTION — NO FUTURE STATE NO FREE 

AGENCY — NO ACCOUNTABILITY — NO VIRTUE — NO SIN 
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— NO DEVIL — NO HEAVEN — NO HELL — AND THAT 

DEATH IS AN ETERNAL SLEEP : that man is a 
thinkings reasoning machine, governed mechanically, 
according to the laws of animated matter : that 
evidence governs the understanding, and motives the 
will, on the same principle that percussion moves the 
pehble, and weights turn the scales ; and that all 
events are made certain by a material, mechanical 
necessity. There is nothing in the universe but matter, 
is the one article of the atheist's creed. 

The political part of this creed is, that all coercive 
government by law is a contravention of liberty, and 
arbitrary and unjust : that separate property is but a 
Umb of the feudal system, and an anti-republican 
monopoly : that marriage is an unreasonable restraint 
on liberty, and ought to be abolished ; and the family 
to be disbanded, as the citadel of selfishness and 
separate property, and all those aristocratic monopolies 
for the subversioil of liberty, the perpetuity of priest- 
craft, and the union of church and state : that the fear 
of God is a delusion ; conscience, superstition ; natural 
affection, the prejudice of education; chastity, pusil- 
lanimous ; and incontinence, magnanimous. 

To those who are not initiated in these mysteries 
it may be a matter of terrific curiosity to understand 
how all this is to be accomplished. An outline only 
can be given. 

The belief in God's existence is to be obliterated, 
by exposing the sophistry that imiversal design is 
evidence of an intelligent designer, and accounting for 
the existence of things by the agency of almighty 
chance. The Bible is to be driven out of circulation by 
the detection and exposure of its imposture, absurdity, 
and pernicious influence. The Sabbath is to be 
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obliterated^ as a waste of time^ and its place supplied 
bj occasional holidays for amusement and pleasure. 
Marriage is to be booted out of society as a contemptible 
usurpation of liberty, while the entire race of men, free 
as other animals, wander over the great common £eld 
and hold promiscuous intercourse, and eat, and drink, 
and propagate, and die. The property of the world is 
to become a common stock, to which each is to con- 
tribute by his labour, and from which he is to receive 
his rations of food and raiment in due season. The 
progeny of these emancipated animals is to be educated 
at the public expense ; and legislators, instead of enact- 
ing laws for the government of men, are to be occupied 
in regulating those material circumstances, whose 
mechanical power in education shall effectuate their 
perfection, and introduce the atheistical political mil- 
lennium. In the application of this nurture and 
admonition, all are to be made equal in education, and 
continued equal in honour and property, that there may 
be no superiority to occasion pride, and no inferiority 
to provoke envy, but one great plain, without pro- 
tuberance or indentation, over which the whole team, 
equally yoked, may move on to annihilation in blessed 
equanimity. 

This hopeftil change in human affairs is to be 
accomplished by the indefatigable and systematic effort 
of the initiated to revolutionise public sentiment, until 
it shall speak at the polls and in the halls of legislation, 
and vote out of the world God and the Bible, and the 
Sabbath and public worship, and the Gospel ministry, 
and marriage, and the family, and all inequality of 
knowledge, and honour, and profit, and all government 
but the government of circumstances, to make way 
for the millennium of reason and nature, in which man 
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may live without Grod, and obey the flesh without 
shame; and die without fear. 

In this crusade agpainst Christianity and Heaven, 
the press is to be deeply enlisted ; and, by periodicals, 
and newspapers, and tracts, everywhere disseminated, 
is to dispel the existing darkness, pour daylight on the 
human mind, and inoculate the people with the virus 
of indomitable liberty, to whose ferocious heart and 
fiery eye religious and civil liberty, and inequality of 
property, the restraints of law, and virtue itself, shall 
be represented as usurpation and treason; and the 
pavements, which in Europe are torn up to batter down 
despotism, shall here be turned against the temples of 
God and the laws of the land. As a powerful auxiliary 
in this work of universal emancipation, woman is to be 
enlisted — ^woman, unperverted, the pattern of whatso- 
ever things are pure and lovely; but, herself corrupted, 
a paragon of deformity, a demon in human form. 

But, as Mahomet, when deception moved him on to 
power, shortened the process of conversion by force, so 
these iriends of universal 'liberty, when power shall 
second inclination, intend and now threaten to put out 
the Sun of Righteousness, and compel us to float through 
life in the stream of licentious animalism. Upon both 
parts of this system, its falsehood and its folly, I must 
be permitted to make a few observations. 

Under the first head, I have the following remarks 
to ofier : — 

1. It is a thing eminently to be desired, that there 
should be a supreme benevolent Intelligence, who is 
the creator and moral governor of the universe, whose 
subjects and kingdom shall endure for ever. Such a 
one the nature of man demands, and his whole soul 
pants after. 
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We feel our littleness in presence of the majestic 
elements of nature^ and our weakness compared with 
their power^ and our loneliness in the vast universe; 
unenlightened; unguided; and unblessed by any intelli- 
gence superior to our own. We behold the flight of 
time, the passing fashion of the world, and the gulf of 
annihilation curtained with the darkness of an . eternal 
night. At the side of this vortex, which covers with 
deep oblivion the past, and impenetrable darkness the 
future, nature shudders and draws back } and the soul 
with sinking heart, looks mournfully around upon this 
fair creation, and up to these beautiful heavens, and 
in plaintive accents demands : '' Is there, then, no 
deliverance from this falling back into nothing ? Must 
this conscious being cease, — this reasoning, thinking 
power, — and these warm affections, — their delightful 
movements ? Must this eye close in an endless night, 
and this heart fall back upon everlasting insensibility? 
O, thou cloudless sun, and ye far-distant stars, in all 
your joumeyings in light, have ye discovered no 
blessed intelligence who called you into being, lit up 
your fires, marked your orbits, wheels you in your 
courses around whom ye roll, and whose praises ye 
silently celebrate ? Are ye empty worlds and deso- 
late, the sport of chance ; or, like our sad earth, are ye 
peopled with inlftbitants, waked up to a brief existence, 
and hurried reluctantly fi'om an almost untasted being, 
back to nothing? 0, that there were a God, who 
made you, greater than ye all, whose being in yours 
we might see, whose intelligence we might admire, 
whose will we might obey, and whose goodness we 
might adore!" Such, except where guilt seeks anni- 
hilation as the choice of evils, is the unperverted, 
universal longing after God and immortality. 
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2. There is no evidence that there is not a self- 
existent eternal Mind, who is the creator and provi- 
dential and moral governor of the universe. Somethings, 
it is admitted, must have heen eternal ; and it may as 
well he self-existent mind as self-existent matter. It 
is as easy to conceive of a mind self-existent and 
eternal, which shall systematise the universe, as of a 
self- existent eternal systematised material universe. 
That which exists without beginning or cause without 
itself, cannot be reasoned about, and may be one thing 
as well as another. It may as well be believed that 
there is a self-existent voluntary mind, as that there 
Is a self-existent organised universe. |^ 

. 8. The evidence of the existence of a self-existent 
Mi id is as great as it would be if what we behold were, 
in iict, the product and evidence of such an existence. 
Th.e only evidence of invisible intelligent mind is the 
manifestation of design; and the only evidence of 
design is the adaptation of means to ends, in such a 
manner as cannot be accounted for by accident, without 
the absurdity of supposing effects without a cause. 

But, if there were a God who spread abroad these 
heavens, and laid the foundations of the earth, and 
balanced the solar system, and sent his handy work- 
manship, from its stupendous development in guiding 
great events, down, through all tbl gradations and 
departments of nature to the confines of nothing, he 
could not, by the adaptation of means to ends, more 
clearly or fully declare his eternal power and godhead. 
Every page is covered and crowded with plans and 
their execution. If design, then, is evidence of a 
designer, we might exclaim, Whither shall we go from 
thy presence ? 

4. Thy supposition tljat all the^e indicatioris pf 
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design are the results of the unthinking^ undesigning 
energies of natnre^ involves the contradiction of sup- 
posing an endless series of effects without a cause ; for, 
though nature might he supposed to move vrithout 
thought, uniform and all-pervading design is a kind of 
movement to he accounted for only from mind. You 
might as well account for the existence of change 
without cause, as for uniform and universal design 
without mind. Design without intelligence, is, there- 
fore, an effect without a cause; and, therefore, a 
universal canattAs of nature cannot he the cause of the 
order and heauty and design which meet the eye on 
every page of nature's hook. 

5. There are no facts which go to prove the 
existence of design without a designer. 

The instinct of the hee does, indeed, produce her 
mathematically constructed dwelling; hut that instinct 
itself demands, or it indicates, an intelligent cause : 
for no one will suppose that the hee has studied 
mathematics, or that, unguided hy mind, mathe* 
matical figures would grow up under her instinctive 
industry. 

The affinities of matter, which unite particles in 
mathematical forms, are admitted to indicate design ; 
but; as matter itself does not think, it indicates the 
arrangement of a mind not its own; all is material 
action without design. 

6. The validity of design, as evidence of an intelli- 
gent designer, is universally admitted in respect to man. 

It is admitted that man is a rational, intelligent, 
voluntary being, acting by design. But the only 
evidence of it is contained in his works. Blot out 
evidence of design, and you throw over mind the veil of 
iiliocy. The evidence of an intelligent mind in man. 
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eontained in the evidence of design in his works, is 
conclusive. 

No one has the hardihood to examine cities, 
manufactories, farms, turnpikes, steamboats, railroads, 
book-stores, fleets and armies, and deny to man the 
visitations of reason. But the only difference in the 
argument, as applied to men and to God, is the extent 
and complication of a universal design, above the 
narrow limits of human intellect. 

We only add, that the evidence of the being of a 
supreme, intelligent mind, from universal design, is not 
the result of multiplied probabilities, but is a strict 
demonstration of the being of God. 

That no effect can exist without a cause, is a self- 
evident proposition. That design, produced by unde- 
signing causes, is an effect without a cause, is equally 
self-evident; and that universal design indicates a 
universal designer, as clearly as human design indi- 
cates a limited designer; and that the designer, whose 
plans pervade the universe, is the self-existent, eternal, 
almighty mind, who moves and governs the universe, 
are all alike intuitive. 

• The folly of atheism consists in the reversing of 
all this reasoning, — in teaching that effects may 
exist without a cause, and universal design without a 
designer. The existence of a watch proves on earth the 
existence of an intelligent mind ; but the mechanism 
of the universe proves nothing. 

It happened unexplained, and came without cause, 
from chaos, into order and beauty. The conjectures 
concerning the progress of this great accident are 
various. One only can be given; but this, though 
short, is full of wonders. 

Some time ago, after chaos and old night had 
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reigned undisturbed from eternity^ and matter had 
fermented^ and tossed and rolled into almost infinite 
forms, it happened to fall, for the first time, into just 
those relations which constituted the volcanic power ; 
when, in a moment, an explosion took place, loud as 
ten thousand thunders, which sent out innumerable 
suns, flying in ^sion through space, streaming athwart 
the darkness their baleful light, till they stopped, and 
became fixed stars in the glorious firmament above. 
But they carried in their bosom the sad accidents 
which gave them birth ; and new throes ensued, send- 
ing out around them comets, and planets, and satel- 
lites, all moving in elliptic orbits with arithmetical 
accuracy, so that, for ages past, and for ages to come, 
the almanac discloses their movements with as exact 
an accuracy as the clock tells of time. What chance 
it was which checked their flight, and, by a resolution 
of forces, wheeled them round in their elliptic career; 
or why, the centripetal power exhausted, they did not 
fall back, with accelerated momentum, into the hor- 
rible crater whence they sprung ; or where that mass 
might be, which could furnish matter of which to 
make the universe, and sustain the reaction of sending 
it out, — ^that mighty cannon, whose shot are suns and 
worlds, — our philosophers have not yet discovered. 
But so it happened ; they were exploded, and as yet 
they have not fallen back, or ceased to move. 

And now, leaving the sims, and orbs, and other 
systems, we descend to trace the history of our own 
mother earth, whom we meet reeking irom her recent 
explosion, her waves of fire tossing and raging; which, 
as they cooled, crusted and stood upright as a heap, 
and became the perpetual hills and everlasting moun- 
tains. The weightier masses sank downward, towards 
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the centre, with lighter and lighter deposits above, 
leaving the crust, when pulyerized, for fallow ground 
and harvest. 

As yet, however, the earth was without form and 
void, and a hideous nakedness spread over its late 
burning surface. When, strange to tell, grass and 
treei| sprang up, and began to ornament the hills and 
'carpet the valleys ; and hard on the footsteps of this 
wonder trod another; — the waters teemed with organic 
life, which lashed with oar the pliant wave, and sported 
in the deep ; — and suddenly the hills sent down to the 
valleys, and the valleys sent back to the hills, the 
bleatings of flocks and herds, while the groves sent 
forth the joyous notes of birds and insects. All these, 
in grand concert, burst out upon the silence of nature ; 
and all, as they needed, waited on almighty chance, 
who gave them their meat in due season. 

The organization of this delighted choir was such 
as demanded respiration, and the flowing of a warm 
blood, for which an elastic atmosphere was needed; 
and it happened, as the earth cooled and consolidated, 
that several gases escaped from confinement, so exactly 
of the same specific gravity, and blessed with such 
social and friendly dispositions, that they agreed to 
exist in partnership, and to surround the earth, and 
most benevolently to volunteer their aid for respiration, 
— each, alone, deadly to life, but united, its sustaining 
power. 

This world of breathing animation rose up with 
optics — camera obscura in the head, to pencil inside the 
images of objects without. When, lo ! the orb of day, 
when he fled from his heated prison, forgot not, in his 
panic, to take with him stores of light, manufactured 
for immediate use, which ever since he has been pouring 
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out, unexbausted; in marvellous abundance ;— light, 
so dexterously compounded of seven colours as to be 
colourless, and well adapted to the purposes of vision* 
But, amid this exuberance of animated being, 
there was not a man to till the ground, or admire the 
beauties of nature. Behold, then, another wo^er: 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms, before the earth 
so cooled as to stop fermentation^ produced a human . 
skeleton, around which^ with kind alBnitj, came the 
sinews and the muscles, and took their places. The 
limgs.for breathing, and the arteries and veins to 
carry around the vital fluid, ojBfered their aid, and were 
accepted. The nervous system — semi-animal, semi- 
spiritual — took its middle place, as arbitrator between 
the soul and the body. And, to cover what otherwise 
had been unsightly, kind nature provided a blanket, 
and, with kind sympathy, threw its velvet covering 
over the whole. The eye, too, lit itself lip accidentally, 
just at the moment it was wanted, and the socket 
stood excavated for its reception, and the mucus warm 
to make it easy, and the ligament to tie it in. The 
mouth opened at the right time to prevent suffo- 
cation, ^d in the right place for speech, and orna- 
mented with double rows of ivory for mastication. 
While nature's self, with pencil dipped in the colours of 
heaven, stood by, well pleased to put upon her beau- 
teous workmanship the finish of the sparkling eye, 
and rosy cheek, and ruby lip. All this, however, had 
constituted only a beauteous animal, but for the 
glorious accident of a machine for thinking, which 
happened to pass that way, and consented to stop a 
little, and make an experiment of its powers in the 
upper department of this marvellous product of chance. 
It took its place, and swung the pendulum, and has 
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continued to go, with surprising accuracy; though 
latterly^ in some instances, it has seemed to be out of 
order, and to stand in need of some little rectification, 
in respect to its reasoning powers. 

There is no evidence, then, that the indications of 
desiip around and above us are the results of accident, 
or of eternal material causes. None, that when the 
earth had so cooled as not to scald, and was so liquid 
that affinities could come together, men, self-made, like 
locusts, crawled out of the slime, and managed to get 
on their feet, and, by experience, ascertained the^ centre 
of motion and learned to walk. If such had been 
the sport of nature, we should expect to find fitigments 
of bodies, as you find iron castings in your founderies ; 
heads, legs, ribs, arms, and teeth, in wild confusion. 
For, why should nature always happen to finish a 
thing? But, in nature's workshop all is complete, 
working always, without intellect and voluntary design, 
as if she had understanding, and worked according to 
the wise and ^^ benevolent counsel of her own eternal will." 

All indications of design in the arts of life are 
traceable to intelligent minds : no one for a moment 
believes that saw-mills and steamboats were ever made 
without intelligent design ; and the man who should 
make a pond of water, and throw in all sorts of 
chemical materials, and stir them up, and wait for beds 
and chairs to happen, would have to wait a great while." 
The age of such accidents, if they ever did occur, 
must have long since passed away. 

It must be confessed, however, that those who 
retail such dreams lay their scenes so distant in past 
duration that none can possibly convict them of false- 
hood by opposing facts. 

But, suppose that, a great way this side of eternity 
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and fabulous history^ and in the region of common 
sense^ I should ask you, " Who built that furnace f " 
would any of you answer, " Nobody built it. There 
was a pond of water there once, and, when it was 
drying up, somehow, by the action of chemical 
affinities, one night, it came up out of the mud ? '! 

"But, who made that steam-engine?" Why, 
nature, when she saw that she had a workshop, thought 
she would try her hand at the art*; and so she threw 
in tbe plentiftd material which kindled up the fire, and 
out came this steam-engine.'' 

We prove then, the existence of the eternal Mind, 
just as we prove that of the human mind. Just as 
you prove yourselves to be rational beings, so do I 
prove the being of a God. But, if you deny that 
design proves a designer, then will I deny your 
rationality, and treat you as animals of instinct ; but, 
if you admit the evidence of your own rationality, you 
cannot resist the inference, — ^it will sweep upward, and 
stop only at the throne of God. 

Suppose you should send out now a committee 
through the metropolis, to ascertain whether there be 
in it any indications of mind, and they should return 
and report that " your committee have made diligent 
search, and can find no evidence of any such thing." 

'* What ! did you go into the shops and did you 
see no manufactured goods ?" 

*^ 0, yes ; we saw such things in great abundance, 
but nothing that might not have come by chance, as 
well as grass and trees." 

" But, did you go into the jewellers' shops, and the 
toy-shops ? " 

" Yes 5 we went everywhere, and saw nothing but 
the products of nature, — all the ojffspring of chance." 
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^^But^ did yon see no men and women^ and 
children?" 

'^ Yes ; we saw a plenty of these automatons, 
children of nature, going about; but we saw no 
evidence that they had any mind, — ^nothing which 
indicated that they might not have come by chance, 
as well as the sun and solar system, and the horses 
and mules, and other animals that we saw along the 
streets." 

But, suppose your committee should return and 
report that at every step they found evidence of 
intelligent mind. Then let them sweep with the 
telescope the glorious concave of heaven, and with the 
microscope the glorious world of equal wonders 
beneath, and they would proclaim that the evidence of 
mortal intelligence was nothing, compared with the 
overwhelming evidence of the existence of an Almighty 
Ood. 

Let us now attend to a new and more direct and 
positive evidence, — ^that ths aggregate of material 
causes is not the cause of universal apparent design, 
and that mnd is the cause. 

We observe, then, that it is intuitively certain that 
something must be eternal. For, absolute nothing 
could not begin to be or to do anything. Had there 
ever been a period, therefore, in which nothing existed, 
there could have been no existence now. It is the 
universal philosophical proposition of Mahometan, 
Pagan, and Christian, that from nothing no positive 
existence can come into being. No star had twinkled, 
or firmament had spread its curtain athwart the sky ; 
no solid earth had appeared, or track of foot, animal 
or human. The wind had not breathed, and the wave 
had not rolled ; for all around and everywhere is blank 
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vacancy — space^ infinite, unoccupied — ^and dead silence. 
But something does exist; therefore something is 
eternal. 

It is also self-eyident, that whatever is eternal is 
self-existent, unbeginning, underived, uncaused, uncre* 
ated; possessing in itself the resources of its own 
being. This is the true and only correct conception of 
self-existence. 

It is alike intuitive, that whatever is self-existent is 
immutable; for, being the first existence, and above 
and independent of, and anterior to, all causes but 
those of its own existence, it cannot be approached 
and exposed to changes, by causes without itself, nor 
to the decay and failure or change of the essential 
resources of its own being. 

That, therefore, which has in and of itself existed 
from all eternity, must be the same, and now in no 
danger of failure or change in the eternity which is to 
come. Whatever, therefore, is self-existent and sur- 
rounded by universal vacancy, must be from everlasting 
to everlasting the same. 

But what is this self-existent eternal something ? 
There are but two known existences in the universe, 
— matter and mind; and that these £ure real, and 
different, and opposite existences, is as obvious and as 
certain as the existence of either. 

We learn the existence of matter from its attributes 
aod various causative powers; and we ascertain the 
existence of mind by its different and opposite attributes 
and causative powers. 

Matter is a solid extended substance, unperceiving, 
unfeeling, imthinking, unreasoning; without desire, 
will, design, or executive energy ; inert and immovable^ 
but as moved by a power other than its own. 
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Mind is just the opposite of matter^ — a perceiving', 
thinking, feeling, social, reasoning, desiring, voluntarj, 
executive energy, whose nature it is to act by its own 
powers, in perception, feeling, thought, reasoning, 
desire, choice, and action, as it is of matter to be a 
solid, extended, inert substance. The proof that mattetr 
and mind exist is obvious to inspection, and as great 
as it can be ; and the proof that miod exists as mind, 
and distinct from matter, is as great as that matter 
exists as matter. And the evidence that they are 
totally different and opposite existences is as obvious 
and certain, as that one kind of matter differs from 
another, or that matter or mind exist at all. 

Having, then, ascertained that something is self- 
-existent and eternal, and that matter and mind botk 
exist, we approach the question, Which of the two is 
the eternal self-existent ? and this we can decide only 
by their well-known properties, and their adaptation to 
produce the things that are. If the attributes of 
matter are adapted to produce the things that are, and 
those of mind are not adequate, our verdict must be, 
that matter is the self-existent. 

But if matter should appear demonstrably inade- 
quate, and mind well adapted and competent, to 
produce the things that be, then mind must be regarded 
as the eternal self-existent. 

But, in exploring the earth, a large portion of 
matter is found in organic forms of life and motion, of 
which matter knows nothing, and for which it has no 
inherent power; such as grass, plants, shrubs, trees, 
insects, fish, fowls, animals, and human bodies. But 
it is certain that these organic, living, moving forms, 
did not of their own accord spring up from dead 
matter, whose first and only law is the power of lying 
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still till moved. History haa r(3Corded no examples of 
self-organised matter^ and all the progress made in 
chemistry in this nineteenth century affords no 
encoiun^ement that such- discoveries will he made. 
No obemist has yet been able to make a spire of grass, 
or a single leaf^ or insect^ or animal^ — much teas a 
human body^, with a thinking, reasoning, active mind, 
the result of material combinations. These all are 
certainly beyond the sphere of material power, and are 
not eternal ; for then they must be self-existenl, and 
then immutable, and then they must be in existence 
now, -T- eternal self-existent men and women and 
children, and cattle and trees, and all things. 

But, we find no eternal men, nor oxen, nor trees ; 
but rather that all things that exist now — all the men 
and women and children, and trees and animals — are 
of recent existence, and have come down to us from 
others of their kind, that have passed away. Whereas, 
if all things were ii*om the beginning as now, an 
eternal aggregate, all things that now exist are eternal, 
and we ourselves are eternal, though our memory 
extends back but a few years, and our existence is 
hastening to a close. 

But there is no greater' nonsense than the suppo- 
sition of an eternal material nature, self-existent, and 
immutable, and just as things now are. Every one of 
all the indications of design, in organised matter and 
living bodies, disproves the agency of matter, and 
demonstrates the attributes and agency of mind. 

If we ascend from the earth and examine the 
phenomena of the heavens, we behold greater wonders 
of design, and mental executive energy: immense 
bodies of matter in motion, indicative of wisdom, 
benevolence, and power, which may well be denomi- 
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nated infinite ; and at such immeasurable diatanees as 
renders them fit symbok of the immensity of the power 
which made and sustains and controls them. 

By their analogies, it is manifest they are composed 
of matter, so far as respects their mntaal attraction. 
And their motion is not the result of their own power 
of attraction. The power of gravity, being in straight 
parallel lines, is not a power of action, but ultimately 
of rest; so that, without another and an equal trans- 
verse power, if the planets of our system had been shot 
out of volcanoes, they must long since have fallen back 
into their immeasurable crater, and been at rest. 

Whence, then, is the power which holds the sun in 
his place, in relation to the other suns in space, and 
prevents his own family of planets and comets from 
rushing into his bosom ? 

Whence it is not, we know. It is certain that 
matter has no such power ; and it is equaUy certain, as 
a matter of fact, that a transverse power at right 
angles with the attraction of gravity does exist, and by 
a resolution of forces, bends the family of planets to 
revolve about their parent sun in elliptical orbits, and 
with an efficiency that has not varied for ages, and 
with the accuracy of a chronometer. Can this be the 
instinctive conatus of maternal nature, the effer- 
vescence of gases and acids and alkalies, or the chemical 
combinations of minerals and salt water? Bo these 
orl)s regulate our clocks, and measure out our time and 
seasons? What, then, can be that mighty power 
that gave it the transverse impulse, but He that 
^' measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance " ? Who, but 
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God, the eternal, omniscient, and almighty ? If you 
remember that all these planets and satellites and 
comets are in mazes of constant and swift motion, 
varying continuaUy their relations and mutual 
attractions towards the sun and one another, modi- 
fying their centre of motion and their orbits, you 
must see the necessity of an omniscient, omnipotent 
power. 

It has lately been discovered by astronomers that 
the nebulsB of the milky way are fixed stars; and 
that these, with all the others, not only maintain 
their relative positions to one another, but are begin- 
ning to indicate a common motion In the same 
direction, as if revolving around some common centre. 
Are such sublime indications of wisdom, benevolence, 
and power, to be swept away by an alleged eternal, 
unproved and disproved,, almighty, unthinking, un- 
designing nothing ? 

We have now consummated the evidence of an 
eternal, self-existent mind. To our conception, it is as 
great as the evidence of any existence whatever, — as 
great as evidence can be. And yet, various objections 
to this evidence are urged by sceptics, and arise m the 
minds of other thinking men. We shall, therefore, not 
have done full justice to the subject, and have met 
the exigencies of the working men, till we have stated 
aud answered them. 

Objection 1st. It has been said that there is no 
such thing in the universe as cause and effect, — 
nothing but powerless antecedents and consequents^ 
which we call causes and effects, because they always 
appear together. 

This is the theory of Hume, and of several other 
philosophers who were not sceptics. The argument is, 

c 
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that we cannot see the causative power; and therefore 
there is none. 

JBut are invisible causes no causes ? Is the invisible 
modus operandi no mode of action ? Who sees the 
gases, or the electric power, or the attraction of 
gravity? and is there, therefore, in these, no causa* 
tive power, because they are invisible ? What is the 
proof? Assertion only. What is the evidence of the 
reality of causative power in antecedents and conse- 
quents? That universally the results are as they 
would be if the antecedents were the causes of the 
consequents, and there is no evidence to the contrary ; 
while this concurrence itself of mere antecedents 
without causative power is a univei*sal phenomenon, 
wholly without any cause, and wholly without any 
evidence. 

It must be admitted that if there are no causes 
within our cognisance, there are no eifects; and it 
would be impossible to rise up through nature's works 
to nature's God. Indeed, it would be difficult to prove 
that there is any such thing as nature. It is true, 
that what we call the labouring men have, in theii* 
simplicity, thought that there are real causes: that 
the ox, by the chain, draws the plough that turns the 
furrow ; and the woodman, by his axe, cuts the wood ; 
and the artisan thinks that his saw and chisel do 
execution. But this nineteenth century has developed 
such effulgences of light, that we cannot tell what we 
be, or where we be, or whether we be at all. So that 
we all may say, emphatically, Wliat nothings were 
our fathers, and what nothings to our children 
are we ! 

Objection 2nd. It is said that the argument 
from effect to cause proves too mnch; involving the 
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neces^ty of supposing another God, the creator of him 
who made the heavens and the earth, and another that 
created him, and onward, ad infimtum. 

Our answer is, that our argument involves no such 
thing* 5 for, as we infer the existence of the human, 
mind from the indications men afford of mental being, 
so we infer the existence of a greater mind, whose work 
proclaims him omnipotent, inhabiting eternity, and 
filling immensity with suns and worlds. Were there 
no indications of mental being beyond the sphere of 
human agency, we should stop at man ; but the indi* 
cations of mental being, and attributes that fill the 
universe with suns and worlds, afford as conclusive 
evidence of an infinite mind, as human plans and works 
afford of the human mind. And we go no further, 
because we have found a cause adequate to all that is 
seen and known; and we go no further, because we 
hare yet to find a scrap of evidence of any other or 
greater effects than those produced by him whose 
invisible attributes are clearly seen by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead. 

But, whenever another universe shall be discovered 
so much greater than that manifested by our God, and 
demsmding a greater God than he to create it, then we 
will think about it; but, until then, as at present 
advised, we shall continue to worship the God of 
the present discovered universe, as the only self- 
existent,- eternal, almighty, wise, benevolent, and true 
God. 

Objection 3rd. There is no necessity, it is said 
by some, of a self-existent, eternal Mind. All we 
see of men and things may have come down from 
eternity in infinite succession, with all their variety of 
attributes, energies, and effects, just as they are, and 

o 2 
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always will be, — an infinite series, for example, of men 
and trees. 

Answer. It may be that all things have not come 
down by succession from eternity. There is no neces- 
.sity of supposing this. There is no evidence that it is 
do ; and the evidence is as great as it can be that it is 
not so. That mind is the author of this world and 
the universe is as evident as that the human mind is the 
author of tbe plans and products of its power and skill 
within its sphere. And the evidence of the existence 
of the Divine Mind is as much greater than tbe 
evidence of the human mind, as his works, in number, 
wisdom, benevolence, power, and immeusity, surpass 
the works of man. But the supposed infinite series of 
men is a palpable impossibility. 

For an infinite which can be increased is no infinite 
at all ; but numerals, units, can never be so augmented 
as that they do not admit of more. An infinite series 
of numbers is as really an impossibiUty, as that infinite 
space should be filled by finite creations. 

But an infinite succession'of causes and effects is as 
absurd as it is impossible. For, to get rid of a self- 
existent eternal mind, it supposes every part of this 
series to be the effect of an antecedent cause, while 

the aggregate whole is an effect utterly without a 
cause. 

Suppose a chain should descend in our presence 
from an unknown height, and I should demand. What 
supports that lower link? You would answer. The 
link above it. And what supports that ? The third 
and the fourth, and so on. But what supports the 
entire chain? It is an infinite chain and hangs on 
nothing ! It is a perfect contradiction which assumes 
that every link is dependent on another, while the 
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whole is without support ; a series of effects without 
a cause. 

Objection 4th. But it is said^ that we may as 
well suppose matter^ with all its attributes^ and 
appearances of design and power, self-existent and 
eternal, as to suppose a self-exii$tent eternal mind. 

Answer. Were we to reason d, priori what the 
eternal self-existence must be, or how many kinds 
there might be, we might suppose what we pleased on 
suhjects that we know nothing about, and puhlish 
dreams and Arabian Nights' Entertainments. We 
might promulgate fantastic theories as to the elemen- 
tary structure of the moon, and confidently dogmatise 
upon the nature of the dark spots on the sun; and 
multiply systems of the imagination endless as the 
changing forms of the kaleidoscope, but as far from 
truth as the spider's web is from a cable, or a vacuum 
fram substance. 

But our alignment for the being of a God does not 
rest on ct priori reasonings or theories, or suppositions 
baseless, but on facts which cannot be disputed without 
denying the existence of all things. 

We reject matter, therefore, as the eternal self- 
existence, because the known attributes and phenomena 
of the material universe are such as matter cannot 
produce. 

The supposition is a begging of the question, not 
only without evidence, but against all possible evidence. 
It is a contradiction of the immemorial nature and 
universal definition of matter, as a substance inert, 
unperceiving, unfeeling, unthinking, and motionles.«, 
till moved. 

The power, for example, that starts the motion of 
the planets, does not belong to matter. It is a power 
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transverse to the power of gravity, without which every 
planet would have been at rest, long since, in the sun ; 
a power so nicely balancing that of attraction, as, by a 
resolution of forces, to produce an elliptical orbit. 

There is the comet, also, apparently the lightest 
and loosest form of moving matter, smitten with such 
affection for the sun as requires such a transverse 
stroke to balance it, as sends him, panic-struck and 
blazing, through an eccentric orbit of many years. 
Who gave that impulse to the planet, and that stronger 
impulse to the comet ? Matter, from all her worlds in 
motion, declares. It is not in me. 

Then, the turning of the earth on her axis — ^the 
cause of day and night, and the standard of the 
measurement of time — is the result of no material 
cause ; for the earth moves without friction, in vacua, 
which could originate no revolving power? What^ 
then, is the power by which she turns on her axis? 
And the earth, as the universe before, answers, It is 
not in me. 

We now tuni our attention to the human body, to 
decide whether matter is competent to its organisation^ 
and life, and powers of action. The body is composed 
of four generic kinds of matter of almost endlessly- 
diversified composition, to constitute the bones, sinews, 
ligaments, muscles, brain, and nerves — ^that convey to 
the brain the reports of the senses, and citlier of which 
being cut, the intelligence stops by the way. Then, 
there are the five senses, which send through the nerves 
their intelligence to the royal mind : the eye, a camera 
obscura, sending in in miniature the image of things 
without ; the ear, a trumpet, to gather sound to a focus 
on the drum } the nose, to aid in breathing, when the 
mouth is closed, and to warn us of the presence of 
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grateful or repellent effluvia; taste^ to alleyiate the 
irksomeness of eatrng by the compensations of appetite 
and pleasure ; and the net-work of nerves spread over 
the whole bodj^ to watch and give notice of the 
slightest aggression made on its surface, so that the 
point of a pin cannot touch it without a sentinel's 
sending instantly the intelligence to head-quartera. 
Besides these, th^re are numrbers of distinct depart* 
ments to co-operate in the complex general result : the 
brain, through which the mind receives intelligence, 
and acts upon the voluntary muscles o*f the body ^ the 
stomach, a chemical laboratory, to receive and decom- 
pose the materials of nutrition ; the lacteals, taking up 
the nourishing fluid, and sending it on its way through 
vein and heart to the lungs, — there to be oxygenated 
and electrified, and thence delivered back to the heart, 
which by its unceasing, untiring, and mighty power, 
drives it through the round of arteries and veins, those 
highways and byways through which it wanders, till, 
exhausted by its deposits, it returns for a new supply. 

A similar contrivance sustains the life of all animals 
of blood, and to all plants and trees a system appertains 
by which they may draw fluid nutrition iiom the earth, 
each according to its nature. 

But all these organised forms are foreign to matter. 
It has no nature, and no laws of nature that could 
produce these things; and to assume that it has such 
powers, is to beg the question again, and contradict 
the admitted nature and definition of matter, as a 
solid, extended, unperceiving, unfeeling, unthinking 
substance. It has in itself no power of motion, and no 
such mutual attraction of particles as would bring them 
together by affinities into the generic and specific 
compounds which constitute the structure of the human 
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body. Let tbe sceptical chemist make a human body 
of all the required elements in due proportions ; and let 
him appoint the day for nature^ in the presence of 
thousands, to apply the vital spark, and start the 
heaving lungs, and electrify the circulating blood, and 
wake up thought, and the warm affections, and the 
energetic will; and let him bring his sacrifice, and 
from morning to evening cry, " Nature, hear us ! " 
— and there will be neither noise, nor motion, nor life. 

If any one should insist that the particles of matter 
do ftel and think, he must admit that she has been 
wonderftiUy patient, vexed as she has been with the 
plough and the hoe, and the footsteps of men, and 
the tramp of horses, and shock of battle, that in all 
time not one of her poor dumb mouths should have 
been opened to groan or complain. But if the separate 
particles of matter do not think or feel, he must have 
a strong faith to believe that nothing added to nothing' 
could produce feeling, thought, and speech. 

Objection 5th. A recent writer, the author of the 
"Vestiges of Creation," modestly suggests, — That 
possibly matter may be the eternal self-existence, and 
the present condition of the earth and its inhabitants 
the slow progressive results of the native energies, — a 
sort of tenuous nebula at first, and gradually, by a law 
of her own nature, tendidg towards consolidation and 
organisation. The results of this self-moved conatus 
of matter, he supposes to have been developed, — first, 
in the lowest and most imperfect orders, such as worms 
and reptiles; next, in fish, and amphibious animals; 
then, in quadrupeds of higher and higher grades ; and 
last, in the highest order of all, gradually approached 
through the monkey tribe, — man, the lord of the 
material self-creation. He then attempts, from geolo- 
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gical discoveries of fossil remains, to establish this 
chronolog^ical order of nature in the commencement 
and completion of her works ; and with an apparent 
success that cheered the sceptical, and alarmed some 
pious minds. 

But, upon this latest effoi-t to set aside the evidence 
of a self-existent mind by the supposition of self- 
existent matter, we remai'k : 

1. That it is a theory without an atom of evidence 
to sustain it. 

2. It is in opposition to all the hitherto known laws 
and definitions of matter. 

3. It is without the least logical support from his 
fucts, were thev all admitted to be real. For it is taken 
for granted by him, without the least evidence, that 
these beginnings, and approximations to motion and 
organisation, are the self-moved action of matter, and 
not the progi'essive results of the action of an Almighty 
mind. But how did inert matter begin its first motion? 

But, last of all, the underpinning of this mighty 
structure, which was to supplant the throne of God, 
iu a moment fell, when Hugh Miller had discovered in 
the old red sandstone, — a formation belonging to one 
of the earlier geological epochs, — ^fossil remains of fish, 
the most perfect, and which, according to this theory, 
should have been the most imperfect ; — in the light of 
which the whole pyramid tumbled, as the baseless 
fabric of a vision. The theory remains, but its proofs 
are not forthcoming. 

Objection 6th. The last objection I shall notice 
is among the most melancholy evidences of the weak- 
ness and wickedness of the alienated heart of man, and 
of the necessity of a revelation. It is a literary- 
curiosity, at which we might smile, were it not the 
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tombstone of all past and all oomingf generations. 1 
extract; with his permission, from the Bibliotheea 
Sacra, Professor Stowe's account of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. I do this, — ^firat, because the accuracy of his 
quotations from the German will not be questioned; 
secondly, because the imminent perils of this philo- 
sophy to our nation have neyer been so intelligibly 
explained; and; thirdly, because the solemnity and 
weight of his warnings demand in every way the 
greatest practicable circulation. 

'* But what is the Hegelian philosophy 7 I have 
been admonished more than once to treat this philo* 
sophy with respect, to admire it at least as an ^ ex- 
quisite work of arty if not a system of absolute truth/ 
I shall do my best, in this particular. I have acknow- 
ledged before, and here repeat the acknowledgment, 
that I have no very definite knowledge of it. It stands 
before me, in its bulk and its unintelligibleness, as 
a huge, shapeless, threatening spectre, most fitly 
described in the words of Virgil : 

" Monatrum horrendum^ infortM, ingens, eui htmen ademptim, 
(A monster, horrid, hideous, huge, and blind.) 

But when I think of the tremendous influence it exerts 
and the mighty mischief it is making, it assumes, to 
me (in the language of Milton), 

" 'The other shape, 
If shape it may be called, which shape has none 
Distingnishable in member, joint, or limb} 
Or substance may be called that shadow seems, 
For each seems either ; black it stands as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, fcerrible as hell. 
And shakes a dreadful dart; and what seems its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on.' 

" We speak here of the Hegelian philosophy only 
in its connection with religion, and as it now exists. 
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Whatever of obscurity may rest over some of its 
speculations^ its principal bearings on religion are per- 
fectly intelligible, and are carried out to their extreme 
consequences with a cool audacity that is almost 
frightful. According to Hegelianism, the tuhjeetive 
is not only more than the objective, but the subjective 
is the whole, it is the entire substance, and the objective 
has no existence except as the shadow, or reflection, or 
ci*eation of the subjective. The great discovery boasted 
by Hegel and his followers, the great first principle of 
all truth, the honor of whose development Schelling 
in vain attempted to dispute with Hegel, is the absolute 
identity of subject and object ; that is, I suppose, the 
thing perceiving and the thing perceived are one and 
the same thing. 

'^ Admitting this as a fundamental principle, what 
is Qod ? Is God the creator of man, or is man the 
creator of God ? The latter, of course. The human 
mind is the only development of God, — only by the 
workings of the human soul does God arrive at self- 
consciousness ; and if there were no men, there could 
be no God. There seems to be recognized a sort of 
natura naturans, — a sort of blind, unconscious, fer- 
menting leaven, constantly working; but this never 
attains to personality or consciousness, except in the 
human soul. 

" We will not ourselves undertake to make the 
statements of the doctrines of this sect \ we will take 
them just as they are made by one of the most able 
and active of the hving advocates of the system, in his 
work entitled JDas Wesen des Ckiistenthums, This is 
a favourite book among the Germans. 

*' Says this writer, * The absolute Being, the God 
of man, is man's own being.' ' Since God is but our 
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own being, tbe power of any object over us is tbe 
migbt of our own being. In willing, loving, feeling, 
&c., there is no influence but of ourselves over our- 
selves.' ^ All limiting of tbe reason rests on error.' 
' Every being is all-suflScient to itself.' ' It is delusion 
to suppose the nature of man a limited nature.' 
' Religion is the consciousness of the infinite ; it is and 
can be nothing but man's consciousness of bis own 
infinite being.' ^ If you think infinity, or feel infinity, 
it is the infinity of thought and feeling, — ^nothing else. 
The knowledge of God is the knowledge of ourselves ; 
for the religious object is within us.' ^ God is man's 
revealed inner nature — his pronounced self. Religion 
is the solemn unveiling of the concealed treasures of 
humanity, the disclosure of its secret thoughts, the 
confession of its dearest secrets. The Christian 
religion is the relation of man to his own being as to 
another being.' ^ Religion is the dream of the human 
soul.' 

" This is not caricature, nor ridicule, nor misrepre- 
sentntion. It is just a plain statement of some of the 
prominent doctrines of the system, by one of its most 
able advocates. There is no God; and the devout 
man, when he thinks he is worshipping God, is simply 
worshipping himself. There is no accountability; 
there is no individual immortality ; when a man dies, 
his soul is reabsorbed into the great mass of being, by 
the nattira naturans, to be again, perhaps, in time 
developed, and so on from eternity to eternity. These 
principles are boldly and openly avowed, and find able 
and popular advocates both in Germany and in this 
country. One of the most emment of the Grermaa 
republicans. Dr. Voight, of Giessen, during the summer 
of 1848, declared publicly in the Frankfort Parliament, 
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that there could be no permanent freedom^ till the idea 
of God, and of all responsibility to God, were entirely 
banished from the human mind. No wonder that tlie 
Grerman reyolution, with such men to lead it, proved a 
miserable failure. No wonder that the pious, intelli- 
gent, sober men of Europe, viewed the whole move- 
ment with distrust, and finally abandoned it altogether. 
Atheistic liberty is the worst kind of tyranny. An 
editorial article in a political newspaper, published in 
Cincinnati, during the present year, says, ' Eeligion is 
the cause of all the oppression which exists ; inasmuch 
as it cajoles poor sufferers with the chimerical idea of 
a heaven hereafter ; and the source of religion is want 
of education, ignorance. This is the origin of all evil.' 
The same principles, with a little more regard to a 
religious public sentiment, and partially disguised 
under a garb of specious phraseology, are zealously 
propagated among us, and infect large numbers, 
especially of our educated 3'oung men. Before they 
begin to feel the need of religion, the foundation of 
religious faith is taken away. For this work of ruin, 
the genius of Hegelianism has peculiar facilities. It 
Ci\n approach unperceived, and accomplish its purpose 
before its presence is suspected. It can use the 
language of any theology, even the most orthodox, 
and convey its own ideas in the words of an evangelical 
faith. * 

" One of the phrases already quoted from Feuerbach 
may serve as an example of the deceptive manner in 
which language may be used. It is this: ^God is 
man's inner nature, his pronounced self.' Here, it 
may be alleged, is the New Testament doctrine of the 

* It is propagated in England by our " Secularists," as they 
are pleased to call themselves. 
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Logos^ the God-man^ God revealed; and in like 
manner we may get the Holy Ghost, as that may be 
considered to he the inner nature of man reacting upon 
itself, and this may he called that spiritual influence 
which good men crave and pray for. Thus can the 
Hegelian atheist, with most conscientious deceptive- 
ness, use all the language of the Trinitarian Christian. 
'^ With this philosophy testimony is nothing, objec- 
tive narrative is nothing ; history is not to he learned 
from external sources, it must he developed from 
within; facts must not be sought for, they must be 
made ; and on this principle they act with great con- 
sistency and vigour, as we shall see when we come to 
examine their theories of the Gospel history. Another 
of the principles of this philosophy is eminently a 
practical one, namely, that 'man is God, and must 
worship himself.' This the Hegelians do with the 
most enthusiastic devotion. Such self-worship was 
never before witnessed on earth. The enormous self- 
conceit of these men, the self-conceit of Hegel himself, 
the pitiful folly of his admirers who pronounced 
their eulogies over his grave, are among the greateat 
monstrosities which ever existed on this planet of 
monsters, comparable to nothing but the lizards larger 
than ten whales, and the frogs bigger than elephants, 
which are said to have existed on the pre-Adamite 
earth. Self-conceit is a symptom of the disease. The 
venerated Neander, in a letter to Professor Schaff, of 
Mercersburg, justly characterises the system as ' the 
philosophy of a one-sided logic, of intellectual fanati- 
cism, and of self-deification.^ Professor Schaff takes 
no exceptions to this view of the subject. Indeed, he 
himself calls this kind of Hegelianism an 'arrogant 
pantheism, different from atheism only in form;' 'a 
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lifeless fonualism of the understanding, that destroys 
at last all soul in man, and turns him into a pure 
speculator on the open heath, an unfruitful thinker of 
thinking:, a heartless critic and &ult-finder/ (SchafTs 
Kirchenfreund.) 

•" There is no disinterestedness in this philosophy, 
there is no veneration, there is no love. Each being is 
all-sufficient to itself, and each revolves around itself as 
its own centre, and each is at tbe same time both 
planet and sun, both axis and orbit. And what can 
come of such kind of principles, but selfishness, and 
animalism, and everv evil work ? 

" Now, it is such philosophers as these, who pre- 
sume to sit in judgment on the New Testament, to 
estimate the characters therein portrayed, to determine 
as to what is, and what is not, fitting in a revelation 
from God to man ; to decide with solemn majesty, 
^p7'iori, from internal marks only, out of the depths 
of their own consciousness, and with nothing else to 
aid them, as to what is spurious, and what is genuine, 
in the sacred writings ! How well they succeed, we 
shall see under our next head; and we will only say 
here, that if opposites are tbe best judges of opposites, 
if goats are the best judges of perfumes, if worms have 
suitable qualifications to decide on the merits of eagles, 
then are these men qualified to sit in judgment on 
Jesus, and the apostles, and the writers of the gospels. 
Yet their writings are pubUshed, translated into dif- 
ferent languages, and extensively read. In various 
ways they exert a great influence even over those who 
never read them ; the echoes of their voice reverberate 
from many a newspaper and popular periodical ; their 
sound is heard in many a lyceum, and mechanics' insti- 
tute, and mercantile association, and debating club; 
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they inflate the vanitj, and heighten the selt-conceit^ 
and set loose the passions, of many a young man in 
our institutions of learning ; and produce extensively a 
ruinous infection in the whole intellectual atmosphere, 
not sparing even the theological school, the ministerial 
study, or the Christian pulpit." — (Bibliotheca Sacra.) 



LECTURE II. 

CAUSES OF SCEPTICISM. 

Truth is the reality of things. It is natural as it 
respects the material world, and moral as it respects 
mind, accountability, and moral government. Oar 
knowledge of truth is by consciousness, intuition, the 
senses, and evidence. 

Consciousness is the mind's recognition of its own 
being, powers, and actions. 

Intuition is the mind's perception of obvious primary- 
truths, which are the elements of demonstration, such 
as, that every effect must have a cause, and that the 
sum of the parts is equal to the whole. It is intuition, 
which constitutes the premises of demonstration, the 
primary truths being seen by the mind, and each step 
in the process also being a matter of intuition, or mental 
perception. 

The reports of the senses are called knowledge, 
because they so uniformly correspond with the reality 
of things that occasional aberration occasions no dis- 
trust, but rather confirms the general rule. 

There is a yet wider field of knowledge, which lies 
without the sphere of consciousness, and beyond the 
range of intuition and the cognisance of the senses. 
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tbe realities of which are certified to us by evidence; and 
the confidence produced is called belief. 

The evidence which sustains belief is either the 
evidence of human testimony^ or the accumulation of 
probabilities from the uniform operation of the laws 
of nature. This last evidence rests on the self-evident 
proposition^ that no effect can exist without a cause. 
We judge, from tbe supposition of a stated order of 
cause and effect, that what has been and is will con- 
tinue to be, where there is no perceived cause of 
change ; and this belief rises from faint probability to 
moral certainty, according to the frequency and uni- 
formity of the effects produced. Had the sun never 
risen before to-day, the evidence of^ its rising to-mor- 
row would be no greater than the appearance of a 
meteor in the sky would be of its return. But, had 
the meteor appeared as uniformly as the sun has ap- 
peared, the evidence in both cases would be equal, of 
a stated order of cause and effect. 

The difference between demonstration and moral 
certainty is, that in one case the mind sees the objects 
of comparison, and sees the result, which, of course, is 
knowledge; but, in the other, derives its confidence 
from the perception of probabilities, multiplying till 
they produce confidence, or moral certainty. On the 
whole, consciousness, intuition, the senses, the evi- 
dence of testimony, and analogy, all rest on the 
supposition that things are as they seem to be, and 
will continue to manifest the same attributes and 
results. 

Scepticism is a state of mind in which these consti- 
tutional grounds of certainty fail to produce confidence. 
Sometimes the evidence does not satisfy the mind in 
respect to its sufficiency ; and, in other cases, where tiie 
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a^^ment seems to be intelleotuallj conclusive, it fiub 
to produce any corresponding sense of the reality and 
certainty of the things proved. Sometimes, in cases of 
mental alienation, confidence is suspended, and men 
doubt their own being, or personal identity. When it 
respects intuition, demonstration loses its power. Whan, 
the senses are distrusted, experimental knowledge faila. 
Instances are not uncommon, in which persons have 
supposed themselves, or their friends, to have become 
some other person ; and I have just read of a gentle* 
man, who, for two years past, has refused to leave his 
dwelling, from the full persuasion that he is a tea-pot^ 
and should endanger so frail a vessel by an unrestrained 
intercourse with external objects. 

It is the field of moral government, however, and 
accountability, over which the ndst of darkness is apt 
especially to gather, and doubts to settle down. For 
here the temptation to doubt is greatly enhanced by 
sinful character and its liabilities; and the facilitiea of 
perversion and distrust, from the nature of the evidence, 
are proportionably multiplied. 

It is scepticism in relation to the being and govern- 
ment of God, and our relations to it as accountable 
subjects, as disclosed in the Bible, which will constitute 
the subject of this lecture. 

I employ the term scepticism in preference to the 
terms atheism, infidelity, and heresy, because these 
are more invidious, and because scepticism marks mora 
accurately the state of this entire class of minds. In 
fact, there are few who positively disbelieve the being 
of God, or the inspiration of the Bible. To doubt is 
commonly the extent of human attainment, in throwing 
off reluctant responsibility to the government of God. 
The athftiflt. does not know that there is no God. He 
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merely does not believe it^ and doabts. The deist does 
not disbelieve the inspiration of the Bible. He is 
merely not convinced that it is true, and doubts. Those 
who reject the received doctrines of the Bible do not 
folly disbelieve them. They fear often that they ai*e 
true, — -hope earnestly that tbey are not, — and doubt. 

The present is eminently an age of scepticism 
throughout the world. Pagans are becoming sceptical 
in respect to their ancient systems, Mahometans are 
beginning to distrust their ancient prophet, and 
Papists to distrust the infallibility of his Holiness, 
and the church. And Protestants, instead of taking 
things upon trust, are, with increased determination, 
appealing from the decisions of men ; and even scep- 
tics themselves are beginning to doubt whether, in 
their sceptical wanderings, they have not got out of 
the way, and may not be in danger of being lost. 

Whenever an epidemic sweeps over the world, we 
take it for granted that there is some universal cause : 
and, on the same principles, when we witness the wide- 
spread aberration of mind on the subject of evidence, 
we conclude that there are some causes of corre* 
sponding extent and power which produce the result. 

It will be the object of this lecture to develop some 
of the causes of this mental phenomenon, as respects 
the being of God, the inspiration of the Bible, and the 
exposition of some of its doctrines. 

1. Undoubtedly, the generic cause, without which 
all others would be powerless, is to be sought in the 
alienation of man from God, and his deep aversion to 
the responsibilities of his perfect and eternal govern- 
ment. It might not at first be supposed that a 
perfect government, consulting wisely and benevolently 
the highest good of every subject, could be an object of 
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aversion; niid to loyal minds it would not be; but 
to the di:^loyal its very perfection and stability fire its 
terrific attributes. An attempt to execute strictly the 
laws of the land^ on nil points^ would create a revo- 
lution^ — not because the laws are not good^ but because 
men are evil. And it is because God is gpood, nnd men 
are evil^ that they are averse to responsibility^ and 
seek to alleviate their fears by the interposition of 
uncertainty and doubt. They are willingly negligpent of 
the acquisition of evidence, and slow of heart to believe 
what is proved, and dexterous, by inattention, to throw 
the testimony into a quick oblivion, and perpetuate 
around them a sceptical and unrealizing state of mind. 

2. The great perversion of Christianity during* the 
dark ages, by the downfall of the Roman empire, the 
incursion of the northern barbarians, and the extinc- 
tion of civil and religious liberty, has been, from age 
to age, a source of prejudice against Christianity, and 
a Iruitful cause of declamation and scepticism. 

During the midnight which settled down upon the 
world by the extinction of science and religion, th 
feudal system arose, which lies at the foundation of 
that inequality of rank and property which charac- 
terises and curses modern Europe. To perpetuate 
this unjust monopoly, the state gave its protection to 
the church, and the church gave its terrific power to 
the state, until at length the church became the 
ascendant power, and ruled the world with a rod of 
iron. Under this ecclesiastical despotism, the nations 
of the civilised world groaned, and tmvailed in pain, a 
thousand years. 

Dunng this long night, liberty, and vii-tue, and 
vigorous enterprise, slept in chains, and were punished 
as felons ; while no debasement, or impurity, or fraud. 
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or cruelty, whicU human iugenuity could iavent, or 
human power execute, was unpractised. These abomi- 
nations of ecclesiastical despotism have bi*ought upon 
Christianity an odium, and surrounded the system with 
a jealousy, which the Protestant Reformation and the 
restoration of civil and religious liberty have not 
been able wholly to wipe away. And, to this day, 
the disciples of those who achieved this illustrious 
emancipation are involved in the odium against 
Christianity created by the priesthood whose horrid 
despotism their great predecessors were employed to 
overthrow. 

3. The anti-Christian conspiracy, the long-delayed 
but terrific result of perverted Christianity, has given 
a new impulse to the cause of scepticism. 

The revival of letters at the Reformation, which 
emancipated half Europe, produced so much light in 
countries where ecclesiastical dominion still maintained 
its empire, as rendered the darkness visible and 
intolerable, and produced, first, Deism, and at length 
Atheism, and the French Revolution. For more than 
half a century, the conspirators attempted, by argument 
and ridicule, to emancipate the people from the power 
of superstition and the priesthood, and the prostituted 
energies of civil government, until they came to the 
conclusion that, while irresponsible men were permitted 
to wield the sanctions of Christianity, there could be 
no liberty ; and that there was no way to emancipate 
the nation, but to obliterate all belief in the being of 
God and the Bible, and to sweep away every vestige 
of Christianity. And this they systematically attempted, 
and most thoroughly accomplished, by falsehood, by 
ridicule, and by argument, until, aided by the 
corruptions of the reigning system, they succeeded in 
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obliterating from the mind of a nation all traces of 
belief in the being of God^ and a future state. 

The explosion was terrific. It seemed^ for a time, 
to suspend the entire action of the divine goremment, 
and overturned thrones and altars: but it blew to 
atoms^ also^ the conspirators, and all their chimerical 
hopes. It was like the uncappmg of a Tolcano^ whose 
fires rolled one continuous sheet of desolation oyer all. 
It was amid voices, and thundenngs, and a mighty 
earthquake, that the tremendous system fell. 

But, though the effort failed to overthrow the 
government of God, and the world has been warned of 
the terrors which await an atheistical political millen- 
nium, their specious writings still remain, to penrerc 
those who have forgotten their results. There is in 
them no great profundity of talent, or ground of 
confidence; but there is in them the best possible 
adaptation to unhinge and unsettle mind ; and whoever 
reads them with implicit confidence will be subverted. 
Charged with ridicule, like the poisoned arrow, they 
inflict a double death : by the stroke, they destroy ; 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, by the venom 
which they throw into their system, they destroy. 

4. The attempt to repress scepticism by authority, 
and the odium of hard names, has served rather to 
augment than to stay the malady. 

It is not the plan of Heaven, that truths which 
lie within the sphere of evidence should be obtained 
without mental effort. Acquisition by investigation, 
and delight in action, is a part of the mind's everlasting 
employment and blessedness. Men ought to think for 
themselves, as really as they ought to eat for them- 
selves; and if, to prevent infidelity, you repress 
investigation, you may have uniformity, indeed, but it 
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will be that of vacant minds. Yoa may avert storms^ 
but it will be to secure stagnation and putrefaction. 

It is not true, however, that free and independent 
thought tends to infidelity. There always have been 
minds^ and there alwaysr will be^ who will not submit 
to dictation, or tamely commit to memory other men's 
opinions ; and it is ^ch men to whom the Reformation 
owed its birth, and from whom the Bible has received 
its most able defence. And if, as incident to such high 
action, there should be some who sometimes miss the 
mark, they are not to be treated as outlaws. You 
may intimidate the abject in this manner, but assuredly 
you will raise up around the church an army of 
powerful, embittered ^assailants, to make reprisals, by 
the subversion of her sons. No doubt men are 
accountable to God for their dangerous errors, and 
their mischievous tendency may properly be exposed ; 
but it should be done in the language of compassion 
towards them that are out of the way, and not in the 
language of contempt and vituperation. 

5. It is not uncommon for men to mistake their 
feelings of unreconciled aversion to truth for lack of 
evidence. 

We are not satisfied, they say. "We are not 
convinced. We are ready to believe, when the evidence 
is sufficient. But the whole secret is, that they are 
not pleased. To the disobedient, law always appears 
nnreasonable. The entire anti-social conspiracy of 
thieves, robbers, burglars, pickpockets, and swindlers, 
look upon our laws and institutions with aversion, and 
are deeply prejudiced and virulent in their opposition. 
They regard separate property, and government, as a 
usurpation, and their own disgrace and exile as an 
unreasonable persecution. And thus, and for the same 
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reasons, do sinful men feel towards the government of 
God; and they call that insuflScient evidence which 
fails to remove tl»e discontented feeling. 

6. Another fruitful cause of scepticism is found in 
the supposed irresponsibility gf man for his opinions. 

For that which is constitutional, instinctive, and 
unmodified by volition, doubtless we are not account- 
able. And, if opinion were formed without the 
modifying influence of the heart, the maxim might be 
just. But it is not so. There is no place where 
passion, prejudice, interest, and aversion, have more 
power. It is the will which sends out to summon the 
witnesses, on one side only, or on both, as it shall 
decide, — ^which shuts the eye, and stops the ear, and 
suspends the recording pen, and is nil awake, currente 
calamo, when the side testifies which favours inclination. 
It is the w^ill which wiites the testimony upon sand, or 
upon brass, as it favours or oflfends. It is the will, the 
busy dexterity of an evil heart, which gathers up and 
piles into the scales all the specious arguments which 
favour inclination, and keeps out the arguments which 
would turn them against predominant desire: — and 
when the light is too overpowering to render an 
erroneous verdict possible, men see, as in a glass, the 
truth, and straightway, from inattention, willingly 
forget its image and superscription, and even where 
conviction maintains its empire, move the tongue in 
opposition to the better judgment. 

Such being the meddling and powerful dexterity of 
the heart, it needs powerful responsibility to bind it to 
good behaviour. Among holy beings, responsibility is 
the guardian of virtuous action. Nothing in heaven 
thrives without it ; and on earth, among alienated sub- 
jects, its cessation is desperate licentiousness. How 
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can it be expected that men will toil through extended 
investigations^ and hold the balance even against fear, 
and diversions of interest or passion^ without motive ? 
As well might morality be reconciled with total 
irresponsibility of action^ as an enlightened and correct 
belief. 

7* The demand of evidence on moral subjects^ which 
the nature of mind renders impossible, is another cause 
of scepticism. 

Why, it is said, could not God make unbelief 
impossible, as in consciousness and demonstration? 
Because the truths to be proved lie beyond the limits 
of consciousness, or the scope of the mind's intuition, 
or the cognisance of the senses. The great business of 
life is guided by experiment, analogy, and testimony ; 
and though it admits of moral certainty, it admits of 
prejudice, and folly, and wilful evasion. Let one of 
these philosophers put in practice his own maxim, and 
we shall perceive his folly. He sends for his phy- 
sician : — ^' Sir, can you demonstrate that I am sick, 
and what ails me, and what will cure me?" "JNot 
exactly; but I perceive symptoms of indisposition upon 
you. I know, by observation, what disease they indi- 
cate ; and, by experience, I have ascertained the 
remedy." '^ None of your quackery ! I am not a man 
to be imposed upon ! Demonstrate to me that I am 
sick, and what ails me, and what will cure me, or I 
have no further occasion for your services." He sends 
fop his merchant : — ^^ But first I wish to be certified of 
the correctness of your charges. Can you demonstrate 
that these articles w^re taken?" " I can prove it by 
satisfactory evidence." *' I shall not be satisfied by any 
evidence but demonstration," He sends for his attor- 
ney :--^'' I think it probable that I may soon leave this 

x> 
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looM-jointed world. Can you inform me hotr I dtn 
demonstrate my last will and testament in faronr of my 
beloved wife and children?" ** Indeed^ sitj I eftnuot/' 
^ TheO; pettifogger, leave me, as I hope soon to leave 
this world of visions tod of doubts !" 

8. The pushing of investigation, without first prin- 
eiples^ competent instruction^ and study, is a fruitful 
cause of scepticism. The dependence of high dnd 
sublime truths on those which are obvious k siich> that 
iio man who neglects the elements of knowledge can 
possibly unlock and enter her secret chambers. What 
mind can reach the depths at the ma^ematies, tii^ 
heights of astronomy^ or the secrets of chemistry, 
without attending to the alphabet of these scieiii^s? 
What progress has ever been made by man ki know- 
ledge> but as theories have been abandoned, and 
intuition, and experient», and evidence, Aiade tiie basis 
&f knowledge ?*--and yet, without lamp, eompass, or 
diart, or study, men phioge into the profe&nd of 
theology, and grope^ and rand and involve the eul^et, 
until desperation or despondency puis an end to thelf 
firuitlees labour, in a state of soeptieifflB* It is a lAw df 
heaven, that men shall acquire knowkwlge' on all 
subjects,, in the first instance, by instruction, and 
pareful, perseveriug, mental applicatioD. But sc^pltol 
men insist on being sdf^taught, abd that also without 
the tax of patient mental application. 

9. The pushing of investigation beyond the beufi- 
ilaries of knowle(%e is a frequent cause of diseourtige* 
ment and scepticism; going beyond the BphetB of 
consciousness, or of intuition, or 6{ the senses, into th« 
territories of theory, and twilight, and conjecture* 
These often are men of vigorous minds and impatient 
desire^ and. comet-like, launch forth in their fiery 
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oftreer : but^ hATing gone beyond the centripetal attrac-' 
tions of the moral universe^ they fall by their own 
density^ and flounder amid the bogs and quagmires of 
chaos and old night; or^ like the adventurous navi* 
gator, they launch out on an unknown sfea, tempest- 
tossed and not comforted, ever dreaming that some 
land is near, and straining their sightless eyeballs upon 
darkness, in the constant expectation of the bursting 
out of some great light, — to whoni is still reserved the 
blackness of darkness i for, though their strength were 
equal to that of Polyphemus, it is exerted, without 
vision, in smiting upon the waters, to raise a mist about 
tleir own heads. 

10. The society of sceptical nien, who are scoffers 
and partisans in the warfare against Ohristianity, is a 
powerful cause of scepticism. 

All whose confidence in the Bible falters are not 
scoffers. Many venerate Christianity, and would by 
no means impair its influence on other minds, who feel, 
and sometimes lament, the unsettled condition of their 
own. But there are men who are inflamed with the 
madness of unbelief, and who associate and systematize 
their efforts td undermine the confidence of the com- 
munity in Christianity; and, to the young who fall 
under their influence, their words of scorn are terrific as 
batteries, contagious as the plague, coiTosive as canker, 
and deadly as poison. In their associations they assail 
the inexperienced with false statements which they are 
not able to contradict, with sophistry which they 
cannot detect, with objections which they cannot 
answer, and with blasphemies, made eloquent by the 
llispiration of the bowl, which amaze and confound 
them. The den of lions, and the retreat of adders and 
vipers, are not more perilous to life than these evil 
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communications are to a sound mind and confidence in 

evidence. 

Philosophy is the nature which God has given to 
things, as perceived by the human mind ; to matter 
and to mind, in the endless relations of cause and effect, 
motive and choice. And, so far as the properties and 
laws of created things lie within the cognizance of our 
faculties, they constitute the material of all knowledge, 
and of all experience. 

The Bible itself, while it never professedly teaches, 
always assumes, and never contradicts, the true phi- 
losophy of things. When it describes things as they 
appear to the eye, the appearance corresponds with the 
description ; when it assumes the nature, or attributes, 
or relations and consequences of things, observation 
verifies always the accuracy of the assumption. It 
cannot be interpreted without it, and cannot he 
explained in opposition to it. Indeed, the interpreta- 
tion of language, as figurative or literal, turns on the 
known properties of the subjects spoken of; and, of 
several meanings possible, the nature of the subject 
decides the selection. 

The difficulty in the primitive age, and evet since^ 
has been, that false philosophy has been interpolated 
in nature's book, and the attempt pertinaciously 
made to accommodate the Bible to those facts which 
never happened, and to make those theoretical appari- 
tions the expositions of truth; a process which has 
kept torture upon Holy Writ, and an earthquake in the 
church to this day; and never will the river of the water 
of life lom pure, and copious, and irresistible, extending 
universal life in its course, till all the interpolations of a 
false philosophy are blotted out from nature's page, and 
rent from the system of interpretation, and thrown away. 
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!!• "With these remarks in view, I proceed to 
observe, that the creeds of the Reformation ai*e often 
made the occasion of perplexity and doubt to inex- 
perienced minds. 

They contain, unquestionably, the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures; and they have stood 
through ages against the encroachments of error as the 
iron-bound shores to the ocean. But they were con- 
structed amidst the most arduous controversy that* 
ever taxed the energies of man, and with the eye fixed 
u})on the errors of the day, and on the points around 
which the battle chiefly raged. On some topics they 
are more full than the proportion of the faith now 
demands ; some of their phraseology also, once familiar, 
would now, without explanation, inculcate sentiments 
which are not scriptural, which the framers did not 
believe, and the creeds were never intended to teach. 
They present also the results of investigations, without 
giving to the reader the intervening steps, without 
which minds not favoured with leisure, and undis- 
ciplined by study, could not easily arrive at the 
conclusions. 

Of course, they appear rather as insulated, inde- 
pendent, abstract propositions, than as the symmetrical 
part^ and proportions of a beautiful and glorious system 
of divine legislation, for maintaining the laws and pro- 
tecting the rights of the universe, while the alienated 
are reconciled and the guilty are pardoned ; and though, 
as abstmct truths correctly expounded according to the 
intention of the framers, they imquestionably inculcate 
the system of doctrines contained in the Holy Scriptures; 
and though, as land-marks and boundaries between 
truth and error, they are truly important, — yet, as the 
means for the popular exposition and the saving appli- 
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oatioQ of tmih, they are far short of the exigeacies of 
the day in which we live; mere ekeletona of truth, 
coqopared with the system olothed aad beautified^ and 
inspired with life, as it exists and operates in the word 
of Godt Unhappily^ also, some of the most important 
truths they inculcate are, in their exposition^ so twisted 
in with the reigning philosophy of the day^ as to he, 
in the popular apprehension, identified with it; and are 
jnade odious and repellent by its errors, as if these 
philosophical theories were the fundamental doctrines 
of the Bible. There U no end to the mischief which 
false philosophy, employed in the exposition and defence 
of the doctrines of the Ileformation, has in this manner 
accomplished. Good men have contended for theories, 
as if they were vital to the systemj and regarded as 
heretical those who received the doctrine of the Bible, 
and only ri^ected their philosophy. They have cried 
out against and renounced philosophising, when it was 
their own philosophisipg which divided and agitated 
the church. Ii^ this manner the church has been filled 
with controversies, and feuds, and jealousies; and 
intelligent men, offended alike by absurd philosophy 
and unchristian controversies about it, have, in the 
conflict of opinion, become discouraged and disgusted, 
and have either odopted heretical opinions, or become 
sceptical* It is my deliberate opinion, that false 
philosophy has done more to obstruct the march of 
Christianity, and to paralyse the saving power of the 
Gospel, and to raise up and organise around the church 
the unnumbered multitude^ to behold, and wonder, and 
demise, and perish, than all other causes beside. There 
is no subject which so moves my compassion, or fills 
my soul with regret, or my heart with the feeling, 
^< that my head were waters, and aiine eyes a 
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fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for 
the slain of the daughter of my people ! " 

Nor is it to be expected that the Gospel will ever 

be attended with its primitive power in sudden and 

numberless eon versions, till it is again, as it then was, 

preached in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 

iinobstn^cted by the clouds and darkness of a false 

philosophy. The points especially affected by this 

philosophy are vital to the principles of moral govern^ 

uEient, and involve the constitutional perceptions of 

truth, the universal dictates of common sense, and the 

unequivooal elements of accountability, as recognised 

in human government, as sanctioned in the Bible, and 

as employed by the Holy Spirit in convincing men of 

sin, and of God's justice in their condemnation. If the 

theories of this philosophy are not absurd, nothing is 

absurd ; and if they are not false, nothing is Mse ; and 

^, according to them, the conduct of God is not inde* 

fensible and unjust, it is only because what God does 

is right, simply and only because he does it; and, 

therefore, nothing which he does can be unjust. 

The points to which I allude, as violated by a false 
philosophy, are, the principles of personal identity, — 
by which the posterity of Adam are distinct from, and 
not to be confounded with, their ancestor; the principles 
of personal accountability and desert of punishment,-— 
that men are not made accountable and punishable for 
the conduct of Adam, though liable to sin and misery, 
as its universal consequence ; the nature of sin and of 
holiness, considered not qs material qualities or the 
substance of the soul, or as instincts, but as the 
spontaneous action of mind under moral government, 
in the fiill possession of all the elements of acoounta^ 
bihty; and, above all, the doctrine of the decrees of 
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Qoi, and the universal certainty of all events to hk 
fore-knowledge : to wliich may be added^ the nature 
of the atonement and its extent; and the doctrines of 
election and reprobation as they shine in the Bible^ 
and not through the medium of a pervertmg 
philosophy. 

Whatever of these philosophical theories appertained 
to the system during the arduous conflict for civil and 
religious liberty against the Papal despotism of modem 
Europe, men endured, — even swallowed them unhesi- 
tatingly^ almost unthinkingly^ in the presence of a 
greater evil ; but, since the conflict has passed away, 
and the nature of mind and moral government is better 
imderstood, and the numbers who think and will think 
for themselves multiply, the repugnance to this fidse 
philosophy has steadily increased, and will increase, 
till that which is adventitious and false is relinquished, 
and the truth is preached in its purity and unbroken 
power. 

12. False conceptions of the nature and prerogatives 
of reason, have been another abundant cause of confu- 
sion and scepticism. 

Reason, considered as a faculty, is the mind itself 
acting upon evidence and moral fitness ; and that is 
reasonable which the mind perceives to be conformed 
to some acknowledged standard of truth or rectitude. 

In the presence of competent testimony, belief is 
reasonable; in natural philosophy, whatever accords 
with the laws of matter is reasonable; in moral 
government and theology, whatever accords with the 
nature of mind and free agency, and the principles of 
law and moral government, is reasonable ; and in rela- 
tion to the comprehensive purposes of God, that plan is 
reasonable which will best develop his power and 
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wisdom and goodness in the creation and government 
of the intelligent universe. 

While correct conceptions of reason^ as a faculty, 
prevail, and a correct standard of what is reasonable is 
maintained, the decisions of the mind within the sphere 
of its competency may be relied on, and the maxim, 
that nothing is to be believed which is contrary to 
reason, is true, — meaning only, that nothing is to be 
beUeved which contradicts our consciousness, or our 
intuition, or our senses, or without evidence, or which 
is contrary to the known laws of the natural or moral 
world, or to those principles of order which God 
himself has rendered too obvious to be mistaken or 
controverted. 

But the fact is, that loose and incorrect conceptions 
of reason, as a faculty of the mind, prevail, and also 
concerning what is the external standard of what is 
reasonable and unreasonable. * 

By some, reason is deified, and clothed with a sort , 
of unerring, omniscient intuition in respect to all sorte 
of matters and things. So that one of these sagacious 
philosophers has onlj to turn his sapient eye on any 
subject whatever, and, however recondite and profound 
it may be,, he sees, with the slightest glance, what is 
reasonable about it, and what is absurd, and can settle 
it instantly with oracular certainty. 

Others regard reason as a sort of moral instinct, 
which decides by feeling instead of eyesight, and 
exercises on all points an unerring discrimination. 

But, as to the last popular import of the term 
reasonable, that is, sometimes, what accords with the 
preconceived opinions of men, — ^with what it seems to 
them most suitable and proper .that God should do, — 
and sometimes, it is that which corresponds with their 

d3 
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wishefl; and sits pleasantly on their feelings. Now, 
when such vague and false oonoeptiona are formed of 
the attributes and oapacitiea of reaaon, in the utter 
ahsence of all correet and definite staodard^ of oomp^-* 
risoPy and in that outer darkness to vhieh presumptuous 
men push their speculations where God reigns alone, 
and aaka no counsel, and gives no aceouat of lus 
matters, is it wonderful that men become bewildered, 
Qonfounded, wearied, disooumged^ and at length seep- 
tieal, from the supposed impossibility of Imowisg 
anything ? When they explore the Bible^ and analyse 
the conduot of God with 8.uob false conceptiona^ it 
is not wonderful that what* they meet with does not 
correspond with their preconceived opiniosis, op with 
their wishes, or with their feelings; and that they 
should be offended, and perplexed, and, in desptmdenc^ 
and vexation, give up the knowledge <d the truths aa 
something which cannot be obtained. 

18. The liberty which some ncnuinal Ghriafiians 
have taken with the inspiration and exposition of the 
Bible, has tended powerftilly to undermine their own 
and the pubHo copfidence in the book. 

Having decided by reason what the Bible eupki 
to mean, they have attempted to make ita stubborn 
dialeet conform, and to stop its mouth where it weiald 
speak amiss, or by the rack to compel it to pro^diesy 
deceits ; and^ where all this will not avail, to lop off 
with the Imife the incorrigible passages. But, by the 
time this tortnringj pruning process is ended, there » 
little left which the experimenter himself betievee, and 
but little confidence in that which he affects to believe. 
When it has been once assunsed that the Old Testamcmt 
is obsolete, and filled with unworthy conceptions of €k>d, 
and dangperoEus enrers; that certain portions of the 
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New Testament are spurious, and others mistranslated; 
that manjr of the epistles are of doubtful authority 
and none of them so yarded by inspiration as to 
exclude &Ise reasoning, allegorisingSy and mysticism, 
and accommodations to the errors and prejudices of the 
age ; that even the gospels are not a revelation, but 
merely a history of one, which uninspired men wrote 
down as well as they could remember, but with less 
alnUty than Cicero or Socrates would have done it,--^ 
they are prepared for the conclusion, that there is no 
revelation^ and that reason is man's cmly guide ; that 
ihere is some iruik in the Bible which was ones 
revealed, which lies somewhere amid the rubbish of 
ages, and the confusicHi of mistake; but what it is, and 
where it is, reason must decide, taking up the particles 
of truth by its own attraction, as the magnet extracts 
iron horn, the sand. No other book could sustain its 
character for truth under such treatment; no other 
book vnritten by men of common sense was ever 
regarded as being thus incapable of definite exposition. 
Such uneertainty thrown upon human legislation would 
destroy utterly the power of civil governments. Were 
it announced from the bar and the bench that the 
obviotis import of the statute-book Is not the tnle 
import ; that more than half of it is obsolete, and filled 
with -£ilse principles of law; that, in the best parts, 
some enaetments are interpolations, and others bor- 
rowed from dead languages mistranslated; that non^ 
of them are the laws of the state, but the mere history 
of laws, passed ctges ago, which the bystanders heard 
enacted, and wrote down for our use according to the 
best of their reoojleotion, with fewer means of accuracy 
than the reporters of parliamentary or eongressional 
debates; that they have sent down to us many wise 
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fuid some foolish laws, which need to be modified in 
accommodation to the altered state of society; and 
that^ in discriminating between what is obsolete, and 
interpolated^ and misremembered^ and mistranslated, 
and what is genuine and obligatory, the bench, and the 
jury, and the people, must judge for themselves,—* 
following the dictates of their own reason, — could the 
statute-book, with no more definiteness and authority, 
defend us against the innovations of the anti-social 
system ? And can the Bible, as Heaven's law-book, 
be treated thus, and continue to be ^^ the law of the 
Lord, converting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord, 
which is pure, making wise the simple," — " the power 
of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation"? Can 
such loose and low opinions of the Bible be thrown 
out upon the community, and not subtract from tiie 
reverence and the confidence which is indispensable to 
render it the efficient legislation of beaven? The 
results of this practice have corresponded with its 
tendencies. In Germany, it has brought commentator 
and reader to the frank, unqualified denial of the 
inspiration of the Bible ; and in this country the same 
treatment of the Bible has already produced, and is 
producing, the same results. 

14. Another occasion of scepticism is the con* 
founding of the physical and moral power of God* 

Physical omnipotence is the capacity of God to do 
whatever is, in the nature of things, possible to be d(me 
by direct power. 

Moral omnipotence is the capacity of God to do, 
by laws and moral iniiuence, whatever is consistent 
with the nature of mind, of free agency, accountability^ 
and moral government* 
. He did not so make the solar system, as that its 
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goyemment, by the ten commandments, should be a 
possible thing; or so constitute the mind, as that 
choice and accountability should, by any possibility, 
be the result of a direct, irresistible omnipotence. But 
multitudes confound this distinction, and apply the 
attributes of physical omnipotence to the government 
of mind, and, thus drawing inferences against the Bible, 
attempt to explain away its unbending orthodoxy. 
Why, they say, if faith is necessary, does not God 
make men believe? Is he not omnipotent? What 
need was there for an atonement? Gould not God 
have held the heart of the universe steady, even 
though he had sanctified and pardoned the guilty ? Is 
he not almighty ? Does he not desire the salvation of 
all, and work all things after the counsel of his own 
will? Why, then, will not all men be saved? Who 
can believe that he will punish, when his power enables 
him just as consistently to save ? They overlook the 
fact, that while by simple power he conti'ols the 
material univei'se, he must act in the government of 
mind by laws, and motives, and moral influence, with 
reference to the formation and continuance of free 
agency, and accountability, and character; and that to 
assert that God can govern mind directly, as he 
governs matter, is to beg the question, and deny the 
distinction between material and moral government, 
and contradict the Bible, which declares that God, by 
^ law, could not, and only through the atonement 
could, be just, and the justifier of him that believeth. 

15. Another cause of scepticism is found in mental 
dissipation. 

There are multitudes who think incessantly, but 
never make the effort to methodize and digest their 
thoughts. They read all sorts of books, engage in all 
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fiorfcs of discussions^ hear all sorts of preaGhers, Ymij 
hoping that, in some favoured moment, truth personifisd 
will stand before them. But; as she does not sppeof, 
they let the heterogeneous mass float in upon aad 
oppress the mind, as undigested aliment does the 
stomach; till fumes and debility ensue. No wonder 
they cannot believe anything. The animal who could 
not eat between two equal attractions of appetite, aid 
at length gorged himself by eating everythiug witUn 
his reach; would not be in a more pitiable condition. 

16. The union of church and state in Protestant 
nations has been a fruitful cause of scepticism. 

It was the result of an order of things whicb fte 
reformers could not change ; which; though it some- 
times aided; hindered more than it helped the eawM 
of pure religion; while to religious liberty it gave little 
besides the name. 

It was this unhallowed allianoe with the state 
which withdrew the eye and the heart from the 
protection of Heaven; to rely on an arm of flesh, and 
from the doctrines of Heaven to the commandments 
of meU; ^nd which filled up the church with professors 
by subscriptions to creeds and conformity to ceremonies; 
without the evangelical qualifications of repentance 
towards God; and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
this bad alliance; the Sabbath was profaned; and a lax 
morality prevailed within the sacred enclosures of the 
church; and discipline was neglected; and erimes 
tolerated; in high places and low ; while the right of 
presentation to the ministry by the king and nobility; 
rendered the ministry a sinecure; and filled it, not 
unfrequently; with ignorant; viciouS; and heretical 
men. 

Thi» prqMisteroiis ezhifattioii of region in aUianee 
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with the world obaoured her glory, destroyed hsr 
purity, ^d ^rokQ her power, and emandpated men 
from the doimmon of CbFistiaoity, to &U baek upon 
scepticism a&d infidelity. 

In the Uni^ States we have indeed no union of 
church and state ; and yet we have not escaped entirely 
the amalgamation of the church and the world. Just 
in proportion as, on principles of superstition, or 
formality, or policy, men without holiness are repo^ 
msed as members of the church of Christ, the same 
results will follow : a lax obseryanee of the Sabbath, a 
loose morality and formal worship, or laxity of doctrine, 
sU of which alike grieve the Spirit, and abandon man 
to hia own heart's lust« It was this amalgamation of 
the ehnrcb with the world, in New England, by a 
profession without eyidenea of piety, that stopped, for 
seventy years, those revivals with which the colonies 
pommaneed, and which began again only with the 
restoration of the scriptural tenure of membeKhip, by 
a credible profession of holiness. It was this amal- 
gamation which brought unconverted men into the 
ministry, and introduced first laxity of doctrine and 
pmctice, and then Arianism, and after that Socinianism, 
till at length seeptioism became the predominant east 
of those who were not professedly evangelical. 

The attempt making by some to annihilate the 
distuaction of church and eongregation among nominal 
Ghri^ians, and to comprehend in one charitable fellow-* 
ship entire towns, parishes, or congregations, is one oi 
the 'most efficient methods which could be devised for 
putti]^ out the light and paralysing the power of the 
Gospel, and filling the land with sceptics and infidels. 

The' way to prevent infidelity ia not to unspiritualise 
Ohristianify, and make it aimpiy a rel^ion of finrms 
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and moveable terms^ so accommodating that imholj 
men shaU find neither reproof nor repellency ; not^ so 
to bring down the church, and its doctrines and 
discipline, that infidels maj find themselres well 
qualified and acceptable brethren, without any change 
of sentiment or practice. 

Men of sense despise such temporising policy. 
They know that religion is either a matter of vast 
magnitude or nothing ; and since these teachers reduce 
it so nearly to a cipher, they choose to go for the 
whole, and regard it all as a fable. 

If you search the congregations of a whole nation, 
you will find scepticism to predominate most in those 
places where the claims and sanctions of the Gospel 
have been brought down the lowest, and the difference 
between Christian and infidel so narrowed down, that, 
in the conjunction, it would be difficult to decide 
whether Christianity had been converted to infidelity, 
or infidelity to Christianity. 

17. Not a few are rendered sceptical by the pro- 
tracted habit of believing the truth without obeying it. 

The snares of the world, and the deceitfulness of . 
riches, and the lust of other things, spring up and 
choke the word, and it becomes unfruitful. In this 
condition of unproductive hearing, while the world 
rises in relative estimation, the concerns of eternity 
recede and disappear. The result is a growing insen- 
sibility of mind to evidence. The being of God, and 
the inspiration of the Bible, and the realities of the 
eternal state, though certified by evidence more 
luminous and powerful than ever was concentrated on 
any other subject, assume the position of believed but 
unrealized truths, like those distant orbs of heaven 
whose light, as yet, has not reached the earth. The 
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man has a respect for religion, and its institutioiis ; 

and; under the power of conscience^ there is at times 

solemnity^ and impression^ and many good wishes^ and 

half-formed resolutions, and earnest desires, and sad 

regrets, and many fears, and many hopes of heing and 

doing better. But this, at length, becomes an irksome 

state. The wane of life, and the approaching shades 

of evening, warn the subject that his days are almost 

numbered, and that eternity is near. He would prefer 

becoming a Christian by regeneration, if he thought 

he could; but begins to fear that he never shall; 

wishes there might be some other way, hopes there 

may be, and begins to look around with exploring eye, 

to see if there is not. And immediately, as' eagles 

gather about the slain, temptations gather about the 

ruined man, and volunteer their aid. And now the 

truth, heard before with patience, begins to become 

irksome and painful, and he hears with the re-action of 

excited sensibility. He believes to be sure ; but then 

the doctrines are preached too much, or with too much 

terror, or too much earnestness, or too much severity, 

or personality of reference. He wishes that ministers 

would preach the relative duties more, and the doctrines 

less. Still, it is slowly that education, and conscience, 

and habit, let go. In times of peril, and of quickened 

attention to religion, conscience awakes, and drives 

out the intrusions of doubt, and shakes his soul with 

salutary fear. He trembles, relents, and is almost 

persuaded to become a Christian ; but the elastic cord 

which binds him only yields to the pressure, but does 

not break ; and, when the momentary effort has passed 

by, returns to its strength. And now the alternative 

becomes imperious of meeting or disbelieving the 

terrors of the future state ; and finally he determines. 
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if possible, to disbdieye. A large proportion of the 
yimient opponents of evangelioal doctrine and the 
Bible, are men who were onoe nominal belieyers, and 
had, at some period of their life, been seriously awak- 
ened about the conq^ms of their souls, until despon* 
deney, and guflt, and fear, made them aceptiea. 

18. Undefined and unworthy conceptions of experi« 
mental religion, as associated with the weaknesses and 
extrayaganoes of indiscreet and fanatical good raeO; 
are the occasions of uncertainty and doubt $o many 
minds. 

I do not regard as &naticism a sudden and deep 
seose of guilt and danger, falling upon many minds at 
the same time, and followed speedily with filial sorrow 
tor sin, and affectionate reliance on the Sa?iour, and a 
life subsequently consecrated to his seryice. I have 
reference to great exciten^ent where there is little 
knowledge ; to excessiye, unregulated, tumultoous 
&eling,*^6uperseding discretion, and enUating the 
animal susceptibilities, and neryon^ excitement, and 
spiritual pide, — ^regardless alike of scriptural restraint, 
and the decorum of ciyilised social intercourse. When 
such whirlwinds of wildfire break out among wood, 
and hay, and stubble, it is called by some a reyiyal of 
Fsligion ; but, though there should be some religion 
amid the yast disorder, I call it fanaticism, and the 
real religion of it is like a few kernels of wheat amid 
mountains of chafi^, set on fire and blown about by 
furious winds. It is owing to such excesses, that 
lasting associations oi odium are attached to revivals, 
even where no such exhibitions are witnessed, and 
where the effects are pure and undefiled religion. 

19. Another cause of scepticism is found in dissolute 
Jiabits. 
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The process is short and obTious. The eonfliet 
between the man's praqtioe uid his conscience is too 
seTere to be permanentlj endured. One or the other 
must conform^ or there can be no peace. To relinquish 
his guilty pleasures and sinful wajs^ he is not prepared. 
These he will not give up, and therefore his only alfeer- 
nalive is to deceive himself; and still his conscienee by 
false testimony. This commonly is attempted, at first, 
by an endeavour so to expound the Bible as that, it 
shall speak peace to the wicked. But it is formed of 
such unbending materials, that, though bent out of the 
way, like the elastic bow, it flies back the moment the 
constraining force relaxes. If wrested, it requires too 
much watohing, and holding wrong, to consist with 
oonvenience and comfort ; for though, with great effort, 
it may be stretched upon the rack, and compelled to 
prophesy peace to the wicked, no sooner are the engines 
of torture relaxed, than it thunders out again, *^ There 
is no peace, saith my Ood, to the wicked." The Bible, 
therefore, to a vicious man, is a most terrific book ; 
with all he can do, and with all the help he can obtain 
to explain it away, it keeps him in constant alarm ; 
like the fires of a volcano, it burns fiercely beneath his 
feet, and keeps up a dreadftil sound in his ears, and 
shakes his soul with reiterated and unsubdued alarms, 
until, in weariness, and vexation, and desperation, he 
turns ftiriously, and rushes, vi et armif, upon bis 
unrelenting tormentor. And now he stands erect, and 
sets his mouth against the heavens, and his foot on all 
which is pure and holy 3 and calls it emancipation, and 
the triumph of reason over education, and superstition, 
and priestcraft. 

One illustration of this kind may stand for thou- 
sands. A youth, religiously educated, comes, in quest 
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of employment^ from the countty to one of our great 
cities. His principles are unperverted; his breath is 
pure^ his morals are uncomipty his conscience is tender^ 
and all his habits are good. Bat he is a stranger ; 
and^ in his yacant moments, hr from parents and 
friends, is solitary. He falls, at length, into the 
society of amiable, polite, and courteous young men ; 
but, alas ! adepts in the wiles of temptation, and the 
practices of evil, they spread the snnre for his feet, and 
dig the pit for his down&ll. At first, he is shocked, 
and recoils; and they, nothing daunted, renew their 
assiduities, and let fall upon his ear their sympathy 
for his faintness of heart and superstitious fears. 
Their sophistry and cavils distil as dew upon him, and 
their sarcasm eateth as doth a canker. By little and 
little, his heart receives the shock with less repellency ; 
and, as he sees that they eat and do not die, and 
hears them boasting of their liberty^ the young unhal- 
lowed desire begins to rise in his bosom; and, as 
conscience falters, and his fears subside, in evil hour be 
consents to the enticement, and is undone. Still, for a 
season, a wounded conscience pains him, and he passes 
sleepless nights and days of woe. '^ 0, that I had 
never left the abodes of purity, and come to this guilty 
city ! 0, that I had resisted and burst away, when 
I faltered and was almost persuaded to do so! 0, 
my mother ! what wouldst thou say, didst thou know 
what thy son is doing ? 0, my sister, didst thou see 
what thy brother has become, how would thy pure 
heart bleed!" But the net is upon him, and be 
struggles only to draw closer the toils about him. 
The stream is rolling on with a broader, deeper tide, 
which he resists with a feebler arm, till, in desperation, 
resistance ceases, and he goes downward in the fiill 
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career of augmenting^ crime. At length, Ms guilty 
pleasures surpass his income, and, to meet the 
deficiency, he borrows of his employer. Yes, he 
borrows, — ^without leave, indeed, — ^but to repay; and 
borrows agfain, and repeats the loan, till repayment 
becomes impossible ; and at length detection and shame 
burst upon him. And now his character is gone, his 
prospects in life are blasted, and he becomes misanthropic 
and desperate. He will not reform, and he cannot 
endure the hell which the truth believed kindles in 
bis bosom, and resolves to bury his wretchedness in the 
ruins of his faith. He calls to his aid Hume, and 
Paine, and Volney, and Voltaire, and Owen, and 
Wright, and becomes a sceptic; and between the 
gambling-table and the brothel, and the midnight 
enterprises of the anti-social band and the jail, he spends 
bis days ; till at length the hand of justice overtakes 
him, and he dies in a halter. 

20. I will only add, that implicit confidence in 
great and learned men who have been unbelievers, is 
a frequent cause of scepticism. 

For, though there is no class of men who boast 
more of free and independent thought than sceptics, 
there are, in fact, few men who think less, or rely with 
a more tame, implicit, unthinking confidence on the 
opinion of others. I'hey assume that these great men 
have examined the subject thoroughly and candidly on 
both sides, and that where such minds have been 
unable to find competent evidence to rest their faith 
upon, it must be that there is none. But all these 
premises, so important to the .conclusion, are assumed 
without evidence, and falsely. The instance is probably 
yet to be found, of a sceptic who had soberly, and 
carejully, and candidly examined both sides ; who had 
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studied the history; and design, and eTidenoe, and 
exposition; of the Bible* Many who hare undertaken 
to read it; only to find armour against it; haTe been 
dured of their soeptieism ) but I do not believe a well- 
autiaenlaeated instance ean be found; of a soeptie who 
WAS a good biblical scholar; and who studied thoroughly 
tlM Bible and its evidences^ and remained ft sceptie. 
But; if it were so^ it would be nothing to be rc^ed o&; 
while of men of great mind and learning a hundred to 
one read and are eonyinoed. Qr^t minds httve dso 
gi^eat and evil heftrts^ powerful passionS; gt^at vic^ of 
life; and great aversion to the truth; and violent 
prgudices against it; and an indomitable pride; revolting 
against the duty of beooming littie children; thttt they 
may enter the kingdom of God. The children of onr 
SabbathHsohoolS; of twelve years of agC; are probably 
mueh better acquainted with the history; and doct^eS; 
and evidences of the Bible; than the aUest deists who 
have ponred forth torrents of scorn and invective 
ftgaidst it* Nothing; therefore; is r&t^e weak; and 
foolish; and perilous; than the sceptk^m Which i» 
inspiied by confidence in perverted talent; and 
unapplied knowledge^ and the decisions of ignorance^ 
prejudice; and hatt^; against the word of God. 

In respect to the remedy for scepticism; ^ete ste 
two courses. One k the eonoentratioft of the mind 
upon admitted truthS; with reference to &e immediate 
exercise of right affections. 

The khowledge requisite to the ^fereise of the 
liflfectidns Is far short of that which is demanded to 
settle all the difficulties and remove all thfe doubts of a 
speculating mind ; and correct affections in view of 
truth are practicable, while many clouds hang over 
|j«rtietilar departments of the great subject. A matt 
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may imderstand and approye the vital parts of the c(m«« 
stitution of the countiy^ long before he has studied and 
made tip iue misd on everj particular } and his patriotic 
approbfttioii of what he does understand will aid him 
in the study and comprehension of the rest. I& like 
maimer, when the heart shall render to God the 
hdinage of tote and eonfidence) gratitude a&d obedi^ 
eo^ in view of m6h exhilntio&s of bis oharadter) and 
word^ and ways> as are oompreh^ded; and mititled to 
a^Ssetieiiftee oonfideft^^ three-fourths of all the specti'^ 
- lative dffl^lties wiU pass away as the mists recede 
Were tli^ rising sun^ atid those which linger will he 
somi ndjttsDed. 

To a^otnplish this result, however, a rigid inhi- 
bitidn must be laid upon the haUt df speculation » For 
the presietit it must be stopped, and the wfaoje soul be 
turned ftom i^4 efforl at knowhig everything to the 
efibrt al doing l^e WiH of God, as &r ai^ known ; and 
to this end the Bilde should be devoutly read, with ^ 
Bimfte tefi)renc« to undeiistanding and obeying the 
clfttme of God upon the heart: Lcrt a careftd ncm- 
nlsreeurse be maintained with all associiates Who Would 
imtt your mind; bring arisund you the Soisiety of 
inteUigent Christian friends | and give youl>self, at 
stated timeS) daily to retirement, the reading of the 
Scriptures, and fervent prayer for guidance and iHumi- 
aatiofl. Attend statedly also upon the public worthip 
of God 5 and be carefdl to avoid every practice whleh 
would do violence to your eonscience> and to preserve 
unbroken, and with increasing vigour, all your serious 
mental associations ; and daily, and often as the know* 
ledge of duty breaks in upon your mind,— do it. Giro 
to God the affections of your soul, and consecrate 
yourself to his serrice. Exercise ingenuotis sorrow 
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for jofar sins, and relj affectioiiately upon the 
SftTionr. 

The chief difficoltj jon will have to encounter will 
be the mental effort to begin, and the difficoltj and 
iilEsomeness of a first attempt to fix yonr thoughts 
upon an unwelcome and long-n^lected subject It is 
this reluctance of the mind to give itself immediately 
to the subject^ and the fiuntness of heart incident to the 
earlj stages of effort, upon which temptation concen- 
trates its power to produce indefinite procrastination 
and doubt. But decision wiU soon be followed with 
augmented power of resolyed purpose, with diminished 
resistance, and with the increased influence of the 
Spirit, till; by the divine blessing, you come to a calm, 
intelligent, delightful consecration of all your powers to 
Him who loved you and gave himself to die for yonr sins. 

The course here recommended is not a mere theorj; 
but a practical prescription^ often repeated, and never, 
to my knowledge, without auspicious results. I have 
known young men of literary distinction and sceptical 
habits, who obtained quickly in this way permanent 
satisfaction^ which years of discussion and mental 
scrutiny had failed to bestow ; and veterans in sceptical 
debate I have known, who, by a devout communion 
with their own hearts and the Bible, have come into 
the possession of abiding confidence and tranquillity of 
mind. These results are doubtless an illustration of 
the promise, " If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine/' and of what is meant by 
becoming a little child, in order to enter the kingdom 
of God. The man who will not obey the Gospel till 
he can comprehend everything which appertains to the 
vast system will probably never obey itj while he 
whose heart (A lows with equal steps the movements of 
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Lis understanding; may hope to find his path shining 
more and more to the perfect day. 

There are^ however^ some minds of such a tempera- 
ment, and of such inflexible habits^ as may render the 
total inhibition of speculation extremely difficult. In 
such a case, while I would still urgently recommend 
the preceding course in respect to the devout discipline 
of the heart, by reading, and prayer, and efforts to feel 
right, there would seem .to be a necessity of referring 
the mind also to the elementary principles of accounta- 
bility and moral government. These are the pillars of 
the temple, without which it is but a heap of splendid 
ruins; and no one can be conversant with sceptical 
minds, and not perceive their deficiency in elementary 
knowledge and exact definitions. They always include 
some positions at variance with the principles of moral 
government, and leave out principles which are indis- 
pensable to a just conception of the subject ; and, like 
missing a figure in an arithmetical process, it vitiates 
the result. But the mistake having been made, and 
persisted in, and incorporated in every train of thought, 
is not likely to be detected by the subject alone. The 
aid of some intelligent friend is needed, who, in a free 
conversation, may point out the false assumptions, and 
supply the deficiencies, and put the definitions and 
reasonings in order; and, generally, they will move on 
unbiassed to a delightful result of mental satisfaction. 
The elementary principles of the Christian system are, 
like the elements of all the great works of Heaven, 
few, obvious, and of sublime simplicity ; and I have 
never known them disencumbered, and fairly presented 
to the minds of sceptical men, without gratifying results. 

These elements of theology are comprehended in 
just conceptions of the decrees of God, as having for 

B 
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their object an intelligent universe, composed of free 
agents, and governed by perfect laws, perfectly 
admimstered, — including the remedial system for the 
maintenance of law, and the reformation and foi^ve- 
ness of the guilty. They are easily understood ; and 
when these great lights in the moral heavens arise, 
they dispel all darkness, and perplexity, and doubt. 
The' temptations to atheism, and fatalism, and to 
heresy and error, pass away ; and reason, acting upon 
correct premises, arrives with ease and delight at 
consistent and satisfying results. The conscience does 
its office ; the heart feels its accountability, and obliga- 
tion, and guilt ; and, by the power of truth and the 
Holy Spirit, the will signifies its adhesion, and the 
affections flow forth in those channels of benevolence 
and complacency which heaven has provided for 
obedient minds. 

It is not enough, however, that the mind, long 
vexed and bewildered, should be guided once only 
through the labyrinth out of the wilderness into the 
open field and the light of day. The perceptions of 
the way might become dim, or the memory of old 
associations might return, to bias and bewilder the 
mind. The process should be travelled over in the 
society of experienced friendship, till the truth becomes 
familiar, till all its impressions remain, and its lig>ht 
shines serenely, and all the perverting associations of 
error fall as scales from the eyes and chains from the 
soul. And with such aid, where the commitment of 
party, or the pride of reason, or malignant animosity, 
or inveterate vicious habits, do not prevent, the result is 
as sure as anything which depends on the unperverted 
action of evidence and moral influence upon the human 
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Where no such guidance of expeTienood friendship 
can be had, no alternativa remains but to add to the 
firat prescription, inflexibly adhered to, the careful 
study of the beat elementary authors on mental pbilo* 
Bophy, and moral government, and the evidences of 
Christianity. This, though a somewhat protracted and 
laborious course, is the only alternative, and is justified 
and enforced by the immensity of the interest at stake. 

"Paley's Natural Theology" stands unrivalled as 
a neat, copious, conclusive argument of the existence 
and operation of the omniscient design, almighty 
power, and unmingled benevolence of an eternal mind. 
But, for just and comprehensive views of the first 
principles of religion, the ^^ Analogy of Natural and 
Bevefded Religion," by Butler, is, probably, unrivalled 
by any product of the human mind; and, studied 
tborougbly, and honestly, and prayerfully, by any 
mind of sufficient power to be entitled to speculate at 
all, will guide it out of darkness into light. 

The motives to adopt Bome course to alleviate and 
confirna a wavering mind are numerous snd powerAil, 

Bcapticism is a condition empty of enjoyment, and 
attended with great mental desolation. Sceptical men 
are never satisfied with their speculations, and are 
never happy, and are often miserable. The mind was 
made for the acquisition of knowledge; and that 
knowledge concerning which they doub^*«^the being, 
character, law, and government of God— ^is of all 
knowledge, the most interesting in itself, and the naost 
important. Scepticism, therefore, dooms the intellect 
to sterility and famine, and the heart to vacancy, and 
the soul to suspense, on this most important subject. 

It is also an entirely gratuitous deprivation of good, 

and endurance of evil. 

b2 
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The reiteratect complaint, that there are so many 
opinions on the subject that nothing can be known, is 
as unfounded as it is pusillanimous. Were opinions 
the only source of knowledge, and to be weighed by the 
pound, or to be counted by the dozen, to decide hy the 
su£Prage of number what is true, the conclusion might 
be well founded; but facts and evidence are the 
material of knowledge, and the elementary truths of 
revelation are just as plain, and their results just as 
easily attained, and just as satisfactory and certain, as 
on any other subject. Ou the same condition that 
knowledge can be obtained in natural philosophy, it 
can be obtained in theology. Honest, persevering 
application, is the universal condition of knowledge in 
every department of the kingdom of God ; and the 
theological department is just as accessible to study, 
and just as certainly rewards industry, as any other* 
At the entrance it is written, — " If thou shalt incline 
thine ear to wisdom, and apply thy heart to under- 
standing; if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest 
up thy voice for imderstanding ; if thou seekest her as 
silver, aud searchest for her as for hid treasure ; then 
shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find 
the knowledge of God."* 

By far the greatest portion of intelligent minds 
who have candidly and thoroughly investigated, have 
escaped indecision and doubt, and multitudes by the 
same means have emerged from darkness, and come 
into the possession of a settled confidence. It were a 
libel on heaven to suppose that it has thrown wide 
open all the avenues of natural knowledge, and lit up 
lamps about them, and shrouded with impenetrable 
darkness the threshold of moral government— the 

* Prov. ii. 2—5. 
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gateway of eternity. God is not the author of 
scepticism. He has not thrust out orbs of inteUigence 
to roll about him in blackness of darkness. It is his 
desire to manifest himself to the minds which he has 
made, by pouring out floods of light around him 
through the medium of his works and his word ; and 
the wayfaiing man, though a fool, need not err. 

To every sceptical man, I would say, then, in 
conclusion, — The subjects upon which your mind 
wavers are too important to be permitted to hang in 
doubt. You cannot prove that there is no God, or that 
the soul is not immortal, and accountable, and depraved, 
needing an atonement and sanctification to escape 
everlasting ruin and obtain eternal life. But, before 
you reject the subject, you ought to be well ascertained 
that the inspiration of the Bible, and its representations 
of human character and the future state are not true. 
Were your titles to your earthly estate doubtful, that 
fact would wake up all your energies to put the matter 
out of doubt. If you had as much evidence in the 
night that your house is on fire as you have that you 
are a sinner, and that God will by no means clear the 
guilty, would you cry ^^ Peace!" and sleep on, because 
you did not know to a certainty that it was your house 
which was burning? Would you pass a road beset 
probably with robbers, because you had some doubts 
whether they would be there or not ? If you had as 
much evidence of poison in your cup as you have that 
Christianity is true and scepticism ruinous, would you 
drink, because you did not certainly know that there 
was death in it ? It is not enough that you do not 
know the Bible to be true. You ought to know it to 
be false, before you reject it : seeing, if it is false, nothing 
is lost J and' all is lost, if it be true, and you reject it. 



LECTURE III. 

THB PSRIL8 OF ATHEISM TO THfi ITATIOX. 

''This know also, that in the last da^s perilous times feball 
come : for men #hall be lovers of thcif own selves, covetotw, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, 
unholy, wit&ont natural affection, trucebreakers, false' accusers, 
incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures more than lovers of 
God ; having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof: 
from such turn away. For of this sort are they which creep into 
houses, and lead captive silly women laden with sins, led awiy 
with divers lusts ; ever learning, and never able to oome to the 
knowledge of the truth." 

8i;oH ai'd the men whose assault upon Ghiistiaidty 
was predicted eighteen hundred years ago, and fulfilled 
bj the atheistic conspiracy in France against the being 
and government of God. The result terrified the worlds 
ond sent the experimentalists howling out of timei or 
crying to the rocks and the moimtains to fall up<^ 
them. 

Recently, the disciples of this school, imported and 
indigenous, having recovered from their panic, wish to 
repeat their experiment upon our republican institutions. 
For even here the conjimction of circumstances is not 
right. Religion and law, those cancers of the body 
politic, remain } and need to be removed, that healthfiil 
atheistic liberty may, in its deeds of glory, rival all the 
past achievements of earth and heaven. It is not my 
purpose to inrinuate that all men who are sceptical, or 
who are deists, or that even all who may doubt or 
disbelieve the being of a God, have a distinct partici- 
pation in the views and plans of political atheists, or 
are debased by the loatheome profligacy which eharac* 
teriP'^ ho real adepts in this crusade against 
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human and divine instdtutions. There are many whom 
the influence of Christianity has kept back from 
presumptuous sinS; and who^ by their past habits and 
existing alliances, would be withheld from an attempt 
to turn the world upside down ; and I am not surprised 
at the incredulity expressed by some as to the reality 
of a conspiracy in our land against the being of God, 
and our civil; and social, and religious institutions. 

I can only say, that in Boston and New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and through New England 
and the Middle States, such an organisation was as 
open and as well known as that of Christian churches, 
and no formal proof ivas needed at the time these 
Isotures were delivered. Their plans were avowed in 
their books, and tracts, and newspapers, and inculcated 
in their temples of reason, discussed in their weekly 
meetings, and threatened as an achievement which 
was near, even at the door. It was boasted that in 
Boston there were six hundred men on their side, 
ready to pledge their property for the propagation of 
their piinciples. And they actually petitioned the 
leg^islature for the charter of a college, to be established 
under their auspioes. Of this combination many were 
young men, whose perversion extended sorrow and 
alarm through the city, and created for a time that 
kind of febrile action which precedes contempt of law 
and insurrection. About this time the female apostle 
of atheistic liberty visited the city, and her lectures 
were thronged nob only by men, but even by females 
of respectable standing. And the effect oF these 
lectures on such listeners was not the mere gratification 
of curiosity. She made her converts, and that, too, 
not among the low and vicious alone. Females of 
education and refinement---females of respectable 
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standing in society — those who had been the friends 
and associates of my own children — were numbered 
among her votaries, and advocated her sentiments. 

In New York the effects of such efforts were still 
greater. Under the imposing title of '' the working 
men/* the campaign was opened at the polls, and in 
some wards the atheistic ticket came near to succeeding'. 
About the same time, a society of philanthropists 
published a report on the miserable condition of 
abandoned females in the city, which produced a public 
meeting, attended by such high threats and furious 
denunciations, and emanations of atheistic liberty, and 
indications of popular fury, as threatened to supersede 
the protection of law, and to expose men of self- 
denying benevolence to personal violence. 

Such also, for a time, was the influence of the 
invidious distinction betfveen working men and others, 
and of the infidel trumpet-call to all the envious and 
vicious poor, that, to my certain knowledge, serious 
apprehension was felt by the most judicious and 
sagacious men, and measures were adopted to balance 
these invidious associations of working men by other 
associations, of correct principles, and thus to paralyse 
their power ; and by lyceums, and libraries, and public 
lectures, to draw the youthful population of our cities 
from such pernicious influence to the paths of real 
science and virtue. It was as a humble eflbrt in this 
countervailing movement, that these lectures were 
composed and delivered ; in which, at the time, no one 
supposed that the writer did "so fight as one that 
beateth the air." 

The unholy alliance * has, I doubt not, felt the 
results of these various efibrts, in the re-action of a 
virtuou*' '^ent, and has been restrained. 
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fiut they are not disbanded^ they hare not abandoned 
their object. Their books, and tracts, and newspapers, 
are still . at work, and they are waiting only the 
recun*ence of such a moral atmosphere as m&j farour 
the bursting out of the contagion with new virulence 
and power.* 
~ It is the testimony of the female champion of 
atheistic liberty, whose opportunity to feel the pulse of 
moral evil in the nation was unequalled, and whose 
spirit-stirring eloquence was well calculated to apply 
the torch to the concealed train, that atheistical 
education must and will come, either by public 
suffrage or by revolution, 

I wish it, however, to be understood, that it is not 
so much the power of this organisation, as to its 
numerical force, or even its influence at the polls 
directly, tl^at is to be feared, as its effect in creating 
and extending a poisonous leaven, which gradually and 
silently, but really and effectually, shall undermine the 
faith and moral principle of the nation, and prepare 
society for dissolution ; which, in some eventful crisis, 
may suspend the attraction of the divine government, 
and cut the cords which bind us together as a nation. 

Their numbers, however, are not to be despised, — 
including those who are intelligently committed, and 

* The existence of an extensive atheistic conspiracy in 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, following in the wake of 
pantheism, is too well known by all intelligent men to need any 
enlarged statement. Interesting particulars on this point are 
given in a recent letter of Prof. Alexander, of Princeton, in the 
K T. Observer, A large body of European population, in some 
of our leading cities, are in perfect sympathy with this European 
movement. In Cincinnati certain rationalistic Germans have 
avowed their purpose to abolish the Sabbath, and have com- 
menced public banquets and theatrical exhibitions on that day. 

Ed 
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thoM whoM h«arto and habits of evil so sympatbise 
with them as to fall into and swell the channel of thehf 
rirer, hj a nattiral affinity and a copious flood. Wero 
all whom their designs and a coincidence of favouring 
cirottmstances might bring under their influence drawn 
out^ it would develope a terrific numerical and physical 
power. The wisdom of Ood is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in the maintenance of his cause against 
vast majorities often of infuriated opposition by 
keeping back the bad affinities from an organised 
concentration. 

it is the tendency^ then^ of political atheism^ to 
prostrate our republican institutions^ which I am to 
Ulustrftte in this lecture,«^the tendency to stimulate 
and augment the powers of evil; and to suspend the 
restraining action of the divine government^ until self-- 
government becomes impossible^ and revolution and 
anarchy follow^ and a despotic government closes the 
scene. 

And^ whether man be regarded as a mere machine, 
and motive as acting on mechanical principles, or 
whether he be considered as a free, accountable, 
immortal mind, acting under the responsibilities oiP 
eternity; political atheism must differ in its results 
immensely from Christianity, and its influence be most 
baleful : for, if it is by motive as a mechanical power 
that he is moved to good and deterred from evil, what 
is the motive of a momentary existence, to an existence 
without end f A drop to the ocean — an atom to the 
universe. But, if mind is voluntary and accountable 
in its action, and motive is the good or evil associated 
by a divine constitution with holiness or sin, through 
endless ages, then is the power of the divine govern- 
ment proportioned to the strength of desire for good 
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aad averflion to eril; and to the magnitude^ and 
oertaintj^ and duration^ of its rewards and its penalties* 
Atlieiflmi then^ lets out a race of famished; infuriated 
animftls; g^oaded by instinct^ and unrestrained by 
prospeotive hopes and fears, to rend and deyour, and 
defttroj and be destroyed, as one class of insects sweeps 
away another* How can a republic of such animals be 
su8tained;--^which no eye of God inspects, no law 
restrains, upon which no. hope of eternity dawns, and 
no fear darkens ? 

The necessity of intelligence and virtue to the 
perpetuity of republican liberty, is as real as it is 
proverbial* Despotism may coerce the obedience of 
dark; ferocious mifid against inclination, and lay its 
heavy hand upon the boiling wrath within. But, in 
republics, public sentiment will rule: and what will 
that public sentiment be, which emanates from the 
heart of man, unchaetened by the hopes and fears of 
eternity, and undirected by coercive human laws, and 
not humanised by the kind affinities of the family, and 
unstimulated to industry by the charm of personal 
aoquisitiou; possession, and enjoyment ? — Naked, 
ferocious human nature, conglomerated and condensed, 
in respect to all its tendencies to evil. Rivers do not 
more copiously and irresistibly bear onward their 
burthen to the ocean, nor does the rock, loosed from 
the cliff, with more certain desolation thunder down 
the precipice, than man, tempted and unrestrained, 
rashes on to dissipation and ruin. 

All governments originate in the necessities of Self- 
defence against the violent evil propen^ties of man. 
Walled cities, armies, navies, and notes of hand and 
bonds, and prisons and death, are memorials indicative 
of the indomitable propensity of man to evil. It i^ 
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but a little^ too, which law can preserve and protect 
from ingenious frauds or successful violence. It has 
no sleepless omniscient eye, no omnipresent^ omnipotent 
arm. Such delinquents only can be punished as can 
be arrested and convicted by a regular process of 
evidence. A government is needed to corroborate the 
public laws of men, — which can look in upon the hearty 
and intimidate and stifle the young desire of evil, 
which can rouse up fear ^bout the path of guilty and 
tranqnilise the madness of the heart. 

Pagan legislators felt the necessity of such aid ; 
sndf bad as were the characters of their fictitious 
divinities, the sanctions of their religion were a blessings 
compared with the philosophy of Epicurus^ which 
turned off from the world the inspection of the gods, 
and the retributions of the futm*e state. Its prevalence 
in Greece caused her downfall, and in the Roman 
empire was followed by the extinction of lloman 
patriotism, and by that enervating voluptuousness 
which undermined the republic, and introduced the 
despotism of the Caesars. It was an era of mad 
ambition, and revolution, and proscription, and blood, 
— a political earthquake, from which the republic 
never recovered, and whose agitations ceased not till 
she sought repose in the calm of despotism. Among 
the Jews, the reign of the same philosophy was to 
morals what the reign of the plague is in a great 
city, — everything good died in its pestilent atmosphere, 
while all which was evil grew I'ank and abundant. 

There never has been but one government profes- 
sedly atheistic. The National Assembly of France, 
in the commencement of the revolution, appointed n. 
committee to inquire and report whether there were a 
God : and the committee reported that there could be 
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no liberty on earth while there was belieyed to be a 
God m heaven; and that there is no Ood, and that 
death is an eternal sleep. The Assembly adopted the 
report, abolished the Sabbath^ burnt the Bible, insti- 
tuted the decade^ and ordained the worship of the 
goddess of liberty, in the person of a vile woman. 
Bnt the consequences were too terrible to be endured ; 
it converted the most polished nation of Europe into a 
nation of fiends and furies, and the theatre of volup- 
tuous refinement into a stall of blood. The mighty 
Mind who governs the universe — ^whose being they 
had denied, whose word they had burnt, whose worship 
tfaej had -abolished, whose protection they had rejected, 
and whose wrath they defied — ^withdrew his protection, 
and gave them up ; and, with the ferocity of famished 
tigers, they fastened on each other's throats, and 
commenced the work of death, till, quickly, few were 
left alive to tell the tale of woe. And yet, this 
dreadful experiment these men would repeat upon us. 
The entire corroborating action of the government of 
Grod, with all its satelHte institutions, they would 
abolish, to let out upon society in wrath, without 
nuxture and without measure, the impatient depravity 
of man. 

The family — ^the foundation of the political edifice, 
the methodiser of the world's business, and the main- 
spring of its industry — they would demolish. The 
family — ^the sanctuary of the pure and warm affections, 
where the helpless find protection, tb^ wretched sym- 
pathy, and the wayward undying afiection, while 
parental hearts Jive to love, and pray, and forgive — 
they would disband and desecrate. The family — that 
school of indelible early impression, and of unextin- 
guished affection — ^that verdant spot in life's dreai*y 
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wasto^ about witich memory ling^ers— that oentfe of 
attraction^ which holds back the heady and high- 
mindedi and whose cords bring out of the vortex the 
shipwrecked mariner^ after the last strand of every 
other cable is parted-^these political Vandals would 
dismantle. The fire on its altars they would put (rat ) 
the cold hand of death they would place on the warm 
beatings of its heart j to substitute the vagranoy of 
desire^ the rage of lust^ and the solitude^ and disease 
and desolation; which follow the footsteps of unregu- 
lated nature; exhausted by excess* 

The possession of the soil in fee simple^ which to 
industry is like the action of the sun to the moyements 
of the heavenly bodies^ they would exchange for the 
common field; where men perform their tasks> and 
receive their rations; and eat, and diink; and deep^ 
and die^ while infancy is committed to the tender 
mercies of state nurserieS; in which; during the experi- 
ment in France; about nine out of ten died;--4i system 
which; by infanticide and disease; had; in half a century; 
reduced by one^half the population of the Sandwich 
Islands; and; were it to be universal and permanttit; 
would; in a few centuries; nearly depopulate the earth. 

Thus would political atheism suspend the kind 
attractions of Heaven upon uS; imd let out the storm of 
guilty passion; and; by one disastrous wavC; from stem to 
stem make a clear breach over uS; sweeping away what 
patriots; and Christians^ and Heaven have done to 
render us happy. 

It would unspiritualiee our souls; cut off eternity 
from our being; to hang Jts leaden weights upon the 
wheels of our machine; till it run down and stop for 
ever. It would teach us tti regard accountability as a 
fiction; and right and wrong as obsolete termS; without 
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uM or metming^ while^ with signal oonristonoy)' it 
a&atliematised the ministry of Christy eulogised the 
most abominable crimes^ and covered the most exalted 
virtaes with contempt and obloquy. 

The entire system is constructed for the acoommo* 
dfttion of the most disgusting licentiousness^ and pro- 
duc^ the most fearful paroxysms of infuriated 
deprarity. It reduces man to be the insect of a day^ 
and renders murder an erent of no more magnitude 
than the killing of a fly, " What is it to kill a man ? " 
— said one of these atheistic philosophers, while the 
work of death was going on, and the blood was flowmg 
from the guillotine as from an inexhaustible fountain.*^ 
^' Only just to change the direction of a few ounces of 
blood.'' And so, in the progress of the rerolution 
which they contrived and let out upon the world, they 
changed, in about five millions of instances, the direc- 
tion of a few ounces of blood. 

But more than sufficient has been said to establish 
the Vandal tendency of political atheism upon our 
repablioan institutions. If the iron governments of 
Europe, justified by age, custom, power, and the sanc- 
tions of eternity perverted to sustain them, could not 
stand, how shall we of yesterday escape, should the 
action of the same baleful cause be concentrated upon 
UB ? To us it would be like the falling of the dam, and 
the desolation of the unobstructed flood,^like the 
extinotion of the orb of day,--like the suspension of 
gravity, and the reign .of chaos. 

It is not so difficult, however, to convince you of the 
tendencies of political atheism, as it is to awaken any 
suitable apprehension of any real danger from the con- 
centrated, indefatigable and extended action of these 
men; the very enormity of the system tending to 
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inspire incredulitj. Bad^ indeed, you are prepared to 
say, is the system — ^blasphemous — detestable ; but what 
can such men do— mere visionaries, fools, and mad- 
men ? No doubt this testimony is true. But, if you 
possessed indubitable evidence of a conspiracy formed 
to burn the good city of Cincinnati, composed only of 
visionaries, fools, and madmen, would you sell your 
engfines, tmd disband your fire-companies, and go to 
sleep, because there were no honest and sober men 
among them ? Who are better qualified than visionaries 
and madmen to scatter firebrands, arrows, and death ? 

^' But surely the absurdity of the system must be 
its antidote.'' 

Alas ! Does the history of the world prove that 
absurdity is an efficacious antidote to error? What 
absurdities can be conceived greater than men have 
swallowed in all ages ? They are not delicate about the 
dose, provided its lethean power puts conscience to 
sleep, and reconciles impunity with crime. 

*' But the system can never prevail. It contains 
the elements of its own destruction. It would depopulate 
the world." — I know it; but millions, in the mean time, 
may perish, as millions did perish in France in the 
making of the abortive experiment. The philosophists 
of France believed and taught that the emptying of 
the earth of one entire generation would be a cheap 
price for the achievement of atheistic liberty ; and they 
sacrificed hecatombs, and at last discovered that atheism 
leads to despotism, and not to liberty. 

*' But, in our country, these philosophers are, to be 
sure, weak, misguided, and visionary ; yet they are not 
ferocious, but mild, polite, well-meaning, honest men." 
— ^And so, vjrith few exceptions, they were in France, 
till blood began to flow,— and then, like the tame lion 
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"wlio lias tasted blood, tbey were furies; while from 
moming' till night, and from night to morning, the 
g-uillotine groaned with its labour, and wore off its 
edge in its bloody work. There is no ferocity which 
is equal to that which prevails where the madness of 
licentious liberty predominates, and the fear of God 
and the protection of law fail, in the presence of an 
atheistic mob. 

'^ But in this country it is not proposed to revolu- 
tionize by force, but by public sentiment, till it shall 
speak out at the polls." — ^And so they proposed to do 
in France, and drew some honest men into their alliance. 
But when the crevasse was opened, it ran blood, instead 
of water ; and though to open it were easy, to close it 
surpassed their power. ^ 

" But the people of this country are too enlightened 
ever to become the dupes of such folly." 

No doubt of it, if they will consent to open their 
eyes upon the menacing evil, and to concentrate upon 
it the withering power of public indignation and stern 
resistance. But who can say that an organised band, 
winding their dark way, and watching their opportunity 
in some eventful crisis of national peril, may not, in 
evil hour, fall on a moment when a spark upon the 
train may be iiTetrievable ruin? And who would 
trust good-natured, visionary incendiaries about the 
magazine? And who would sleep over such a mine ? 

"But their numbers are too small, and their influence 
too contemptible, to justify apprehension." * 

The number of vicious, unprincipled, and ambitious, 
and desperate, and reckless men, of whose influence, 
through various bad aflBnities, they might avail 

* Every year since this was written has augmented their 
numbers. 
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themselTeSy is not small. And sceptioism is nowtl 
epidemic of tlie world; as superstition was in tl 
dark ages ^ and if^ under the favour of the one, Pet 
the Hermit stirred up a crusade for the cross, it ougJ 
to be remembered that, under the other epidemi 
Voltaire, with equal power, stirred up a crusac 
against it* 

A nation whose constituents are intelligence ao 
yii*tue affords the most perfect condition of huma 
society ; but it is the most delicate, and complex, an 
perilous, and difficult of preserration, and &cile < 
destruction f and when it falls, there is no chaos s 
dark and dreadful as the anarchy which follow 
Well might the angel sent down to announce tl 
plagues of revolution utter with a loud voice tl 
reiterated crj, " Woe, woe, woe, to the inhabitants i 
the earth!" Of all the materials which God hi 
made, mind, no doubt, is the most powerful, and, in i 
disordered state, the most ungovernable and terrible 
for, though in great masses, and under mild an 
efficient supervision, like the mirror surface of tl 
ocean in a calm, it reflects back upon the heavens tl 
images of its beauty, — ^in a moment, should the 
safeguards fail, the breath of some pestilent wind ms 
rave over it, and wreck the treasures which are carrie 
upon its bosom. The cloud as a man's hand, the 
ought to be watched J and every individual with dai 
lantern wending his secret way to the magazine, shou 
be stopped and interrogated. 

It is not, then, by a numerical majority at the pol 
only, that this atheistic conspiracy may destroy v 
They may create a pestilent atmosphere, and send o 
moral contagion, and blow blasting and mildew fro 
between their shrivelled lips. They may poison tl 
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fountains^ and ferer tlu) hearty and madden the bram 
of the nation. They ma j» suspend, on the maae of 
mindBi those moral attractions of heaven without which 
society wiU dissolve, ae organic matter would, ehould 
the attraction of gravity and cohesion cease. Lettbe 
belief and feeling of accountability fail from the publio 
mind, and poverty, and envy, and ambition, and lutl 
be summoned to a crusade agcunst religion, purity, 
property, and law, and how long would the police of 
our cities protect us? How soon would the laws of 
the land be cobwebs, and crime roll over us its wave of 
desolation, as once the waters of the flood swept over 
the earth ! 

I am not an alarmist, to proclaim danger when 
there is none, nor a false prophet, to conceal it when 
it approaches. I trust that my country will live, and 
rise to a glorious immortality. But if she should 
fall on evil times, and be ruined, while the fires of 
her burning ascend, and the fragments of her vrreek 
are passing by, and the chains of her sons going to 
captivity are riveting, I intend to be able to retain 
the consolation of Hector amid the ruins of burning 

Troy:— 

'* Si Fergama dextra 
Defend! possenti etiam hac defensa fuissent.*' 

The relations of the divine government to republican 
institutions, the absolute necessity of an all-pervading 
moral influence, and the certain direful consequences of 
an exclusively prevalent leaven of infidelity, are, I am 
persuaded, but imperfectly, and to a very limited 
extent, understood. It is my purpose to give the 
subject a thorough discussion, as associated with the 
open, avowed purpose of a class of men to set aside 
utterly the government of God, the existence of 
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marriage, and of separate property, and the influence of 
all our political institution;^ 

Let the means and their adaptation to the end be 
well considered: — ^tracts, and lectures, and paragraphs, 
and treatises, addressed to those principles of humaa 
discontent and insubordination in the masses, which 
have rendered it difficult to protect life and property, 
and maintain the peace and orderof society, — recognising 
their misery, sympathising with them in their wrongs, 
and inflaming by argument and by ridicule their envy, 
and pride, and rage, — ^tracts filled with specious cavils, 
and popular sophistry, and undermining scepticism, 
eradicating conscience and principle, and inspiring 
ridicule and. blasphemy, and the most unlimited 
licentiousness, — directed especially to the uninformed 
and unevangelised portion of our population in dty 
and country, on the farm and in the work-shop and 
manufactory, — ^swarming, like the firogs of Egypt, 
from the centre to the circumference of our land, — 
designed and eminently calculated to divide society 
against itself, by fostering invidious distinctions between 
the labouring and intellectual classes, and the relatively 
poor and the rich, — exhibiting industry, and separate 
property, and virtue, as offences against society, and 
poverty and vice»as the result only of religion, and laws, 
and persecution,— 4ill the physical power^ misdirected 
and infuriated, shall turn that impatient energy ^fainst 
the institutions of liberty, which in Europe was turned 
against the feudal system, and thrones, and despotism; 

Let not the result of these means and of false security 
be forgotten, in overturning one of the strongest 
governments in Europe, ifvith fewer means and greater 
lundranoes than attend their experiment here. 

When Voltaire boasted that he was tired of hearing 
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it said that twelve men overturned idolatry and 
established the Christian religion^ and that he would 
prove that one man was sufficient to expel it from the 
world; he knew that his infidel clubs were organised, 
and concocting the poison which books, and tracts, and 
plays, and every species of publication, were circulating 
through every artery and vein of a great empire. He 
saw the leaven fermenting, the fever rising, and the 
unquiet earth heaving. But, while the magazines of 
woe were filling, the nation slept. While the storm was 
coming on, those who raised it were despised. '* What 
can they do ? " said the king, in the majesty of his 
power. " What can they do ?" said the nobility, which 
guarded the throne. '^ Chimerical, contemptible, what 
can they do," said the bishops, ^^ against us, who 
hold the conscience of the nation by the power of habit 
and the terrors of eternity ?" To them it was no more 
alarming than the mild cloud of evening. But soon it 
blackened the heavens, and poured down desolation. 
The mining, to the ear of false confidence, was as the 
ticking of a clock beneath the surface, till in a moment, 
it became the voice of mighty thunderings. The same 
results from the same causes had come to pass in 
England, had not the sagacious Pitt, warned by the 
fate of his neighbours, consented to take counsel of his 
fears, and prepare a resisting power; and to his 
foresight and firmness the civilised world owes its 
exemption from the overwhelming scourge of atheistic 
revolution. 

There is no trait in the character of man more 
surprising than his infatuated insensibility to the danger 
of moral causes. 

With the natural world, we ^an make him 
acquainted, md lead him to foresee the evil, and hide 
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nimself ; while, upon the moral world, he opens his 
raoant eye, from generation to generation, uninBtmcted 
and unwarned. Ite laws are as obvious, its causes of 
evil as deadly and as uniform, in individuals, families, 
cities, and nations $ and still, while the hosts of eril are 
mustering, and augmenting, and moving on to their 
work of ruin, he cries '^ Peace !" and ridicules those who 
talk of danger. All nations have been let down from 
the high tone of early vigour and correct principle, by 
the outcry against bigotry, and severity, and needless 
scrupulosity ; and by good-natured, simpering, liberal, 
careless, fool-hardy security in going down stream. It 
was thus the £picurean philosophy unharnessed tiie 
loins, and quenched the courage, and divided the 
counsels, of patriotic Greece. The same infection 
extended to Rome, and touched with death the iron 
sinews and proud heart of that vast empire. Among 
the Jews, it was saying to the seers, See not, and to 
the prophets. Prophesy not unto us right things, 
prophesy smooth things, prophesy deceits, which 
prepared the way for that unparalleled morel corrupticm 
which ended in the destruction of their dty, and the 
disperaion of their nation. 

The same process, as the natural result of age, and 
wealth, and voluptuousness, has begun among our- 
selves. 

The energetic virtue of our puritan ancestry, while 
we refuse not the blessings it has sent down to us, and 
which, with a less elastic tone, had never^ reached us, 
we are beginning to make the subject of apology and 
the butt of ridicule. From generation to generation, 
the threadbare story is going down, that they were too 
strict; while every eon who, in religion and moral 
veditade, resembles his puritan sire, is made ^ 
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subject of patriotic suspicion that he is plotting 
against the liberties of his oountrj. 

NoW; what have these banded Goths and Vandals 
to do^ but to sing our own songs over their cups, and 
repeat our own stale jests, and join us in unharnessing 
the nation from virtuous restraint, by loading with 
ridicule, suspicion, and obloquy, those who know that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is the reproach 
of any people ? If a foreign army of half a million 
should invade us, the danger would be small ; for the 
eifort would correspond with the exigency. But 
when an order of men are systematically mustering 
and marshalling, and applying those moral causes 
which, in all ages, have been more potent in the disso- 
lution of nations than fleets and armies, how is it that 
l^ose who fear their power are deemed enthusiasts, 
and charged with the designs they would avert, while 
smiling, thoughtless, reckless, good-natured men, who 
ciy "Peace I" are regai'ded as the overflowings of 
charity and wisdom ? But it is a charity which in all 
ages has dug the grave of liberty, and a wisdom 
which has buried deep the best interests of man. 

If we look at the power of small organised bodies, 
acting systematically and perseveringly upon improvi- 
dent and unorganised masses, we may learn not to 
despise this atheistic fraternity. 

The alertness and perseverance which characterise 
minorities in evil, is as proverbial as the phlegmatic 
indolence and security of majorities on the side of 
virtue and orders — commonly the one gains and the 
other loses, till the majority changes sides. In all 
republics, also, the gravitating tendencies of evil, 
unaided, are powerful. All demagogues flatter the 
vices of the community, and all who practise licentious- 
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ness; and live by its patronage, are open-mouthed for 
libei'ty, and infuriated against bigots. What, then, 
have these men to do but to row downward with the 
tide? 

In every poHtical movement, also, the unprincipled 
have the advantage over the principled and sober, in 
their unlimited variety of means. These considerations 
— without organised treason, tolerated by our abounding 
charity — made the fathers of the Revolution tremble, 
before the constitution was formed ; whose administra- 
tion, though auspicious, has not allayed the appre- 
hensions of our wisest and best men. Is it not an 
infatuated secuiity, then, which refuses to fear, and 
cries ^^ Peace V* when an organised association of 
men, wise to do evil, and aided by the immemorial 
downward tendencies of human nature, are directing 
their most powerful assaults on our most vulnerable 
and unprotected points? 

Consider, also, with how much greater ease society 
may be imdermined and destroyed, than organised 
and built up. 

Slowly and reluctantly does human nature rise 
from ignorance, and sloth, and animalism ; and many 
hands and constant effort are required to raise and 
hold up the sluggish mass, while a single hand may 
suffice to cut the cord, and let it thunder back upon 
destruction. A well-tuued orchestra and a harmonious 
choir demand science and skill, while a fool can put 
the instruments out of tune, and send out notes of 
discord. To raise] a garden to its highest state of 
cultiu'e, taste, and beauty, requires the experience of 
generations. But a herd of swine may root it all up 
iiLa day. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, in this com. 
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pai'ison of forces, that, for the destruction of our 
institutions, the bad passions only of our nature 
are needed in a field where the seed is thick sown 
spontaneously, and the vegetation is rapid and rank, 
and the harvest abundant, without culture. No 
Bibles are needed, nor sanctuaries, nor laws, nor 
courts, nor sabbaths, nor ministei^s of evil, to prevent 
^ the extinction and secure the continuance of selfishness, 
and pride, and envy, and covetousness, and ambition, 
and fraud, and sloth, and inebriation, and revenge; 
while all possible influences of revelation, and law, and 
schools, and families, and religious institutions, can 
scarcely keep down the intrusive weeds, and give 
space and nutrition to the plants of virtue. What a 
compact, then, is . that, in which the enemies of our 
republican institutions have only to aid the vices 
which flourish spontaneously, and strangle the sickly 
exotics, which our utmost care can scarcely keep alive! 



LECTURE IV. 

PERILS OF ATHEISM TO OUR NATION. 

" Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the 
promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the heginning of the creation." 

The persons described in this passage denied the 
providence of God, as the administration of a moral 
government by rewai'ds and punishments, and asserted 
the indiscriminating empire* of the laws of nature. 
From the imiformity of his providential government, 
they inferred that no intelligent moral government 
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existed. They were scoffers at God and religion, 
walkings after their own lusts. They are a particular 
development of wickedness in the last time — ^the Gospel 
dispensation. Their appearance commenced early, and 
in modem days has come out in ample desolation. 

We have given some account of this class of men 
in modem Europe, and have entered upon the consi- 
deration of their efforts in this country. 

It is proposed, in this lecture, to illustrate, in 
continuation, the perils of the entire system of scep- 
ticism, organised and unorganised, which goes to 
suspend the action of the government of God, and the 
influence of Christianity upon our nation t and 

1. The extent of our country renders the efficient 
supervision of our laws impossible, without a vigorous 
all-pervading tone of intelligence and moral principle. 
Our interests are, in fact, one; but our vision is 
limited, fttid our information imperfect, and our selfish- 
ness, and pride, and passion, are great, and impatient 
of self-denial and contradiction; and misinformation, 
and jealousy, and local prejudice, are of spontaneous 
growth, and, with the sinister culture of reckless 
ambition, of rampant vegetation. 

When, therefore, we consider the vigour of our 
national intellect, the freedom of our habits, the self- 
will and self-sufficiency of our republican character, 
our boundless enterprise, our corrupting abundance, 
and voluptuous dissipation, and fi*actious impatience of 
rebulce or control — is this the nation-*-so fearMlv 
and wonderfully made, and so eminently fitted for 
self-destruction^ — to say unto God, *' Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways ? " and to 
Christ, "Let us alone, thou Jesus of Nafisafetb, for 
what have we to do with thee?". 



Our dangler will be seen to be greatly augmented 
if we consider^ moreover^ that^ beside the coliislons of 
iodiyiduals With law and order^ some of our most 
perilone movements are the oonflictd of independent 
states — of mighty nations — condensed for particular 
purposes into one nation^ by the indiyidual stiffrage of 
the entire people $ and that often one half the nation is 
roused in furious political strife^ to countenMit the 
desires ^f the other half* 

Now> what motiyes of human origin and application 
can extend their all-pervading and efficient control 
over Buoh a mass of mind; so diversified by circum- 
stances^ and so delicately^ and compleicly) and slenderly 
allied) &nd ^o infuriated often by passion^ pride^ aod 
discontent ? 

Who but God cat! speak efficaciously to the waves 
of such an unquiet sea ? What but the omnipotent 
attractions of his glory, and the sanctions of his eternal 
government) and the tranquillising influence of his 
Gospel upon renovated mind, can hold such discordant 
and powerful materials in prosperous social alliance f 
These atheists might as well form a project to annihilate 
the sun, and hold the material universe together by 
mere cobwebs instead of his attractions, as to withdraw 
from masses of depraved mind the moral influence of 
God's government and the institutions of Christianity. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that our union 
was formed. Nothing but an urgent necessity, and 
wisdom, and prudence, and patience, and condescension, 
and confidence in God, and his protection and blessing, 
saved us. When our numbers were small, our extent 
limited, our capital and credit and enterprise m embryo, 
^— and at an age of relative purity of morals, and 
before the agitations of party spirit assumed their 

h2 
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fiery aspect^ and terrific power, — ^the patriots, whom 
nature and the Revolution had made great, and invested 
with unlimited influence, found it extremely difficult 
to achieve the compromise that made us one. And 
when it was done, it was with trembling that the 
patriot navigators, with Washington at the helm, 
launched forth upon the untried deep ; and though, as 
yet, we have not foundered, not one of the patriot 
band has died in full and certain hope. Nor is the 
danger past. Dark clouds envii'on our horizon now, 
and 1*001(8 and quicksands are about our way. Our 
ablest captains, who in ordinary times conceal their 
fears, open their eyes and tell us that there are breakers, 
and a stiff wind, and a lee shore, and that they cannot 
be answerable for the safety of the ship. That she 
will weather the storm, they hope, but fear that in 
evil hour she may strike or founder. The concussions 
of party spirit now ai'e not the healthful conflicts of 
jealous liberty, but the paroxysms of envy, and despe- 
rate ambition, and deadly hate; not the breath of 
zephyrs, and gentle undulations of the lake, to prevent 
stagnation, but the perilous commotion of powerfiil 
elements. What, then, in such a crisis, might not be 
anticipated, should a band of these political experi- 
menters get on board, and gain the helm, on purpose 
to wreck the ship, to re-construct from its fragments 
another of better model, and to be navigatedT under 
better auspices, — to throw overboard compass, quadrant, 
and chart, and put out the sun, to steer by conjecture 
and the stars? What if they are chimerical and 
honest? How many misguided men aboard does it 
require to wreck a ship in a storm ? 

The unexampled power and prosperity of our nation 
does but amphfy the causes of our ruin, and hasten 
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and render more inevitable its accomplishment^ without 
the corresponding; moral influence of the government 
of God. 

Steam has^ indeed^ annihilated time and distance^ 
and canals and railroads have exalted the valleys^ and 
brought down the mountains ; and mechanism, by its 
abbreviations of labour, is relaxing the curse on beast 
and man, and multiplying a hundredfold the products 
of human labour. 

But if other republics, on their little territories, 
and in their dilatory course, accumulated the means of 
effeminacy and ruin in a few generations, how swiftly 
must our sun roll up to its meridian, to set among 
clouds generated by the decomposition of our rank 
abundance ! 

Nor let us confide presumptuously in the sufficiency 
of a national education. For, though ignorance may 
destroy us, knowledge alone cannot save us. Know- 
ledge is, indeed, power ; but it is power to kill as well 
as to make alive, as it is wielded by the madness of 
the heart, or by moral principle. The men who 
terrified the world by their crimes, did not lack mental 
caltnre. 

It is the heart which governs the intellect, and not 
the intellect which governs the heart ; and it is by the 
education of the national hieart in the first principles 
of the government of God, and the guidance of the 
national will by the hopes and fears of eternity added 
to the sanctions of time, that we can undergird the 
ship, and secure to her a safe passage and quiet 
moorings. 

2. The very greatness of our liberty is its most 
terrific attribute, in the presence of organised licen- 
tiousness and demoralisation. 
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la a despotic government, foroe naay pH>teot ua, 
wbere public sentiment ia too corrupt to secure the 
execution of the laws. But in a republic it is not 80« 
There^ when public sentiment fisdters, the laws haye no 
power; and then, first anarchy, and next despotism 
ODsues. The genius of our government, and the 
competitions of party, have introduced universal 
suffrage. The door is wide open to all who are born, 
and to all who immigrate, and cannot be shut. We 
must live by universal suffrage, or perish. If we can 
imbue with knowledge and virtue the mass, we shall 
live ; but if irreligion and profligacy predominate, 
sure as the march of time, we fell. Suoh mobs among 
us, as in England they play with as the lion would 
play with the kid, would destroy us. Force enough 
to quell them would, in the hand of an ambitious 
demagogue, be force enough to enslave us. Ours 
must be a self^^government or a despotism* Such a 
nation as this must be greatly free, or crushed by the 
most rigorous despotism that ever extorted groans from 
suffering humanity. Do any exult in our safety, and 
bid defiance to disaster^ because we are now so free 
and so powerful ? The inconstant ocean might as well 
exult in her momentary tranquillity, because her waves 
are above controul ; when it is the very circumstance 
of their freedom and indomitable power which gives to 
the atmosphere such sway over the fluid mass. 

Twice m France the physical power has gained the 
ascendancy over law ; and, by the last victory, the 
discovery has been made, that, to patriots, cities are 
fortresses, and pavements munitions. This is one of 
the most glorious and dreadful discoveries of modern 
days, — ^glorious in its ultimate results, in the eman- 
cj'^-^' — ^ ^\,Q world, but dreadful in those inteiTening 
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revolutiona which popular power may eiFeot in the 
achievement of liberty, without coiresponding intelli- 
gence and virtue for its permanent preservation. 

The achievement of liberty is not dif&cult; the 
question is, where to put it, — with whom to entrust it. 
If it be committed to the multitude, it will perish by 
anarchy. If national guards are employed for its 
defence, the bayonets which protect it are at any 
moment able to destroy it for a military despotism. 
If to a republican king it be entrusted, it will have to 
be regulated by state policy, and fed on bread and 
water^ until the action of the heart, and the movement 
of the tongue, and the power of the arm, as under the 
deadly incubus, shall cease. There is not in this ' 

WIDB WOBI^JP A SAFE DEP08IT FOK LIBEBTY, BUT 
T«^ WBABTS OP FATRIOTS, SO ENLIGHTENED AS TO 
BE ABl«E TO JUDGE OP CORRECT J^EOISLATION, AND SO 
PATIENT ANI} DISINTERESTED AS TO PRACTISE SELF- 
DBNIAJ# AND SELF-GOVERNMENT POR THE PUBLIC 
GOOD. . 

But ^m such a state of society be found and 
niaiatained, without the Bible, and the institutions of 
ChristiaBity ? Did i% condition of unperverted liberty, 
uninspired by CbiMstianity, ever bless the world through 
any considerable period of duration ? The power of a 
favouring clime, and the force of genius, did thrust up 
from the dead level of monotonous despotism the 
republics of Greece to a temporary liberty ; but it was 
a patent model only, compared with such a liberty as 
ours; and it was partial, and capricious, and of short 
duration, and rendered illustrious rather by the dark- 
ness which preceded and followed, than by the benign 
influence of its own beams. 

Certainly it is Christianity which, in this country. 
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rocked the cradle of our liberties^ defended our youth, 
and brought us up to manhood. And it has been 
proved that under her auspices three millions and 
twelve millions of people may be protected and 
governed. But that twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
millions can, without a vast augmentation of moral 
power over mind, has not been proved ; while all past 
analogies and all present circumstances of our nation 
announce that Christianity is our only hope,, and that 
without it our destruction does not slumber. 

During all past ages, the vast majority of the 
human family, unblest by revelation, have been idolaters 
and slaves ; and, at the present time, all nations upon 
whom the Sun of Righteousness has not arisen are in 
deep darkness, and are crushed by a gfrievous despotism. 
Daylight is not more uniformly found in the track of 
the sun, than civil liberty is found in the track of 
Christianity, and despotism in its absence. 

The problem, then, to be settled by this young but 
mighty nation, is this : Can a sufficient intellectual 
illumination be combined with a sufficient power of 
moral purity, to create and perpetuate a predominant 
and efficacious public sentiment in favour of a correct 
morality, and efficient law for the protection of virtue 
and the punishment of crime? If this can be achieved, 
the nation will be the safe depository of liberty for 
ever. The heart of this mighty people will be its 
abiding sanctuary, and the arm of this nation, uncor- 
rupt, will, under God, be its everlasting protection j 
and we shall be the greatest, happiest nation that ever 
lived. Violence shall not be heard in our land, nor 
wasting and destruction within our borders. Our 
walls will be salvation, and our gates will be praise. 
Our sun will not go down, nor our moon wane. The 
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Lord will be our unsetting; sun, and our God will be 
our ^lorj. 

We shall not appreciate the danger of an organised 
effort against our civil and religious institutions, without 
considering the various bad affinities of our depraved 
nature, upon which designing men may easily act, and 
bring them into unconscious subserviency to their 
purpose. 

It cannot be denied that human nature lusteth to 
envy. No passions in man are more powerful than 
selfishness, and pride, and inordinate desire, and dis- 
content. These were the origin of the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians in Rome, which continually 
agitated antl at length destroyed the republic. There 
is a distinction inseparable from the diverse capacities, 
characters, habits, and employments of men in which 
the different departments of labour are indispensable to 
the most elevated possible condition of society. It 
exists in every republic, and, no doubt, it is a constitu- 
tion of things inseparable from the intelligent perfect 
society of the universe. But it is a constitution of 
providence against which rebellion has rolled its most 
furious tide ; and, especially, as the inequality of con- 
ditions is aggravated by crime among uninformed 
masses, goaded by suffering, and reckless of principle, 
it constitutes a most malignant and terrific physical 
power, looking up with green-eyed envy upon all the 
happy fruits of virtue, and knowledge, and industry, in 
the orders of society above. 

None who have not moved through this moral 
atmosphere, and watched the eye, and noted the signi- 
ficant tones of complaint, and movements of subdued 
but bitter feeling, can conceive what a magazine lies 
under the foundations of all which is valuable to man. 

h3 
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This jealousy of the higher orders of society is 
especially powerful against the rich — ^it is almost like 
the ceaseless burning of heated iron. There is per- 
vading the entire class of relative poverty a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction, as if they were injuredy Mid as 
if the rich were the aggressors, and were revelling on 
the spoils which had been wrested from them. 

The various forms of dishonesty, and peculatioSi 
and fi*aud, and violence, are but so many symptomatic 
indications of tbe impatient violence which, but for the 
strong arm of the law, would break out in one levelling 
prostration of all which art, and industiy, and science 
have reared. 

With the constant admonition, that this state of 
feeling is wrong — that inequality pf conditioA is 
inseparable from the best possible constitution (^ 
society —that its miseries are adventitious, originating 
from the perversion of Heaven's wisdom and goodness; 
even without intellectual perversion, with the under- 
standing and conscience ai*med against such feelings, 
with the omniscient eye of God on the heart, and his 
voice reiterating, " Be still, and know that I am God," 
— ^with his sword drawn, and his lightnings at hand, 
and his thunderings uttering their voices, and all the 
retributions of time and eternity impending, — ^it is as 
much as can be donp, to prevent explosion and revolu- 
tion, and more than is done, to protect entirely life, 
and liberty, and property. 

The constancy of peculation in trade, the iogenuity 
of swindlers aod pickpockets, the dexterity of theft, the 
violence of robbery, and the increasing recklessness of 
murder, show what, as the government of God falls 
back, is rising up and rushing in upon us, — show that 
the mountain is unquiet, and that these doctrines pf 
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atheistic levelliiig' libertj are like so many sparks 
falling upon a train already prepared for an explosion, 
and waiting* only for the moment of ignition. 

Who that has to deal with property, and those 
who covet, does not know the strong fever which burns 
beneath the restraints of law ? How much would any 
man, weU versed in the ways of men, give for his out- 
standing debts of which he could produce no evidence, 
or wliioh the laws, sustained by executive power, could 
not collect? Th^ relations of civilised /society, and 
separate property, could not exist an hour after public 
sentiment and the physical power had ceased to sustain 
the laws. 

Let this pestilent philosophy, then, augment the 
moral obliquity of the lower classes of society, by adding 
the sanction of principle to their perverted, impatient, 
alienated feeling ? I^et private property and inequality 
of condition be stigmatised as an artificial condition,-— <- 
the work of priests and lawyers, of church and state — 
a vile civil and ecclesiastical aristocracy. Let the laws 
be tradiiced as systems of organised injustice and vile 
persecution; and the soothing accents of sympathy 
and Lope be breathed upon the ear of suffering 
humanity by these dear lovers of the people. Let 
them inculcate on every heart the people's wrongs, 
and their own magnanimous sympathy. Let their 
voice be heard without, at the corners of the streets, at 
the chief places of concourse, at the opening of the 
giJLm, and in all the places of strong^drink and inebria- 
tion, and sinks of pollution and infamy and woe, — 
ascribing thei** sufferings to priestcraft, and property, 
and marriage, and virtaie, and law. Let them flatter 
the multitude for virtues which they do not possess, 
and eulogise as virtues their rank crimes — ^putting light 
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for darkness, and darkness for light. Let them praise 
one another, and denounce all whose concord with 
them does not promise aid to their project. Let them 
bargain their suffrage to ambitious demagogues, who 
care not by what ladder they rise, or what is demolished, 
provided they ascend, — ^upon condition that one gtMxi 
turn shall be repaid by another, — ^until, by collusion, 
and the concentration of evil forces, they gain the 
balance in some closely contested election, with a 
sufficient mass of corrupt propensity, and evil daring, 
and infatuated madness, to seize the moment to let out 
their experiment. Then, indeed, it will be but for a 
moment. But that moment will be the downfall of 
liberty, and the overtumings of revolution, and the 
infuriated pouring out of blood. It will be but a 
moment, and the indignation will have passed over; 
but, like the inundation, it will find a paradise, and 
leave behind it an utter desolation. 

If you think that such a crisis cannot come on onr 
country, you bave not studied the constitution of 
society, the character of man, the past history of moral 
causes, or the existing signs of the times. You have 
not read the glowing pages of specious argument, of 
powerful eloquence, of spirit-stirring indignation, 
pouring adventitious action upon the fever of the brain, 
and the madness of the heart. 

Hear these Catilines harangue their troops, in the 
five hundred thousand grog-shops of the nation — ^tbe 
temples and inspiration of atheistic worship : — " Com- 
rades, patriots, fiiends, — ^the time has come. Long 
have you suffered, and deeply, and in all sorts of ways. 
Property has been denied you, that others might roll in 
splendour ; and toil imposed, that they might inherit 
ease } and ppverty inflicted, th^t thpy might be blessed 
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with more than heart could wish ; and, to add ignominy 
to fraud, and persecution to insult, your names are 
cast out as evil. You snatch the crumbs from their 
table, and they call it stealing; the momentary allevia- 
tion of your woes by stimulus, drunkenness ; and your 
intercourse as free-bom animals is branded with outlawry 
and burning shame; and all this by that intolerant 
aristocracy of wealth, religion, and law! You are 
miserable, and you are oppressed; but you hold in 
your own hand the power of redress. Those splendid 
dwellings, and glittering equipages — ^those cultivated 
farms, and cattle on a thousand hills — those barns, 
bursting out with all manner of plenty— those volup- 
tuous cities and stores, crowded with merohandise — and 
boats and ships, transporting wealth — and those banks 
and vaults of gold, — are yours. You are the people : 
numbers are with you — ^votes are with you. Else, 
freemen — rise ! — to the polls — to the polls — and all is 
yours ! " 

It is true this levelling system would destroy 
the industrj'' of the world. It would augment the 
number and aggravate the poverty of the poor, as it 
would expel the arts, banish commerce, stop the plough, 
and shut up the work-shop, and send back the ruined 
raee to skins, and bows and arrows. But what is all 
this to a short-sighted, infuriated population, who 
know only that they are miserable, and feel that all 
above them is invidious distinction and crime ; and that, 
to rise, it is only necessary to grasp the pillars of 
society, and pull it down? Is there no treason in 
breathing such doctrines upon the ear of discontented 
millions? It is throwing firebrands into a magazine^ 

The numbers to whom these men and their doctrines 
have access are not duly considered by those who think 
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that there is no danger. To the uninformed populatioa 
of our citieS; and mechanical and manufacturing esta^ 
blishmentSy as well as to our sparse frontier settlements, 
they pay a sedulous attentioif. To all the vicious, 
incensed by the outlawry of public sentiment, they send 
the tokens of their sympathy, the manuals of their 
instruction, and the trumpet- call to actiou, with unfal- 
tering confidence of their aid. Upon all the wretchdd 
young men whom pleaAure has seduced from the right 
way, stung to madness and desperation by loss of 
character and blighted hopes, — such as Catiline drew 
after him to overthrow the liberties of Borne, — they 
may calculate without danger of deception. While the 
covetous, who live by the vices of the community, and 
fear tiiat we are going too fast, without inteiiding the 
extremities which come, may aid to bring them aa 
beyond retrieve. Nominal believers, from great av^« 
sion to the accountabilities of an endless government 
and punishment, may, from repulsion on the one baud, 
and sympathetic attractions on the other, be made 
more tbau neutral, while the forces are collecting, and 
the conflict is coming on. And all who regard the 
Bible as a dangerous book for popular use, migh^ aid 
the common effort of restricting its eirculation, and 
putting down rival denominations, — intending only 
their own benefit, but unable, as the cnsis roll^d on, to 
stop the overpowering evil. 

The direct and indirect influence, then, of this 
poisonous leaven, industriously propagated, and favoured 
by human nature, imd the multiplied coincidences of 
characteTi interest, and circumstance, cannot be small, 
o^be sa&ly despised. 

But if to this onward movemjent of concentrated 
power, you add the systematic effort which is making 
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to break down the moral resistances of thd communityi 
and to open an unobstructed admission to the flood, 
our solicitude may well increase. 

The ^atm*al course of business and pleasure, in its 
bearings upon the Sabbath, is sufficiently appalling. 
This day is, no doubt, the great organ of tbe diyina 
administration* It is of little consequence whether 
men disbeUeye the existence of God, or forget bi» 
cbaracter, and laws, and authorityf But, separata 
from the Sabbath and social worship, no efficaeiaus 
means exist for the religious iDstmction of mankind $ 
and the cessation of the Sabbath is the abolition of the 
goTernment of God as* really as could be e^eeted by 
the disbelief of his being. But this dreadful work of 
obliteration, unplanned and undesigned, is going on as 
fast almost' as atheism could desire. Tbe stream of 
commerce on our sea*coaet is m>w swelled by the 
streams of dissipation which pour out &om our cities, 
as from inexhaustible fountains, and by the streams of 
business, piivate and national, which hold on theuf 
unchecked and augmenting career; while our inland 
seas and canals, and our stages, and the steam-boats, 
and the railroads, in all directions, seem to vie with 
each other in their all-peryadiug and lengthened career 
of Sabbath-day violation. Alas! the whole nation 
seems to be, on the Sabbath, in a state pf migration, 
and never in one stay } the sanctuary empty, and every 
stage, and boat, and tavern full. Who can arrest end 
instruct this vagrant migrating mind, and who train 
up the children of the nation, abandoned to ignorancQ 
and irreligion? Could the nation be intellectually 
educated, were all its instructors and all its pupils 
driving about on wheels and boats in hours consecrated 
to study? And can tM nation be instructed in tl^ 
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government of God^ and its own relative duties and 
responsibilities, by the way-side, or on the canal, or the 
lake, running unceasingly the race of business and 
pleasure ? Assuredly this mighty nation cannot be 
compelled by law to stop and consecrate the Sabbath 
to the great and benevolent ends of its institution. 
But it is equally certain, that if it will not voluntaiily 
pause and do homage to the wisdom and benevolence 
of God, by a spontaneous rest for purposes of religious 
education and moral culture, the nation is undone. 
Europe never will be qualified for liberty until she 
keeps her Sabbaths in a better manner ; and this happy 
nation will not long possess anything to be envied above 
the kingdoms of Europe, after the influence of her 
Sabbaths has passed away. 

But as if human depravity and the natural ten- 
dencies of things did not sufficiently hasten our ruin, 
these conspirators, aided inconsiderately by multitudes 
who know not their purpose, are exciting a systematic 
jealousy against the Sabbath and its friends. The 
observance of it, by our fathers and ourselves in the 
only way in which its great designs can be answered, 
is ridiculed ; our solicitude for its preservation stigma- 
tised as sainted hypocrisy ; our meek supplications and 
reasonings against its legalised violation adduced as 
pregnant evidence of conspiracy against our country's 
liberty. 

Great efforts are made also to inspire with jealousy, 
and to play off against one another, the great Christian 
denominations of our land, — ^to render our resistance 
impotent, and the very name of Christian odious. 

While they were few and feeble they were despised; 
but their multiplication has inspired alarm, and no hope 
remains but to divide and conquer. Infidels behold 
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with terror the great denominatioiis assimilaling in 
evangelical feeling and effort ; and thej know that the 
consummation of confidence and love among ns would 
be death to their hopes. Bnt apprised, too well 
apprised, of the infirmities of good men^ — and how 
open their ears are to suspicion, how much fiister fidse 
accusation flies than detection foOows, and that lies 
repeated produce on millions the odium which might 
justly attach to the reality, — ^they cease not firom 
their whisperings and false accusations. They are 
aware how envy opens the ear to detraction, and 
guards it against the evidence of integrity, by listless 
inattention, or a jealous scrutiny. They appreciate 
fully the credulity of men, and the power of a terrified 
imagination; which, the more it looks into darkness, 
and the less it can. see, so much the more believes 
that it swarms with gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire. They know how tenacious we all are of civil and 
religious liberty, and that nothing would sooner cover 
a denomination with infamy than to attempt its own 
aggrandisement on the ruin of other denominations. 
And, with these elements in view, they seem to have 
surveyed their ground, and staked their cause on the 
prospect of sowing discord among brethren, by rumours 
and false accusation. 

Their plan is evidently to play off their artillery 
first upon one denomination, flattering tlie rest, till the 
first may be humbled ; the next most feared and hated 
is to take its turn, and be battered down ; — giving to 
the most tame-spirited and abject the privilege of being 
eaten up the last. 

A furious infidel demagogue, not long isince, was 
pouring out his heated invective against the Presby« 
terians. A gentleman present said to him,—'' Why 
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do you single out the Presbyterians? Other denomi- 
nations preach the same doctrines^ and have revivals, 
and propagate the Bible^ tracts, and missions/' The 
answer was^ ^^ One at a time, We will dispose of the 
rest when we have taken care of you." 

The allegation of a purpose to unite church and 
state by onci or by all denominations, is the most 
foolish; baseless oalunmy which was ever uttered. 
There never was an enterprise more opposed to all 
the feelings of all the citiaens of the United States, 
nurtured from their infancy in the piinoiples of liberty ; 
and no project could be conceived more absolutely 
impossible, or which would concentrate such an over- 
whelming tide of public sentiment against it. There 
is, however, one union of church and state which is 
possible, and to which the eyes of the community may 
well be directed. It is the offered alliance of political 
men in power with one or another rival denomination, 
sought for purposes of ambition, or by a tottering 
administration, to sustain its brief authority, or to 
perpetuate its power. 

It is in this way only tliat the church ever was 
united with the state. The church never sought the 
alliance, never conspired, and never achieved any such 
union of the state. The state has always sought the 
alliance of the church, and in republics the danger of 
this kind of tampering and corruption is not less than 
in monarchies. It is true that public sentiment would 
not long endure it, and the favoured denomination 
would be corrupted and ruined by the foul embrace, as 
the church in this alliance always has been. Yet the 
thought is full of terror, that the time may ever come 
when unprincipled men, to paralyse the influence of 
Christianity, and perpetuate their own bad eminence, 
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shall be Me to marshal with jealousy and hate the 
great denomiDationa of our land one against another. 
For so mighty are they, and so fui'ious are ecclesiastical 
politics; that the conflict would be like the battle of 
angels, opeiung infernal artillery on the one side, and 
heaping mountains on their foes on the other. But 
mark .my words : There will never be a unioi^ of 
church and state in this nation^ unless it be one which 
is sought by infidels in power^ to perpetuate their own 
ascendancy ; and it will commence in persecution^ and 
end in civil war. 

There is one device more, put into operation by the 
atheistic fraternity, which^ in ingenuity on their partj 
and credulity on the part of others^ surpasses all which 
has been witnessed in modem days. 

It is the device of making the performance of our 
Christian duties, and the exercise of our religious 
liberty; evidence of conspiracy against liberty ; and the 
most beneficent and indispensable efforts to perpetuate 
our republican institutions evidence of treason. It is 
reduced to a certainty that civil government cannot 
administer the moral influence which is needed to 
diffuse and perpetuate moral principle and virtue 
through the nation ] and that a vast efibrt of spon- 
taneous benevolence must be made to rescue our nation 
from barbarian ignorance and fiendish depravity. This 
auspicious work the several Christian denominations 
are attempting with praiseworthy diligence, by efforts 
to educate a competent ministry, to multiply the Bible, 
to distribute tracts, to send oat and sustain missionaries, 
and build churches, and bring our wandering millions 
under evangelical instruction. 

And what do we hear but the outcry of a conspiracy 
to unite church and state 1 And these ar^ the items 
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of tlie evidence against us : we have a Bible Society, 
sustained bj all denominations^ and have attempted to 
supply every family in the nation with Bibles; and 
this is one evidence of treason. We have a Sabbath- 
school Union, in which a million of children are taught 
to read and understand the Bible ; and Sabbath-school 
Libiaries are springing up over the land ; and this is 
another evidence of treason. We liave a Tract Society 
to send out to every door, over city and land, fragments 
of knowledge^ which, by larger books and libraries, 
would never be sent, — ^little portions of the bread of 
life, till the main supply can come up : and what do 
we hear but *' Conspiracy ! conspiracy ! " And our tracts 
are held up and shaken in our faces, as evidence to 
strike us dumb. Yes, we have the audacity, in day- 
light, to print and give away tracts ! Time would fail 
me to mention all the logical evidences of our guilt of 
this sort, with the publication and repetition of which, 
the brazen throat of the lying trump of fame has been 
worn smooth and polished ; or to describe the appa- 
ritions and frights which have danced in the disturbed 
imaginations over the land, like the gambols of witches 
in the days of yore. 

Truly, it would be very convenient to an invading 
army, coming to take away our liberty, to fill the 
country with panic fear of their own soldiers, and to 
need no other evidence to confirm distrust, but to refer 
to their rifles, and bayonets, and excellent discipline, 
and ample munitions ; and yet, such, and only such, 
are the proofs by which atheists would propagate the 
alarm of church and state union. But the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, whatever theirs may be, 
but spiritual — moral — the weapons of truth and reason, 
and fervent prayer, and universal action. ' We mean. 
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by the moral influence of Christianity, to save both 
atheists and ourselves from ruin ; and in what better 
or other way can we do it, than to be instant in season 
and out of season, to spread the Bible, and circulate 
tracts, and multiply ministers and missionaries to 
preach the Gospel ? And yet it is this exercise of our 
rights, and performance of our civil and Christian 
duties, — doing just such things to promote Christi- 
anity and civil liberty as our accusers are doing to secure 
its destruction, — ^which they take up and propagate 
as evidence of treasonable designs. 

But, by such evidence, what may not be proved ? 
I can prove most conclusively that the farmers and 
manufacturers, merchants and mechanics of this city, 
have formed a terrible conspiracy to bum us ail up. Is 
it not notorious that the farmers are collecting hay all 
summer, a very combustible material, which, all the 
fall and winter, they are bringing in and stowing away 
in certain places in the city? What can this be for, if 
it is not to set the city on fire ? Then, the majiufac- 
turers are pouring in and crowding our stores with 
cotton goods, a most combustible material, reserved, no 
doubt, against the day of conflagration. What else 
can they be intended for ? And then, we are credibly 
informed, by men who have been eye-witnesses of the 
fact, that there are hundreds of places in this city, 
where, day and night, men are employed in making 
shavings, which, added to the hay and cotton, would 
make a most horrible conflagration ; and what else can 
they possibly make them for? And, as if this were 
not enough to bm*n us up, our steamboats are con- 
tinually bringing in tar, and pitch, and turpentine, 
whose flames water cannot quench. And then, there are 
a number of banks, witl^ great, deep, dark vaults filled 
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with money, — half as much as the Bible Society has 
stowed away to buy up for slaves the people of the 
United States. What else can the banks want monej 
for^ but to buy these materials to bum up the city? 
And we are credibly informed, that nearly every great 
city in the land is in the same perilous condition. 
Don't you think we had better put out the lights, and 
ring the bells? Just as much cause foi* it as to ring 
the tocsin of alarm about church and state consjnracj 
to take away our liberties. 

The bearing of these false accusations on the 
population of our great cities is especially terrific ; for^ 
to the multitude who believe them, they are, in their 
exasperating influence, the same as if the pious part of 
the nation were attempting to enslave them, and are 
calculated to rouse up in self-defence those infuriated 
movements which shall bid defiance to law, and with 
the pavements of the streets batter down our institntions. 

In monarchical governments, the political influence 
of cities is a match for the throne. Twice has France 
been revolutionised and Europe shaken by the good 
city of Paris; and London, had not the Reform Bill 
passed, had probably revolutionised England. In our 
own country^ our cities wield no small portion of the 
political power of the nation ; they are the depositories 
of the national capital, the channels of intercourse, the 
concentration of intellect, and enterprise, and physical 
power ^ which^ if not bound to good behaviour by the 
fear of God, and an unpei'verted public sentiment, no 
police can govern^ no troops control. There, also, are 
magazines of woe, reserved for the day of vengeance; 
made up of ignorance, improvidence, and crime, and 
infuriated envy and wretchedness, at the disposal of 
irreUgious snd ambitious men* 
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It is a problem yet to be solved, whether, under a 
republican goyemment) and within the reach of a 
perverted and profligate enffrage, the police of our 
cities oan be permanently invested wit^i power suffioient 
to eiteoute the laws for the protection of life, and 
liberty, and property* By an all«>pervading intelleotuttl 
and moral culture it can be done^ but without an 
efficient, constant, successful eflbrt on this point, the 
floods of desolation will burst out and roll oirer us. 
The evangelisation or demoralisation of our cities 
may be the pivot on which our own and the world's 
destiny will turn. 

With respect to the remedy for political atheism, a 
few things, before we olosc) may properly be said. 

It is perfectly evident that we must not i«ely chiefly 
on legal protectioii and municipal regulations. This 
would be to perpetuate th^ mistake, to reap the disap- 
pointment, of all past ageSi Tlie experiment of 
governing mind by force has been thoroughly made, 
and found abortive. The providetice of God is emanci- 
pating mind, with reference to its ultimate universal 
govert^ment by intellig-ence, and moral influence, 
and public sentiment) acting Undei* thO guidance of 
heaven and the sanctions of eternity. 

Laws need not, cannot be dispensed withi But 
exclusiviB reliance on them would inevitably be fatal. 
Their benign efficacy depends on a state of preparation, 
preceding their action,-"-Upon moriBl culture and disci- 
pline, upon correct views, habits, and feelings, and an 
unperverted, powerful public sentiment ; without which, 
Xerxes might as well chastise and chain the Helles- 
pont, as laws attempt to control an undisciplined, 
turbulent tiommunity. 

Particularly must all penal laws against atheism, 
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and infidelitjy and heresy, be for ever impotent ; for 
free inquiry is the birth-right and the duty of man, and 
the only condition of all-perrading truth, and intelligent 
self-government. In this age of universal action, men 
will think; and the more obstructions you multiply, 
the more will the obstructed tide rise, and burst oat 
in wide-spread desolation. Penalties and force will 
not avail to repress error; and if they would, their 
adaptation is equal to repress the truth ; and the per- 
verted has, in all ages, been more firequent than the 
unperverted application. Laws and penalties hare 
hindered more truth, and protected more error^ than 
all causes beside. They have been the citadels of error, 
and batteries against the truth. If, as incident to free 
inquiry, there should be the busy licentiousness of the 
press in the propagation of error^ it must be so, — it is, 
in this imperfect state, inseparable from civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Nothing on earth is perfect; but the 
unrestramed collision of mind with mind is a lesser evil 
than coercive attempts at regulation^ and in its results 
the nearest approximation to a perfect condition of 
society which human nature admits. It taxes the 
intellectual energies of the friends of Christianity and 
liberty, and brings out an energy of mind, and a blaze 
of truth, and an intensity of benevolent activity, which 
will, in its movements^ produce a greater diffusion of 
coiTect opinion, and exalt society to a higher eminence 
than it otherwise would have attained, without the 
excitement and efforts created by resistance. 

All these efforts, then, at perverting the mind and 
corrupting the heart of the nation, must be met by 
argument. 

Truth is based on evidence, reason, and utility^ 
while error has nothing to stand upon, and no weapons 
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but sophistry for its defence ; and if, with such Vftntag«<> 
ground, the iinends of truth cannot, or will not, main* 
tain their cause, they ought to perish in its ruins. 

As atheism is at present the predominant type of 
th@ eeeptical mania, those who are set for the defence 
of the truth, and all intelligent men, should be well 
versed in the whole argument for the being of a 
God, and in all the wily and popular sophistry by which 
it is assailed. The argument, as conducted by Paley, 
in hiB Natural Theology, is popular, and for all who 
will read it, and are willing to be convinced, may suffice. 
But, while the mania rages, many will breathe the 
infected atmosphere who have no access to this parti- 
cular antidote : the remedy needs, of course, a minuter 
form aod a wider dispersion, and demands, at present, 
the more frequent agency of the pulpit, and the constant 
dpopping of paragraphs in periodicals and newspapers, 
and the omnipresent instruction of facte. 

In conversation, also, at home and by the way-side, 
it behoves the friends of truth^^—not only ecclesiastics, 
hut laymen—r^to ha able to give a reason for their 
Christian hope, and by sound argument to convince 
gainsayers ; for the disease is as anti-philosophical as it 
is anti-Ohristian, and he is not worthy the name or the 
station of ^ patriot watchman, who does not descry the 
approachmg evil, and set himself seriously to guard 
the community agaiiwi^ its invasion. 

This nation is destined to become universally a 
reading nation, and may be, by timely care, guarded 
effieaeiously against the follies and mischiefs of political 
atheists: but care and effort are indispensable; for, 
shice thor discomfiture by Dwight and a host of others, 
It generation has arisen, to whom their cavils are now 
neW; and the answers of other days unknown. The time 

I 
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was when D wight ceased to preach upon the evidences 
of Christianity, so entirely had the mania of infidelity 
passed away; but, as if to take vengeance for past 
defeat, it has rushed by surprise upon the existing 
unarmed generation, and the battle must be fought 
over again, and probably for the last time, before that 
Wicked one will be destroyed by the breath of His 
mouth and the brightness of His coming. 

But, to meet the exigencies of the new generation, 
the evidences of Christianity should be made fJEUouliar 
to the entire rising generation, firom the pulpit, and in 
tracts, — in popular familiar argument, — and the little 
manuals formed for the libraries of every Sabbath and 
common school. 

Especially is it important that the Bible should be 
studied and explained, in all our colleges and elevated 
schools, — its chronology, history, geography, mental 
philosophy, and natural history; its doctiines, argu- 
ments, eloquence, poetry, taste, inspiration, and the 
elementary principles of its interpretation. 

The Bible, read and understood, is in no danger of 
losing its ascendancy, as an inspired book, over the 
understanding, and the conscience, and the heart. It 
is ignorance of the Bible which is the parent of infi- 
delity, and gives to its specious arguments power over 
the common mind. A system of well-studied inter- 
pretation would sweep away every objection, and bring 
every knee to bow and every tongue to confess. 

But argument alone is not all which the present 
exigency demands. The doctrines of political atheists 
are the consummation of folly, and ample justice cannot 
be done in defending the community against them, 
without the touch of irony, which shall take off their 
fair disguises, and exhibit their unsightly proper- 
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tions and combinations. Truth can never he made 
ridiculous, but by caricature. Error can never be 
presented as it is, without the ludicrous; the more 
accurately and vividly you portray its elementary 
principles, the more you develop its absurdities, and 
cover it with ridicule. There is no malignity in this. 
The entire beauty and power of truth cannot be felt, 
but in the presence of the odious and ridiculous contrast ; 
and public justice demands it. If the exhibition produce 
laughter, the fault is in the thing exhibited, not in the 
exhibitor. There are principles so ridiculous, that grave 
debate exalts them to a consequence of bad eminence, 
to which, otherwise, they could not attain ; and in such 
case inspiration has directed us to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly. There is, on this subject, no small 
amount of incorrect opinion and fastidious feeUng among 
good men, from not considering duly the place and 
use, and lawfulness and necessity, of ridicule. All 
diseases do not demand the caustic, but there are sores 
that will yield to nothing else. Ridicule is the most 
potent weapon with which Christianity is assailed j and 
there is. no doubt, that, in its proper place, it is one of 
the most powerful weapons of discomfiture to the 
assailant, and defence to the cause. 

There is one other remedy more potent than all, — ^it 
is the imited and emphatic decision of public sentiment 
against these irreligious and licentious opinions. There 
is nothing which these marauders so much fear, of 
which they so loudly complain, as their outlawry by 
public sentiment: they call it bigotry, malignancy, 
intolerance, and persecution. 

The liberty they claim is the liberty of thinking as 
they please, without the responsibility of any reacting 
opinion; of opening upon Christian societies and 

i2 
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ingdtutions their batteries of inveetiTe^ ridicnle, and 
deouneiation^ without the perils of a returned fire; the 
right of universal denunciation^ with the modest demand 
of universal approbation and eulogy. But we are not so 
fond of this moral martyrdom ; and while we would not 
apply penal sanctions^ God forbid that we should with- 
hold the steady^ withering frown of outraged and 
indignant virtue;— there is no other effectual resisfcaace. 
Whenever the public discrimination between trutb and 
error^ and common sense and folly, and moral purity 
and pollution, shall falter, so that profligate men shall 
encounter no reproving eye, and irreligious men no reac* 
tion of the public mind, then are the flood-gates open, and 
the stream of pollution is rolling deep and rapid und^ 
the foundations of our institutions, and it will be but a 
l&oment before, like Babylon, they will sink never to rise. 

I cannot close this lecture without calling around 
me, in imagination, and with feelings of great respect 
and affection, the labouring classes of this nation, whose 
religious and political faith these men would subyert 

My beloved countrymen : — ^If there is an eye in the 
universe that pities you, or a heart that feels for you, 
or a hand stretched out for yifur protection especially, 
it is the eye and the heart and the hand of Heaven, — 
it is y»ur cause that the Christian revelation espouses. 
No other religion ever cared hat the common people, 
ever brought them within the reach of instruction, or 
ever elevated them to intelligence and competence and 
virtue. In all Pagan, Mahometan,and Papal lands, they 
are in deep darkness and in chains, beneath grievous 
burthens. It is the Bible, and the Sabbath, and the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the schools, and the virtue, 
and the enterprise, and the equality which Christianity 
ereates, which dispel the darkness, and open the prison 
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door^ and Knook off the ohains^ and break off the yoke^ 
and take off the biirthetis^ which have in all nations 
and ages been the lot of persons in your c(xidition. 

Infidels are republicans in theory and in tongue^ but 
not in deed and in truth. They are not your friends ; 
bat God is your friend. He has predicted, and projected, 
and iriU accomplish your eleyation. Jesus Christ is your 
friend* He was bom of yirtuous and industrious parents 
in humble life; he performed your labours, felt your cares, 
bora in his own body your sorrows, and can be and is 
touched with the feeling of your infirmities. He knows 
how to emancipate and elevate you, and mitigate the 
curse which has for ag-es rested so heavily upon you. B ut 
these infidel philosophers are blind, ignorant, untaught, 
and nnteachable masters ; who, while they promise you 
liberty, are themselves the servants of sin; and while 
they offer to raise you, will thrust you down to deeper 
poverty, and reckless animalism and wretchedness. 

What nation have they ever emancipated, but by a 
revolution more terrific than despotism ? What well* 
ordered republic have they ever formed and maintained 
a single year ? What community have they enlightened 
and purified? Where are the schools and colleges, for 
the sons of the poor, which they have founded? What 
single family have they blessed with purer affections, 
and augmented industry, and domestic peace ? What 
single heart have they ever made better by the extinction 
of evil passions and the nurture of benevolence ? What 
vicious man have they reclaimed, what poor man have 
they made rich, what miserable man have they sustained 
by their philosophy, in life or in death ? 

Well meaning they may be, but it is the well 
meaning of ignorant and foolish men/-ignorant of the 
Bible, ignorant of history, ignorant of human nature. 
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and of those moral causes which have always been 
auspicious or pernicious, — ^not knowing what they say, 
or whereof they affirm. Reckless are they of their own 
and of your best good ; wanton, rash, and desperate are 
they in their experiments ; moral maniacs, more utterly 
bereft of common sense than any other class of men 
who ever set up for guides and challenged confidence. 
The evidence cannot be heightened of the falsehood and 
folly of their system. Should they propose a system of 
agriculture which reversed every one of the known 
principles of natural philosophy, it would not surpass 
the violence which their system does to the equally 
well-known and established laws of mind, society, and 
moral government. That righteousness, such as they 
despise, exalteth a nation, and sin, such as they eulogise, 
is the destruction of a people, is as certain as the laws 
of vision or of gravitation. 

It is hard to elevate the mass, and harder to sustain 
it ; and none, but by the help of God and his institu- 
tions, have been able to do it, Christianity is the 
world's last hope for civil liberty; if this will not 
diversify the results of national prosperity, then are we 
with rapid strides making for the precipice, and 
preparing to bid a long farewell to all our liberty. You 
must reject these evil counsellors. You must appreciate 
the Bible, or you and yours will soon fall back into 
that state of hopeless ignorance, and poverty, and vice, 
from which there is no resmTection. The priestcraft 
which has darkened and enslaved the world is one 
which has rejected or sequestered the Bible ; not that 
which gave it to the common people, and preached the 
Gospel to the poor. It is Christianity which introduces 
universal liberty, which equalises and elevates, and it is 
ts absence which puts you down. The conspiracy 
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against your liberties is forming by those who would 

banish ixom you the day of rest, and intellectual and 

moral inaprovement; and doom you and your families 

to toil seven days instead of six without the least 

increase of remuneration. This it is which will dwarf 

the intellect of the labouring classes, and throw them 

back into the distance beyond the light of hope, and 

the reach of successful competition. If you wish to be 

free indeed^ you must be virtuous, temperate, well 

instructed, with the door of honour and profit open to 

you, and to your children. As the sun draws up the 

whole body of the ocean it passes over, raising the 

tide in the career of his glorious way, so will the Sun of 

Kighteousness take hold of you and your families, and 

raise them up, and bring them within the constant 

attraction of hope and virtue. Those who wish for 

the preservation of the Sabbath are not bigots ; they 

do not seek a union of church and state ; they seek the 

unextinguished lustre of that moral sun for your sake, 

who with it will rise, and without it will go down to 

where all the labouring classes of the world have been 

and now are, whom the Bible and the Sabbath have not 

emancipated and elevated. 

It is the agriculturists, merchants, manufacturers, 
and day-labourers, of the nation, who must decide its 
destiny. It is your hearts that must be the sanctuary 
of liberty; and your consciences that must stand 
sentinel, to prevent her perversion; and your bodies 
that must constitute a rampart around those holy and 
blessed institutions of heaven which God has given to 
man in the Bible, — ^whose blessings our fathers, with 
toil and blood, purchased, — which, with augmenting 
prosperity at every step, have come down, and are now 
encompassing us like the waves of the sea, — ^blessings, 
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which urge themselves upon us^ end from which we 
cannot flee; and whose hlest intrusion we cannot resist, 
but by taking counsel to break the bands of Christy and 
cast awaj his cords from us. We need not petiti(»i 
Congress to spare the Sabbath : if the j do, the people 
can desecrate the sacred day. The people must decide^ 
each man for himself and his family^ whether they 
will liye imder the government of Qod> and enjoy its 
sunshine^ and breathe its Hberty, and be elevated by 
its power; and sanctified by its purity^ and chewed hj 
its exuberanti unnumbered; and inexhaustible blessings ; 
or; go back to the midnight of ignorance; and the bondage 
of corruption. 



LEOTUBE V. 

THE ATTRIBUTES AND CHABAOTER 01? QOD. 

" And the Lord passed by before him, iand proclaimed, The 
Ldrd, the Lord God, merciful and gracioas, long^^sufi^ring, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the ikthers 
upon the children, and upon the children's cluldren, onto the 
third and to the fourth generation." 

Gbbat errors in doctrine result usually from miB* 
taken conceptions of the attributes and character of 
Cbd. There ate two ei^tremes to which the mind is 
liable : the one is to regard the Divine Being only in 
his public character; as the law-^glver of the universe , 
and his power; and widdom; and goodnesS; only as 
they are manifested in his public relations in the 
government of a sinful world. 

In one view all which is dark; and terrible, and 
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jrr6Rl9ftibI%is gathered about him; all which is spotless 
m purity^ and Tehement ia his hatred of sin, and 
inexorable in its punishment. He is surrounded by 
fir6> and storms^ and earthquakesy and pestilence, and 
war,-— -the symbols of present and coming wrath ; his 
eye is fixed on public justice, and his heart glows with 
a benevolence too vast to hold sympathetic communion 
with the guilty and the miserable. 

Though there is some truth in these yiewEi, in their 
place and proportion, they are not the whole t^utb, and 
therefore misrepresent the character of God almost as 
fearfully as if they were false. They constitute a dark 
cloud, behind which all heaven's artillery is pat into 
aotion, to extinguish hope, and keep a rebel world in a 
state of terror and reckless desperation. 

And they are doubly injurious, because, ever since 
the FaU, the fear of God has usurped the place of filial 
confidence, and has been excessive, A dread of him is 
upon the mind of guilty man, whicb, in imitation of tbe 
first pair, leads him to flee and hide from his presence. 

In all false religions, fear has ever been the 
predominant principle of worship, and rage and cruelty 
tbe principles to be appeased. And even whei*e tbe 
light of the Gospel has shined, and its voice has 
proclaimed peace, the quaking and standing afar off 
has not ceased. God, to the eye of guilt and unbelief, 
appears too great, too distant, and too much engrossed 
with his vast concerns of state, and too holy and too 
just to inspire with confidence the guilty, and bring 
them with humble boldness near. It is the object, 
therefore, of God, in the Gospel, to reassure his ruined 
gtiilty creatures of his unenotinguished kindness for 
THEM, and to bring them haxiky reconciled andforgii^en^ 
to hUjpdlowship andjavonr* 

I 3 
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It is, no doubt; impoi'tant that man should be well 
certified of the holiness and justice of God ; and that 
ultimately he will, by no means, clear the guilty. But, 
to overcome the panic, and bring the full and saving 
power of the Gospel upon alienated mind, it is not less 
important that sinners should be made to feel that God 
loves and pities tbem, than that he abhors sin, and will 
not fail to punish it. Compassion alone would create 
presumption, and justice alone, desperation. The 
mingled influence of both is needed to alarm the sinner 
to flee from wrath, and to allure him with humble 
boldness to fly to God by Jesus Christ. 

But instead of this jastly balanced exhibition, 
many rush into the opposite extreme. They divest the 
Most Holy entirely of public responsibilities, regarding 
him only in the capacity of a benevolent individual, 
consulting alone the direct impulse of kind feeling, 
without any reference to general consequences. They 
cancel all the public responsibilities of God to the 
universe, as its moral governor. With the magic wand 
of unbelief, they dispel the darkness round about his 
throne, and put out the fires, and stop the mighty 
thunderings and the voice of the trumpet, and array 
with smiles the face of Heaven alike upon the 
righteous and the wicked — destined, by dint of 
omnipotence, to those transformations which shall 
consummate their meetness for heaven, and make 
them happy. 

The fact is too evident to be denied, that both the 
majestic and terrific, the gentle and the winning 
exhibitions of the divine character, are contained in 
the Bible, and are correct exhibitions of the divine 
mind, as its attributes and character are developed in 
the creation and government of the intelligent universe. 
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In the administratioii of moral government^ tbere is 
occasion also for these seemingly opposite attributes 
and ^exhibitions of character. They are harmonious, 
and indispensable to a perfect character, and to the 
administration of a perfect moral government. 

It mill he the object, therefore, of this lecture to 
give a concise account of the attributes and character 
of Qod, as disclosed in his norhs, and repealed in his 
word. 

This will be especially important, because correct 
conceptions of the delations of God to the universe, as 
its lawgiver, — of his providence, as the administration 
of a moral government, — of his word, as a system of 
remedial legislation for the recovery to holiness of lost 
subjects; and correct definitions of his attributes, 
natural and moral, as displayed in this great work, — 
include a large portion of the elementary principles of 
theology ; while false conceptions of his attributes and 
character hang sackcloth about the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and break the mainspring of his government. 
We observe, then: — 

1. That God is a spirit. 

By spirit we do not mean that nondescript, 
imthinking, undesigning energy denominated Nature, 
— that all pervading soul of the universe, the fountain 
of effervescence and fermentation, the volcanic centre 
of emanation, and subsequent attraction and absorption, 
the flint and steel for the scintillation of mind, to fall 
back, in due time, into the form of fixed caloric. Such 
mysticism we abandon to those who can comprehend 
it, or love to dream amid the rfepetition of beautifu 
uncertain sounds, and glittering uhdefined images. 

By spirit we mean mind, as opposed to matter; 
exhibiting intelligence, acting by design, as opposed 
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to instinct; and diversified volition, in the view of 
motives, as opposed to an unthinking, irresistible 
necessity ; mind capable of intense desire, of permanent 
choice in the selection of its chief good, and of plan 
and subordinate volition and action for the attainment 
of its object; capable of copious affections, and social 
affinities, and high enjoyment, and, in subjects, of 
government bj law and by the rewards and punish^ 
ments of an eternal state. 

Of the essence of mind or matter we say nothing, 

because we know nothing ; all that' we know of either 

being disclosed by their attributes, as displayed in 

cause and efibcL That they are different e:sistences 

we conclude, because they disclose no attributes in 

common, and all their phenomena are diifei'ent and 

opposite; so that it might as well be insisted that 

matter is spirit, as that mind is matter; there being 

no foundation for saying either, but all possible evidence 

to the contrary. The only evidence of different material 

substances is their different effects ; and if the different 

phenomena of mind and matter do not evidence 

» different existences, there is no evidence to disprove 

the perfect homogeneity and identity of all things. 

2. God is eternal. 

We have seen that something is eternal, or nothing 
could have begun to be; and that this eternal Mme^ 
thing cannot be matter. For inert matter cannot 
produce oi^aliisation, such as exists in plants, trees, 
aninkals, and the human body; it could not produce 
the motions of the planets in their orbits, and the 
revolving of the earth upon her axis; much less could 
matter produce mind, feeling, perception, intellect, 
design, desire, will, affections, and executive energy ; — 
but such minds exist, of recent origin, and limited 
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duration upon e&rth. Such existences matter could not 
produce, but only that Mind whose invisible attributes, 
natural and moral, are " clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, — even his eteimal power 
and Godhead." 

3. Grod is self-existent. 

The meaning is not that God is self-created, which 
wotild be a contradiction ; or that he is self-sustained, 
implying that his existence depends on his own 
voluntary effort to pefirpetuate his being : but that his 
existence is underived, and independent of external 
causes, and as incapable of cessation as of beginning ; 
that his continuance no more depends on choice, than 
his underived, eternal being; and that unending, 
unchanged existence belongs to the very nature of 
God, as really as dependence and mutability belong to 
all which is created. This is the testimony of reason ; 
for why should that which is underived, and inde- 
pendent of any outward cause, and has existed from 
eternity, evei* cease to be ? It is also the testimony of 
the Bible : " I am that I am." " With whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." ^' From 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.'* 
4. Grod is omniscient. 

He knows all real and all possible things. Other- 
wise there would be no evidence of the absolute 
perfection and the immutability of his purposes and 
their execution. For if all that is possible to infinite 
wisdom, and goodness, and power, were not open and 
naked before him, he might form defective plans, and 
make discoveries and changes by experience. But 
before he commenced creation, " known unto God were 
all his works." The immensity of the diversified 
possibility of things lay open before him ; from the 
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entire of whicli wisdom and goodness selected the 
system which should be. To this system^ in all its 
attributes, parts, dependencies, and movements and 
results, his knowledge extends, thrQugh all its existence 
of past, present, and future. 

It does not, however, follow from this, as some have 
supposed, that to the divine mind, there is no such thing 
as the succession of events, and that to him present, 
past, and future are one eternal now. That there are 
no successive developments of knowledge to the divine 
mind, is certain. That all truths and facts were present 
to the mind of God, from eternity, and are always 
present, none can doubt; but then his knowledge is 
correct knowledge. He sees things as they are. 
Unless, therefore, ull events co-exist, and are actnally 
one eternal now, they cannot appear to be so to God, 
without supposing his mind to be under a palpable 
delusion. There is a difference — a real, actual 
difference— -between past, and present, and future; 
between an event which has come to pass, and one 
which is yet to be ; and, no doubt, to the divine mind, 
while all existence is known constantly and clearly, as if 
it were present before him, it is known as actual 
existence only in the order in which it becomes such. 
The relations of past, present, and future existence are 
real, and therefore are as real to the divine mind as to 
human minds. 

The omniscience of God is taught in the Bible, in 
language worthy of the theme, and of the Mind who 
moved the holy men of old to give it utterance, ^' Oh, 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! He knoweth all things ; He 
revealeth the deep and secret things ; He knoweth what 
is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with him." 
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5. God is omnipresent. 

This is to be understood only of his knowledge and 
constant efficiency throughout all his works. Of the 
essence of spirit, if there be such a thing distinct from its 
developed attributes, we know nothing, and the Scrip- 
tures say nothing. That God fills immensity as matter 
occupies space, is not the form in which his omni- 
presence is taught in the Bible ; but that, as the human 
mind exerts its wisdom, and benevolence, and powers 
on all parts of the material system it inhabits, in like 
manner, the energy of the divine mind extends con- 
stantly to the upholding and government of the entire 
universe. 

The ubiquity of the divine inspection, support, and 
government, extends alike both to the natural and 
moral universe, to matter and to mind, to physical and 
to moral government j it being to Jehovah just as 
practicable to execute his piurposes of moral govern- 
ment by moral influence, as to control the material 
movements of the universe by his direct omnipotence. 
The omipresence of God is most forcibly and most 
beautifully taught in the following language of the 
139tli Psalm :— 

'^ O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising; 
thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
compassest my path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all niy ways. For there is not a word 
in my tongue, but lo, Lord, thou knowest it 
altogether. Thou has beset me behind and before, and 
laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven. 
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thou art there ; if I make my bed in hell^ behold^ thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the mormng, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea^ even Uiere ehall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say. Surely the darkness shall oorer me ^ even the 
night shall be light about me« Yea, the darkness 
hideth not from thee^ but the m'ght shineth aa the 
day: the darkness and the light are both alike to thee." 

6. God is almighty. 

He can do all things whioh are in their nature 
possible. 

Contradictions are impossibilities. To cause a thing 
to be, and not to be, at the same time, is an impos- 
sibility. To make a cit*cle square, and a square iH}and; 
to make happiness misery, and misery happiness; to 
make selfishness and envy right, and benevolence 
wrong; to make matter spirit, or spirit matter; or to 
govern eadh by the same laws and means :-*w»{/ these 
Would be (Hmtradictions — things impossible to any 
power. But, in respect to tkitiffs possible, " all things 
are possible" with God. His power is infinite and 
unlimited. There is in it no deficiency to accomplish 
any possible thing, and no obstacle to hinder or make 
it difficult. The entire field of universal possibility is 
open to his power* He is the Lord God Almighty, 
the Scriptures affirm, and his works declare it. He 
can create, — can originate being, — can ccmimand a 
universe to arise up around him where before emptiness 
and silence reigned. 

It is to be observed, th^t the power of God is, in 
its exercise, always associated with infinite wisdom and 
benevolence, and is limited only by the wise and 
benevolent constitution which God has given to things, 
and the laws which he has adopted for their most 
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perfect government. There is nothing in its nature 
possible which Gt}d cannot do; and yet, there are 
innumerable things in their nature possible to be done 
which Grod will not do, because it would not be possible 
to bring them in as parts of the wisest and best system; 
because, without abandoning the wisest and best system, 
he could not do them. He could, so far as power is 
concerned, pardon sin without an atonement; but he 
could not make it a wise and benevolent act in the 
administration of the* best possible system of moral 
government. He is as able, so far as power is con- 
cerned, to utter falsehood as truth. But he is not able, 
and no power is competent, to make falsehood as wise 
and benign in moral government as immutable truth. 

It is to be remembered that the power of God in 
the goveiTiment of the natural and moral world 
corresponds always with the nature of the subject : the 
one he governs by his power acting on the attributes 
which he has given to matter : the other by his power 
acting upon mind, through the intervention of motives 
contained in his law, gospel, and providence, and 
administered and made effectual by his Spirit. In the 
matewal universe, he can do all which his perfect plan 
demands by his power direct on matter; and in the 
world of intellect, and free agency, and accountability, 
he can do all by his laws and providence, and their 
administration by his Spirit, which his hand and counsel 
has determined to be done. He never decreed to 
govern the sun by the Ten Commandments, nor to 
govern free, accountable mind by direct, irresistible 
omnipotence. 

7. God is good. 

The preceding are his natural attributes, which 
appertain to his being, independent of choice, and are 
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desirable or terrible as they are employed in the 
dissemination of good or eyil. Happiness and misery 
are the two opposites— the good and the evil of the 
uniYerse : and natural causes are useful or pemicions 
as they produce the one or the other ; and inteUigent 
beings are benevolent or malignant as they prefer the 
one to the other, and consecrate their powers to its 
extension and perpetuity. 

Benevolence, then, is the lore of doing good^f 
communicating and perpetuating enjoyment. 

In the Divine Being, it is not one of several attri- 
butes, but his entire moral nature — ^the generic principle 
of his glorious moral excellence. It is not an instinct, 
but an enlightened preference of good to evil, and of 
doing good to doing evil. It is not a blind impulse of 
some irresistible fatality. God is a free agent, and, in 
the selection of his own chief end, acts as voluntarily 
as his creatures, in the selection of their chief end. He 
exists by necessity, and all his natural attributes are 
independent of his choice. But his moral excellence 
ia, in its fountain, and in all its streams, perfectly 
voluntary. There are intelligences who are selfish; 
they seek their own exclusively. The communication 
of good is not their supreme desire. They are like 
the vortex which swallows all which falls within its 
aoope, crying, Give, and never saying. It is enough. 
They find no pleasure in the conmiunication of good; 
as their chief end, but rather in its monopoly. But the 
divine mind is like an ocean, of immeasurable circum- 
ference, unfathomable depth, and inexhaustible fulness, 
ever spontaneously overflowing in the communication 
of enjoyment. 

This benevolence of God, though vast, is also 
minute in its inspection, and impartial in its adminis- 
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tration. All beings are regarded with good will, 
according to their capacity, and with complacency, 
according to their character and deeds. 

It includes, of course, his own well-being, as com- 
prehendiDg the greatest good j and the weU-being of 
the universe, as involved in the stability of his counsels, 
and the prosperity of his kingdom ; and extends to 
every creature capable of enjoyment, from angel to 
insect, with an impartiality which none but God himself 
can graduate. 

It is a benevolence which is pure and unmingled. 
In convalescent human nature, it exists in alliance with 
great defects of passion, and selfishness, and pride ; 
but in God it is not so. There is no spot on his sun. 
God is light, and in him there is no darkness at all ; 
and pure as crystal are the waters which flow from the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 

The benevolence of God is also infinite. It is great 
like his power, and immense like his being. 

All created intellect, condensed into one mind, 
would be but a ray compared with the eternal mind ; 
and all the benevolence which warms the hearts of 
holy beings, united, would constitute but a drop, when 
compared with the ocean of his love. It is a height, 
and depth, and length, and breadth, which cannot be 
comprehended. 

It is also a principle of omnipotent, constant, eternal 
action. It is the nature of mind to act, and the blessed- 
ness of benevolent minds to act in doing good ; and it 
is in his untiring, uninterrupted, benevolent activity 
tbat he is God over all, blessed for ever. 

8. God is just. 

The justice of God is his benevolence and wisdom, 
expressed in the administration of rewards and punish- 
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ments, for the public good, according to tbe chwtneMt 

and deeds of bis subjects. 

Tbe existence of inteUigent beings and aoeountih 
bilitj is indispensable to the greatest amount of 
enjoyment; and law is indispensable to the propitiooi 
govemment of mind ; and reward and punishmrait m 
indi8j)ensable to the moral influence of law. Wan 
God; then, to create a universe of mind, capable of 
enjoyment, and pressed by desira, and its own impatieat 
activity, without guidance and competent motive to 
render obedience reasonable and sin inexcusable, it 
would be no evidence of goodness, but mthet of 
cruelty ; and to annex sanctions which are nevdr to bo 
realised, would be to set forth the form of gt)Yemminit 
without the power. 

Justice in God is not, then, as to many it would 
seem, a dark, frowning attribute, — a stem, unfeeling; 
severity, — but the benevolent, conservatory principle of 
the universe, by which the Lord God Almighty maintains 
the empii*e of righteousness, and extends around him 
the blessedness of an eternal day. Were the gOYeming 
intelligence of the universe impotent and indolent, or 
cruel, or capricious or partial, his administration might 
well be dreaded. But while benevolence and merey 
are mingled with justice, and not a stroke of the rod 
falls which incorrigible wickedness and the public good 
do not render just and indispensable, none but 
determined rebels have cause to fear. 

Is justice in human governments a cold-hearted 
despotism? Who does not call for it, when his 
character is assailed, when his rights of property are 
invaded, or his life is threatened, or when public 
insun*ections threaten to put an end to the safeguard 
of law. And no class of men are more eulogisod, 
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83 the benefactors of mankind^ than those of incor- 
ruptible integrity and unflinching courage^ who bold 
the balance even on the judgment seat. No good man 
has any pleasure in the punishment of a sinning fellow- 
being ; but he has pleasure in the public purity and 
happiness^ which the prostration of law and the 
prevalence of anarchy would destroy. 

What should we think of the chief magistrate of a 
nation, sworn to see that the commonwealth receives 
no detriment, smitten with such tender-heartedness for 
pirates and robbers as would let out desolation to sweep 
over land and sea, because he could not find it in his 
heart to punish the guilty? Thera is nothing but 
justice which stands between any government, human 
or divine, and contempt and anarchy. And can it be 
bought desirable and amiable in God, that he should 
lay aside the sword, and turn a face of smiles alike on 
the evil and the good, in this world of moral madness 
and self-destruction ? 

Is it considered that the most wretched possible 
condition of human beings is that in which judgment 
is turned away bac]^wai'd, and justice standeth afar 
off, and truth is fallen in the streets, and equity 
cannot enter? — that the most lovely feature of a 
repubUc is the mild but efficient administration of 
equal laws,— and the most repelling feature in despotism 
is its injustice,—- and the most intolerable scourge of 
anarchy its injustioe,-<~and that the most terrific 
circumstance in the world of woe is its outlawry from 
all protection and benefit from the moral government 
of God, and its abandonment to unrestrained mahgnity 
and everlasting anarchy ? 

9. God is merciful. 

Mercy is the exercise of benevolence in the 
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reformation and forgiveness of the guilty, in wsjt 
consistent with the influence of law, and the safety of 
the intelligent universe. 

In a state of loyalty, the divine benevolence flows 
full and unobstructed to every individual. Traos* 
gression, while it does not extinguish his good will; 
renders the practical expression of it impracticable^ and 
demands the interposition of penal evil for the protection 
of law and order. 

' The Atonement, received by faith, places the sub- 
ject in such relations to Christ, as that public justice 
does not demand his punishment, or forbid his forgive- 
ness and restoration to &vour^ it opens wide the 
channel which sin had obstructed, for his mercy to 
flow in ; and God, who has no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth, — ^who never punishes merely because 
it is deserved, but always only because the public good 
demands it, — now, released from the public necessity 
of punishment, in the exercise of mercy, through the 
Atonement, freely pardons the believer, and receives 
him into favour. Mercy, then, is the personal bene- 
volence of Jehovah, flowing in unison with the public 
good, in the reformation and forgiveness of lost men. 
It is a mercy, however, which always sees to it that 
the commonwealth receives no detriment, and which 
moves only in the train of public justice satisfied, and 
the public good protected. 

In close alliance with mercy, it may be added, that , 
God is slow to anger, and of great patience. 

Human passions are ascribed to God, not as 
identical with what exists in the divine mind, but as 
analogical. The metaphor has always some resem- 
blance to that which it represents. Between anger bb 
ascribed to God and to man, there is the coincidence of 
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strong disapprobation, and emphatic action in the 
infliction of evil } but with this difference, that in man 
tbe impulse is malignant, while in God it is benevolent. 
In man it is personal revenge; in God it is public 
justice for benevolent purposes. 

Long-suffering implies that public justice does not 
always demand the immediate execution of the deserved 
evil, and that always God is disposed to defer the inflic- 
tion as long, and to continue the means of reformation 
as long^ as the public good will permit. 

We may not omit to add that God is full of 
compassion. 

Compassion is sympathy for the afflicted and 
miserable. But such is the immensity of the divine 
nature^ and the extent of his creation, and the magni- 
tnde and number of his worlds and works, and the 
majesty and fulness of his benevolence, as it flows in 
the channels of his general laws, that single minds are 
tempted to feel as if the heart which guides the 
universe, and wakes about the Throne the song, and 
pours through eternity the tide of joy, could not stoop 
to hear the sigh of secret sorrow, or move with sympa- 
thetic compassion and personal friendship for the 
distressed; and much less, that He in whose sight the 
heavens are not clean, will look down with affectionate 
compassion upon the guilty and ill-deserving. Nor is it 
till we have considered the adaptation of his capacity to 
the minutest as well as to the greatest of his works, and 
the condescension of his benevolence to the most limited 
as well as to the greatest capacities he has formed, and, 
added to these, the reiterated declaration of his com- 
passion contained in his Word, — that we can bring 
home, realisingly and efficaciously, the sense of his 
presence with us, and constant benignant care, and 
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It is consistent with tlie purity of liis holiness, and 
his public character as the supreme executive of the 
universe, that he should feel compassion for the miser- 
able and the guilty. It implies no complacency in sinful 
character, and no faltering of purpose in respect to the 
claims of public justice, but renders his administration 
more lovely, sure, and terrible to the incorrigible, 
that it is the unchanging award of a benevolence full of 
compassion, but yet will by no means clear the guilty. 

It is compassion, mingled with parental government 
and discipline, which gives it loveliness and tone. It 
is compassion, in human governments, mingling with 
justice, which takes oiF the appearance of cruelty, and 
makes rulers a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to 
them that do well. 

Nor need our faith in the compassion of the Deity 
be shaken by the strong and terrible expressions 
contained in the Bible, of his abhorrence of sin, his 
anger, wrath, fiiry, and unalterable determination to 
punish it. Metaphors express analogies, but not exact 
identity. There must be points of resemblance, to 
render one thing the symbol of another ; and how are 
conceptions of the movements of the divine mind to 
be communicated, but by the aid of some analogous 
movement of the human mind, with which we are 
acquainted ? Now, anger includes strong moral dis- 
approbation, and a strong purpose of inflicting evil, 
only with this difference : that in man malignity and 
revenge is the spiing of action, while in God it is 
benevolence in the form of public justice. It is, then, 
a suitable, forcible, terrific imagery to speak of God 
as angry, wroth, incensed, full of indignation and fury. 
But it expresses only, by the power of metaphor, the 
strength of his aversion to sin, the intensity of his 
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whicli; as lost or saved^ and subject to the endless and 
augmenting knowledge of good or evil; is of more 
importance than the entire material universe. 

The condition of a perverted mind is also well 
calculated to lay hold upon the susceptibilities of 
benevolence; and of none more than of the mind of 
Him who formed the ruined agent^ and comprehends 
the good refected and the evil chosen, the amplitude of 
the remedy, the urgent sincerity of its offer, and the 
voluntariness of its rejection; while the incorrigible 
ingrate is moving onward to the crisis of a confirmed 
and everlasting madness, where insatiable desire, and 
pinching famine, and wounded pride, and rankling 
envy, and fear, and ferocious hate, and terror, and 
sinking of heart, and lamentation, and despair, will 
occupy the ever-coming periods of duration. 

Miserable innocence, exposed only to temporary 
evils, would not fail to participate in the compassion of 
the Deity 5 but how much more moving are the exhi- 
bitions of miserable guilt, exposed to evils which will 
never end, and obstinately regardless of deliverance ! 

Nor does the immensity of the divine mind, or the 
extent of its supervision, disqualify or disincline for 
minute, constant, and kind attention. 

When He projected creation, he tmderstood his 
resources, and has not set for himself a task too hard. 
The Almighty fainteth not, neither is weary ; and the 
Watchman of Israel never slumbers, but superintends, 
with equal ease, the orbs whose being we learn from 
the telescope, and those minutest mites of animated 
being which the microscope brings up to our knowledge 
from the downward distance. Minute and great are 
^ alike in respect to the adaptation of his powers, or the 
claims of mind on his benevolence. 



LECTURE VI. 

THB KECESSmr OF A REVBLATIOir FROM OOD 

TO MAN. 

I REMEMBSB the iime when there was no such tbing* 
as infidelity openly advocated in oar land. It was 
imported from France during the Rerolationaiy war. 
The first public assault that was made upon the Bible 
was by Thomas Paine, in his Age of Reason. It went 
like an electric shock through the land, and, for a time, 
unsettled the confidence of many. But an era of 
prayer, and discussion, and reviyals of religion speedily 
followed, and the tide of infidelity ebbed ; until, after 
about six or eight years, t^ere was no longer any 
ostentatious display of infidel opinions in high places, 
and scarcely at all anywhere ; and the name of infidel 
was no longer coveted as indicative of knowledge, or 
talent, or courage. Since then the epidemic has revived 
and extended to large classes of society not usually 
affected by it — the labouring classes; and, by the 
circulation of tracts, and continued boasting declama- 
tion, the advocates of infidelity have turned their foot- 
steps to the fiEffm and work-shop, — ^well knowing that 
if they could succeed in depositing their poison there; 
a copious harvest would ensue. 

The danger of the working men of our nation does 
not arise firom any prejudice against Christianity 
peculiar to them ; but objections are thrust upon then); 
and cavils are insinaated, of the most injurious kind; 
which they kAow not how to answer; while sneers are 
hurled at religion, which, like envenomed arrows, inflict 
wounds they know not how to heal. In attempting 
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to provide a reined j^ we have attended to the evidence 
of the heing, character, and attributes of God, and the 
injurious tendencies of atheism and scepticism. 

We now call your attention to the subject of a 
revelation containing the laws and institutions of the 
moral government of God. And if .we cannot discover 
them by reason and the light of nature, we must look 
for them in a revelation from God. 

It is evident, from the slightest inspection, that 
man was not made to be regulated and governed by 
his instincts, appetites, and passions. For, while these 
may guide animals safely, in men left to themselves 
they carry desolation and ruin through society. 

But where shall such conservatory guidance be 
found, adequate to the elevation and perfection of the 
entire social state ? To enlighten and elevate a few has 
been found practicable in many nations, — ^in Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, — but nowhere have 
the masses been, enlightened and purified, and made to 
rise. Egypt, with her towering obelisks and ma«sy 
pyramids, was advanced in aristocratic civilisation; 
but while her kings and nobles rolled in splendour, her 
degraded millions toiled their life out for the food which 
sustained them, wasting their days unpitied in her vast 
quarries, in rearing the monuments of oppression and 
folly ; and, could we give the statistics of the coarse 
food, clothing, habitations, and small earnings, of the 
labouring classes of modem Europe, we should perceive 
what hroad foundations the mountains of prey stand 
upon. In fact^ a terrific gravitation has marked the 
masses of our world, when bereft of revelation. No 
power of reason, or philosophy, or the energy of 
government, has been able to bid them rise. 

What is the matter? 
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Has the past history of the world heen such as 
might have been anticipated from the unperverted 
wisdom and goodness of God ? It has rather been a 
history of ignorance, despotism, pollution, and crime. 
The whole creation has groaned and travailed together 
in pain until now. 

Six thousand years have rolled away, and have 
inscribed on every page of their sad history the insuf- 
ficiency of the light of nature, and the necessity of a 
revelation from God for the present and future well- 
being of man. But we have a book which claims to 
be from God, sent to us in compassion, for the illumi- 
nation and salvation of our race. This book contains 
the predictions of a coming day, when the history 
of our race shall be reversed, and the whole world 
enlightened, purified, and blessed, by the dominion of 
Christ over the hearts and lives of men. The fact 
predicted Christians and sceptics both profess to 
believe The one, fi-om the efficacy of the Christian 
religion ; the other, from the power of reason and 
philosophy in the arrangement of circumstances. 

The principal ground of doubt concerning a revela- 
tion from God is the alleged sufficiency of the light 
of nature. And, doubtless, if the light of nature is 
sufficient, a revelation would be superfluous. For, 
though God is almighty, he is not wont to abound 
in vast superfluous efforts. 

It will, therefore, be the object of this lecture to 
show that a i-evelation from God to man is indispen- 
sable to his temporal and eternal well-being. To 
accomplish this, we shall present in contrast the defects 
of the light of nature, and the adaptation and power of 
the Bible. 

1, The light of nature has never been sufficient to 
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maintain, practically, the evidence of God's teing and 
character, or to prevent the prevalence of a cruel and 
corrupting idolatry. The heavenly bodies, departed 
heroes, animals, reptiles, and gods of wood and stone, 
have been the objects of national worship, tbe consti- 
tuents of which, in all time, have been lust and blood. 
The temple has been a brothel, a slaughter-house, and 
sink of pollution, on whose altars human sacrifices have, 
in all nations, mingled their blood with the blood of 
animals, — and, extensively, infanticide and the burning 
of widows on the funeral pile have constituted a revolt- 
ing part. But what has the light of nature done to 
reverse the condition of the pagan world ? Nothing. 

These reverses, wherever they exist, have been 
exclusively the achievements of the Gospel and Chris- 
tian institutions. And yet infidelity is now hailed as 
the rising of a new sun upon tbe world, to dispel its 
darkness and wash away its pollutions, and emancipate 
the enslaved devotees of superstition, and elevate the 
priest-ridden millions to intelligence and virtue. But 
on what page of history are such triumphs of nature's 
light recorded, in elevating and purifying the masses 
of society ? Is there no priestcraft in pagan nations, 
and no dark-minded, priest-ridden people ? The priests 
of pagan worship are multitudinous, and their control, 
through ignorance and fear, despotic, and the expense 
of worship exorbitant. The price of their temples in a 
pagan nation would educate the people ; and yet it is 
no part of the object of their priesthood to enlighten, 
lut rather to continue the degi*adation of the human 
mind, that themselves may reap the harvest of ignorance 
and superf*tition. Get rid of priestcraft by the extermi- 
nation of Christianity ? It is Christianity, with her 
ministry and institutions, alone, which keeps off those 
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birds of night that fill the pagan world with fear and 
trembling, and restrains those floods of pollution which 
have swept over the world, wherever Christianity has 
not bestowed her light, and her efficient guardian care. 

2. In the absence of the Christian religion, no just 
conceptions of the providential government of God 
have prevailed. Events have been ascribed to chance, 
to fate, or immutable certainty in the nature of things ; 
or to myiiads of local gods, inhabiting earth, air, and 
sea, polluting the world by their example, and agitating 
it by their quarrels and capricious wrath, — 

" Gods hateful, changeful, petulant, unjust, 
Whose attributes are rage, reyenge, and lust." 

3. In the absence of the Bible, a dark uncertainty 
has prevailed respecting the immortality of the soul in 
a future state. The Greeks and Romans had their 
'^ Elysian Fields," where the spirits of their mighty 
dead assembled to talk over the deeds of time ; and 
their Tartarus, a place of punishment for the vulgar 
wicked. 

But the whole system was rejected by the intelli- 
gent, as the mere fiction of poets, and the device of 
priests and legislators, — despised by the inventors, and 
countenanced only for gain and popular restraint. 
Whether the soul were immortal or not, men of the 
most powerful minds, and extended research^ and 
patient thought, could not tell, but believed, and hoped, 
2JidJmredf with that uncertainty w^hich always attends 
opinions of whose truth there exists no means of 
becoming sure. 

4. The light of nature has never developed and 
maintained a correct and universal system of morals. 

The mind of man is too limited, and experience is 
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too stow, and the obliquities of the heart are too many 
and powerful; to lay out a pure and comprehensive 
chart of universal, practical, relative duty; and, though 
a common necessity has compelled the world, in self- 
defence, to stigmatise some actions as wrong and others 
right, yet scarcely a vice can be named, which has 
not, iQ pagan lands, been canonised as an act of religion, 
or enrolled among the virtues. Ambition, pride, false- 
hood, theft, murder, and the most debasing impurities, 
and the most unnatural crimes, have been sanctioned 
and approved. The best men in pagan history were, 
with few exceptions, men who, in Christian lands, 
would be regarded as stained by practices of flagrant 
immorality. And yet they shone as lights amid the 
darkness around them, and as examples of purity 
amid the mass of deeper pollution by which they were 
environed. 

$. Beyond the pale of the Christian revelation the 
life and comfort of man have been held in light estima- 
tion, and sported with for revenge, ambition, or gain, 
or as the means of pleasurable amusement. The gladia- 
torial shows, the treatment of women, the abandonment 
of infants by their parents and of parents by their 
children, the treatment of slaves, and contempt and 
oppression of the common people by the rich and 
learned, are confirmations strong of this position. 

6. The light of nature has no sanctions sufficient to 
form and sustain a pure and happy state of society. 

The experience of a whole world shows that the 
constitutionid advantages of virtue, and evils of crime, 
are impotent for the formation of moral principle, and 
a pure and efficacious public sentiment against pre- 
sumptuous wickedness. Human laws are limited and 
feeble in their power to reform and elevate society. A 

J 3 
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large portion of the virtue on which the happiness of 
families and of communities depends cannot be produced 
by coercion ; and a large portion of the violations of 
right, and invasion of public and domestic purity, 
peace, and happiness, cannot be restrained by human 
laws. They cannot reach the heart, nor provide 
motives, nor regulate the thoughts, nor prevent the 
conception of sinful desires. Amid a world prone to 
sin, and rushing headlong with passion and appetite, 
they can only prohibit and punish actions ; and of these 
only such as can be proved in a court of justice, and 
probably not one of a thousand which war upon personal 
rights and happiness, and social safety and order. 

There is no omniscient God of purity whose eye is 
ever open on the hearts and thoughts and words and 
actions of transgressors ; and no throne of justice, from 
which there is no flight; and no Almighty power, 
with which none can contend, and no certainty of 
suflferings endless, tbe wages of sin, which none can 
endure or escape. 

7. Another defect of the light of nature is, that it 
has no institutions, and no authorised teachers of piety 
and morality, for the repetition of known truths, and 
the application of motives, for the instruction and 
jeforraation of the mass of mankind. 

Suppose that we had from nature all the light that 
revelation could give us. Suppose that the light of 
nature should unrol its broad page athwart the sky, 
whereon, in letters of fire, should be written every 
precept of the moral law, and every motive to divert 
from sin, and secure holiness and happiness. What 
would be the result? Men would gaze a few times 
upon its burning page, till it became familiar, and 
tlien disregard it. We need & living voice, and 
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institutions; for the repetition of instruction. Miracles 
themselves, wera they habitual, would lose their power^ 
and become familiar as the stated laws of nature; 
even the Bible itself^ sustained as it is by miracles, 
would not be sufficient. Its truths must be periodically 
and often reiterated and applied by those whose 
office it is to cry aloud and reiterate instruction and 
motive. 

Undeniably, therefore, we need a day set apart for 
universal convocation, and for the express purpose of 
receivings repetitious instruction, and the reiteration of 
motives and impressions. This only would keep up the 
moral tone of society, and render the truths of revela- 
tion an habitual and efficacious reality. 

But the light of nature provides no such institu- 
tions for the moral and religious instruction of mankind, 
— ^no Sabbath of rest for the body, or of moral culture 
for the mind } and has no authority and no influence to 
induce mankind to lay aside the cai'es of this world, and 
convoke them for the worship of God, and the education 
of the soul for heaven. It is only by such means that 
the masses of mankind have ever been elevated to intel- 
ligence and virtue; and this has been done only in 
Christian lands, and undeniably by the efficacy of 
Christian institutions. 

Admit that a few men of transcendent powers might 
grasp a correct system of religion and morals ; their 
discoveries would not supersede the necessity of a 
revelation, and they could not give ubiquity to their 
knowledge. Much is said of the attainments of the 
ancient philosophers. Suppose they did attain all the 
wisdom- and virtue that is ascribed to them; there were 
but a few of them in an age ; and what could three, or 
four, or twenty school-masters, in a generation, do to 
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educate the people of the United States ? Suppose all 
the mathematics of his day had been confined to 
Newton ; what would have become of the science in 
the generation succeeding him ? It will not do to talk 
of Socrates or Plato, two or three dim stars that tw^o 
thousand years ago shone with a greater brightness than 
the world around them, only because that world lay in 
such total darkness. These philosophical teachers stood 
upon an eminence, and around them might cluster a few 
disciples, while all the rest of mankind remained in the 
valley of the shadow of death. But the Christian reli- 
gion provides teachers for the great body of mankind, 
and it is the only religion that does. ' If we read 
history, this fact stands out on every page. Even in 
the great and civilised Homan empire, the most polished 
and wealthy at one time on earth, no one thought of 
such a thing as educating the despised and oppressed 
people, whom they sneeringly called the "ignobile 
vulgus." It was not supposed that artisans, mechanics, 
agriculturists, and sailors, — composing now that 
immense body of useful and respected citizens, — could 
be improved in their morals, and elevated in their 
characters, by acquiring knowledge, and by compre- 
hending general tniths. They were utterly left out of 
the question, and were looked- upon almost as of a 
different race from the highborn and wealthy patrician 
They were consigned over to the ignorance and debase 
ment of uninstructed, uncared-for human nature 
and philosophers and satirists spoke of them and ridi 
culed them as gone. It did not come within the com 
pass of their thoughts to carry the influence of learning 
and of liberty down to the vast multitude, that heaving 
sea of human beings that rolled in brutal ignorance and 
slavery beneath them. 
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But what has Christianity done? It has done 
what such a religion as Christianity alone could do for 
the great mass of society. It has thrown light abroad 
fi*om the throne to the cottage. It has taken the four 
corners of society and lifted it up together. It has 
laid low the mountains, and raised up. the yalleys. It 
has exalted humanity from its lowest depths of alayery 
and ignorance, and is filling the earth with knowledge 
and virtue. It has bid the oppressed go free. It has 
taught the haughty monarch that he is but a man, and 
that his meanest subject is a man. It has united all 
the hearts of its true followers in one glorious enterprise, 
for earth's emancipation and elevation. 

Such an exhibition as is made nightly in our city, 
of lectures accessible to all, and daily in our palace 
school-houses, accessible to all children, was never 
witnessed since the world began, beyond the pale of 
Christianity. 

8. The light of •nature has never disclosed a way in 
which mortal sinful man may be reclaimed to holiness, 
and pardoned and restored to &vour. 

I am not unacquainted with the flippant assertion 
made by sceptical minds, that God can do by his omni- 
potence what he pleases, and reclaim and save, as well 
without, as with an atonement,-— can make impossible 
possible, wrong right, folly wise, and contradictions 
consistent. And if men are machines, doubtless they 
can be governed by omnipotence as machines. But 
if they are free agents, and made for moral government, 
and ibr reward and punishment according to their 
character and deeds, we might as well assume the 
possibility of desert in the orbs of heaven, whirled by 
omnipotence in their circuits, as in minds governed irre- 
sistibly by the same omnipotence. 
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Bat if mind can be governed^ and character formed, 
and happiness secured by divine onmipotenoe, without 
moral government, why has it not been done in the past 
history of the world ? Has not God been almighty and 
good through all the past ages of time, while the whole 
creation has groaned and travailed together in pain ; 
and did not his benevolence prefer the happiness of 
men to misery ? Why, then, being able, did he not 
make it sure ? But, if Grod's omnipotence and bene- 
volence have not done this, — ^if nations and individuals 
have sinned, and suffered punishment, — what evidence 
is there that benevolence and omnipotence will do 
hereafter what hitherto they have never done ? 

But, if physical omnipotence is not, and moral 
government is, the energy by which God governs and 
blesses mind, how shall he sustain his violated laws, 
while all transgressions are forgiven? The light of 
nature affords no answer to this question* It is revela- 
tion alone that unites justice and mercy in the forgive- 
ness of sin. The laws of nature may shine. brightly 
around us, but they do not disclose a new and living 
way of reformation and pardon^ Socrates reasoned on 
this subject, and could not perceive how God could 
maintain his moral government, and avert the penalties 
of transgression ; and said to one of his friends, '' We 
must wait till some one shall be sent down from heaven 
to give us information." I. have only to add, that the 
light of nature has never availed to reach and rectify 
the heart of man, — ^has never extirpated idolatry, has 
not mitigated selfishness, nor pride, nor ambition, nor 
envy, nor hatred, nor lust, nor cruelty and blood; 
while the Christian religion has inspired the heart of 
man with things pure and lovely and of good report, 
and has filled the world with institutions for the culture 
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of the intellect; and the culture of the hearty and the 
elevation and happiness of the whole human family. 

These things are not mere speculations^ hut matters 
of fact. The Bihle contains truths and motives far 
above the light of nature. Its rewards and penalties 
ore powerful ; its institutions for the instruction of 
mankind are cheap and practical, and efficacious in the 
formation of character for the Hfe that now is, and the 
immortal life to come. It has not, indeed, revolutionised 
the world, because the world has hated and rejected it, 
or neglected and disobeyed it, while the church of God 
has in all things come short, and in many things 
oiFended. But where have constitutions and laws ever 
perfected societies that disobeyed them 7 But, undeni- 
ably, Christianity has wrought a mighty change in 
human character and condition. It has developed in 
society a benevolence, and humility, and meekness, and 
self-denial, and a vigour of intellect and enterprise, 
associated with purity in the family and the social 
state, such as no other influence has produced. 

The following is the teiTible description of the 
moral condition of society in the Roman empire in its 
highest state of science, the fine arts, civil liberty, and 
civilisation : — 

RouL i. 28—32. " And even as they did not like 
to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient : being filled with unrighteousness, fornica* 
tion, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boastere, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
understanding, covenant -breakers, without natural 
Jiffection, implacable, unmerciful: who, knowing the 
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judgment of Ood, that thej who commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them." 

The learned Tholuck, by cotemporaneous authorities, 
corroborates this account, especially the licentiousness, 
which, he says, ^^ pervaded all classes of the Roman 
empire, high and low," and was comprehended in their 
worship, disclosed in their paintings and statuary; 
polluted their poetry, and oratory, and philosophy. 

There is evidence that in all heathen nations, at 
one time or another, human sacrifices were offered. In 
Rome, at the gladiatorial shows, thousands of men, 
annually, were slaughtered in conflict, for the amuse- 
ment of the most refined men and ladies of the empire. 

In India, the burning of widows on the funeral pile 
of their dead husbands has been an immemorial practice, 
— ^no w slowly retreating before the humanising influence 
of Christian laws and institutions. 

There is, also, in heathen lands, generally, among 
the common people, a total destitution of moral prm- 
ciple in respect to truth and honesty. Sir William 
Jones, of learned memory, for some time chief-justice 
in Bengal, declares that, in all his long experience, he 
had never known a native whose oath afforded him the 
least confidence of the truth of his testimony, and that 
it availed only as circumstantial evidence. 

Universally, in heathen lands, the lower classes are 
ignorant and poor, and in sickness are uncared for and 
miserable. 

No hospitals were reared till Christianity built 
them; there were no taxations of the community for 
the support of the poor, and no voluntary associations 
for their relief, as in Christian lands, and no personal 
compassion ; so that, from age to age, thousands and 
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millions died unheeded and unwept, A universal 
hard-hearted ^^ don't care" for human woe has charao- 
terised our race in all time and in all countries, where 
the revelation of God and his Spirit have not awakened 
to compassion the sensibilities of our nature, and shed 
ahroad benevolence in the hearts of men. 

Buchanan, in his Researches in India, some forty 
years ago, says, — " We know that we are approaching 
Juggernaut, though we are fifty miles distant, by the 
bones of pilgrims which whiten the way." He says 
of the pilgrims, that, when provisions failed, and cold 
storms of rain occurred, they gathered together in 
groups, without covering, and shivered and died, and 
often almost in winrows their dead bodies lined thd 
road. At Juggernaut, he describes the whole region 
as offensive fkom the stench of unbumed and putre- 
fying bodies. The dogs, jackals, and vultures are 
honubly tame, from their habit of feeding on dead 
bodies. Sometimes they stand by the dying, waiting 
for their breath to depart, that they may devour them. 
He saw a woman dead, with her two little children 
beside her, and asked them where was their home : they 
said they had no home but where their mother was. 

The obscenity of the worship of this idol in the 
action of the priests and the female inmates of the 
temple, and of the whole multitude of the people, he 
says, was such, that he shuddered, and instinctively 
felt shame and guilt, at being the spectator of such 
abominations. 

From all this, and much more, it is evident that 
life in heathen lands is of no more estimation than the 
dust of the streets, or worthless animals; that the 
vilest passions reign, and the vilest deeds are done. 

And in our own land, where emigration outnms 
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Christian institutions^ and infidels preoccupy the soil, 
there the convocation on the Sabbath is at the tavern 
instead of the sanctuary, and hunting, and gambling, 
and horse-racing, and drunkenness, and licentiousness, 
and fighting, and blasphemies prevail, till the Bible 
and Christian institutions overtake them; and then 
these birds of ill omen are transformed, or screaming 
fly away, and all these abominable scenes are superseded 
by the worship of God, the preaching of the Gospel, 
the establishment of Sabbath-schools and Christian 
libraries, and revivals of religion, and all the elements 
of pure and lovely and glorious Christian civilisation. 

Thousands of new settlements in our land which 
have been thus demoralised, have, in this manner, 
been civilised and purified by Christian institutions. 

And if, in our cities, the statistics of poverty, and 
crime, and licentiousness, and loathsome disease, and 
unutterable woe, be examined, where wiU their victims 
be fotrnd, — sunder the auspices of the Bible and 
Christian institutions, or under the auspices of infi- 
delity, and in the haunts of inebriation, and impurity, 
and cursing, and blasphemy, and murder? 

I close this lecture with several remarks or 
inferences. 

And first, it is manifest, in the light of this 
discussion, that reason and the light of nature are not 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the personal, social, 
and civil welfare of our race; and that a revelation, 
and divine institutions and aid.-', are indispensable to 
the temporal and eternal welfare of men. 

It may be said, that the difPerence of condition 
between heathen and Christian lands is not occasioned 
by their different religions. But no other causes are 
apparent fo&^lHiae opposite results ; and the adap^tion 
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of Christianity and idolatry to produce these opposite 
moral results^ is as manifest as is the adaptation of 
natural causes to produce their effects. 

I am aware that it is hoastingly said and reiterated^ 
that the Gospel and the church of God have had their 
day ; and though they may have mitigated the evils 
of barbarous society, are wholly incompetent to afford 
the illumination, and fulfil the vocations, of reason and 
philosophy. 

It might be well to publish the known abortive 
efforts of the three French revolutions, and of the 
recent infidel associations in Europe and in our nation. 
I will only say, in the language of Holy Writ, ^' I 
have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay tree ; yet he passed away, 
and lo ! he was not ; yea, I sought him, but he could 
not be found." It will be time for infidels to boast, 
when the firat infidel nation shall have rivalled our own 
in all that appertains to the highest personal, social, 
and civil welfare of man, for some twenty, fifty, or one 
hundred years. 

Will it be contended that heathen lands are, and 
eviBr have been, as happy as Christian nations? If 
infidels really believe this, let them, in imagination, as 
the French did by legislation, abolish the being of 
God, and bum the Bible, and substitute the theatre 
for the Sabbath, and establish for the children of our 
nation foundling hospitals, and provide professional 
nurses, instead of the warm bosoms and- hearts of wives 
and mothers, and proclaim nature as the only God, and 
the family a den of mere animals, and write over the 
gateway of all burying-grounds that death is an eternal 
sleep. Let them abolish our happy republic, and 
establish, in its stead, the Pope, and the autocrats of 
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BuBsia and Austria, Let our wiyes and daughters be 
slaves and drudges, and burn on the funeral pile of 
their husbands; and their in&nts be strangled, or 
burnt, or given to alligators in our bayous and rivers. 
Let purity cease from all families, and impurity mingle 
in our worship of nature, and pollute our poetry, and 
paintings, and statuary, and pour like a mighty river 
through our literature from the press. And let our 
theatres be stained, annually, by the blood of thousands 
of gladiators, trained to fight and die for the amuse- 
ment of the most refined gentlemen and ladies of our 
nation. Let the feudal system come back, in all its 
pleasures and beauties and glories, in which kings and 
nobles shall hold all the lands, and all beside be 
tenants at will, and most of them living on black 
bread, or potatoes, with seldom a mouthful of meat, 
and always on the borders of starvation ; in sickness 
and old age, to be sent to the poorhouse, or abandoned 
to famine and neglect. 

Let Juggernaut pilgrimages pave our roads, for 
twenty miles, with human bones, and create around 
them an atmosphere of stench, — ^where dogs and 
jackals, and vultures are gentle, by moving among 
human beings, and feeding on human flesh; and 
where children have no home, but beside their dead 
fiithers and mothers. 

And let our newspapers, in their obituaries, 

chronicle the death of Hr. , atid give notice, that 

the burning will be on — day, at o'clock; 

that his beautiful young wife will burn with him; and 
should her courage fail, and she attempt to escape, the 
dishonoured family, and even her own son^ will force 
her back into the flames ! 



LECTURE VII. 

■ 

THE OLD TESTAMENT FAVOURABLE TO FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENTS. 

It is not tincoinilion for infidels to insist that the Old 
Testament is unfriendly to the liberty and equality of 
man, the joint product of despotism and priestcraft, 
and destined to pass away before the rising illuminations 
of the present day; that it was formed in a dark, 
superstitious, and barbarous age of the world, and is 
inadequate to the further advancement of society in the 
present enlightened age. 

Such opinions can result only from profound 
unacquaintance with the contents, history, and practical 
influence of this most authentic and venerable book ; 
a book with which the more we become acquainted, 
the more we shall find that it has neither rival nor 
equal. 

The most eflTectual way to remove this unhappy 
misconception and prejudice wiU be, to illustrate the 
design and efficacy of the Old Testament, in the 
production of such a state of liberty and equality as 
never, before or since, blessed the earth, save, perhaps, 
in our own nation. Instead of its being unfriendly to 
civil liberty, we possess in the Old Testament the first 
pattern that ever existed of national liberty and 
equality. It is not generally known, and would 
scarcely be believed, without inspection, that the 
Mosaic institute comprehends, in a high degree, all the 
elements and outlines of a government, more resem- 
bling our own in America than any government on 
earth ever did, or now does. 
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It is but an epitome of this goveminent that we can 
give in this lectui'e. But if we can render a concise 
account of its principles and relations intelligible at one 
view, it will be better than .a more prolix description -, 
and this is what we shall attempt to do.* 

It was the object of God in the Mosaic institute, to 
fortify against the encroachments of idolatry, and stop 
the march of despotism, and lust, and blood, which, in 
its train, has ever dai-kened, and polluted, and cursed 
our world. 

At the time of its establishment, the knowledge of 
God was fading from the world; the holy fire was 
going out from the hearts of men, and from his sacred 
altars; and all flesh was again corrupting its way 
before God. Nation after nation had turned their back 
upon him> and his commandments and worship* It 
was, that he might not be ejected from his own world, 
and all remembrance of his being and government be 
blotted out by his rebel subjects, that, in infinite com- 
passion, he interposed to fortify the knowledge of his 
being, character, and worship, till the desii-e of nations, 
the Messiah, should come. 

For this purpose, he called Abraham to be the 
father of a nation, to whose care should be committed 

* The reader will perceive that Dr. Beecher refers in this 
lecture to the repuhlican form of government adopted in the 
United States of America, as that which he helieves to be the 
most perfect, and the most in accordance with the elements and 
outlines of government as they are to be traced in the Old Testa- 
ment. It was natural for Dr. Beecher, as an American, to do 
so. But the argument of the learned lecturer will hold cqnall/ 
good if the free constitution of England be taken as the illustra- 
tion, his object being to meet the infidel objection, that the Old 
Testament is unfriendly to true liberty and independence, and 

that it is the product of a dark superstition, tyramucal and 
despotic. 
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his Word and worsliip, and which, like a city com- 
pactly builded, should stand on its rocky base^ and 
defy the assaidts of an apostate world. 

After the bondage of his descendants for four 
hundred years in Egypt^ Moses was raised up to be 
their lawgiver and captain ; to plant them in Canaan, 
and to establish institutions for the preservation of true 
religion^ till Christ, the Messiah, should visit the world, 
and die for its redemption. 

The laws of Moses, revealed to him by Grod, and 
recorded in the Bible, include the three following 
classes : — 

1. The moral law, which is obligatory upon all 
men, and capable of universal and perpetual application. 
It does not depend upon positive and specific enact- 
ments, but arises fi'om the permanent and unchanging 
relations of men to God. 

2. The second class of these laws relates to the 
peculiar rites and forms of Jewish worship, which ai-e 
typical, local, and temporary, — designed to meet the 
peculiar circumstances of that nation. 

3. The third class are what ma^r be denominated 
the constitution and laws of their civil government. 

Now, because these laws, the ceremonial and moral 
and civil, are somewhat blended, the impression is 
made that the Old Testament is composed of a jumble 
of various laws, put together with reference to no 
intelligible design, and having no distinct result. 
Whereas, if we observe the religion and morality of 
the Old Testament, we shall find them the same as in 
the New. With respect to the rite% and ceremonies of 
•the Levitical code, they are but shadows of good things 
to come, and not the substance itself; and when they 
had answered their typical purpose, the shadows fled 
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«ws,j, and the substance was established in their 
stead. 

But it is of the political laws of the Old Testament 
that I shall now more particularly speak. To these I 
request a special attention^ because it is in this view of 
the Mosaic institute that we shall see the republican 
tendencies of the Bible. 

On these political institutions^ we observe, — 

1. That they are the enactments of Heaven : God 
delivered them to Moses, and Moses to the 3)eople. 
They are the laws which God condescended to bestow 
upon them as a pattern of his wisdom, and an evidence 
of his benevolence ; so that, if they are excellent, their 
excellence belongs to Him. 

S. They preserve in the hands of the people as 
much personal liberty as ever was or can be combined 
with a peimanent and efficient national government. 
The smaller the number of minds to be governed, the 
freer the government may be; and the greater the 
number, the greater the difficulty of a free government 
that shall be a sound one. Now, the patriarchal 
system of families, and heads of £Eimilies, was the first 
and simplest and purest form of government ; and we 
find that all the features of this form of government 
were preserved by heaven, and united with the national 
government. These families united, constituted tribes; 
and the tribes united for national purposes, constituted 
the federal republic. 

3. We observe, again, that this new combination 
of patriarchates and tribes was adopted by the suffi-ages 
of the people. When Moses, on the mount, had written 
all the words of the Lord, he came down and repeated 
them to the people ; and the people answered with one 
voioe^ and said, " All the words which the Lord has 
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said will we do." ThuS; they accepted and adopted 
their constitution ; it was chosen and adopted by the 
Jewish nation, as truly as the constitution of this 
country was adopted by the people. This adoption, by 
the Jewish nation, of the laws which Moses brought 
from God, was repeated at the death of Moses ; and, 
by a statute, once in seven years was to be repeated 
ever after by the assembled nation. So that, from 
generation to generation, once in seven years, the tribes 
met in a great national convention, and solemnly 
ratified the constitution. They took what might be 
called the freeman's oath to observe that con- 
stitution. 

4. The administration of these laws was committed 
to men of their own choosing. The direction of Moses 
is, ^^ Take ye wise men, and understanding, and known 
among your tribes, and I will make them rulers over 
you." Do you elect, and I will commission them for 
their several offices. 

6. The doctrine of appeals from the lower to the 
higher courts is distinct and remarkable. It was 
similar to what takes place in our country. The appeal 
might travel up from the lowest to the highest courts 
in each tribe, and thence up to the seventy elders, — 
elected as assistants to Moses, and constituting the 
federal court, similar to the United States Supreme 
Court; and, in cases of great importance, the appeal 
might be made to God himself, who gave judgment 
from the tabernacle, or temple. 

6. We have called the civil constitution of the Old 
Testament a federal republic. It was so in the highest 
sense. Each tribe, as to all purposes of government 
within itself, was perfectly independent, as each state 
is in our Union. , They regulated all their own peculiar 

K 
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matters^ and the national goremment did not inter- 
meddle with them. So the tribes were each governed 
by their own laws; and those laws were as full of 
liberty as it is possible for laws to be^ and still retain 
any force at alL I do not belieye it possible for a 
people to be subject to a good conservative government 
and be more free than the IsraeUtes were in their 
respective tribes. They possessed^ in given cases^ even 
the right of peaxse and war. Theii' land belonged to 
them; and they did not ask the nation whether they 
might drive off trespassers and invaders. While^ at 
the same time^ they were federal for the support of 
God's worship, and to guarantee to each other their 
religion and form of government^ and for their common 
defence against enemies ; just as our government 
guarantees to each state civil and religious Uberty; and 
defends against external or internal violence. 

7. But the most admirable trait in this republican 
system is the distribution of land, which made every 
adult male a land-holder ; not a tenant, but the owner 
himself of the soil on which he lived. This is the great 
spring of civil liberty, industry, and virtue. By this 
simple arrangement, the great body of the nation were 
elevated from the pastoral to the agricultural state, and 
were at once exempted from the two extremes most 
dangerous to liberty, — an aristocracy of wealth, and a 
sordid, vicious poverty. 

The predominant shape of their society in Egypt 
was pastoral ; but it was the design of heaven to secure 
a state of society eminently adapted to virtue and 
liberty ; and, by this distribution of the soil to each 
individual and family, he made the whole nation 
agricultural. The single principle of universal owner- 
ship, in fee simple, of the soil, secured at once intense 
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and universal patriotism, indomitable courage, imtiring 
industiy, and purity of morals : neither an hereditary 
nobility, nor a dependent peasantry, nor abject 
poverty could exist. While the sun shone, or the 
streams flowed, and the hills remained, liberty and 
equality must exist among them. 

Not only were they free from entailed estates 
and an hereditary nobility, every family possessing its 
own land, and every male member of the community 
owning his share of the soil, but, more than this, if, 
by any means, in the inequalities of character, or the 
changes of life, the family was compelled to alienate 
a portion of its land, it could not be done for a period 
longer than fifty years. If alienated the first year 
after the jubilee, it could not be retained for more than 
the fifty yeai's ; if in the twenty-fifth, for more than 
twenty-five; and sometimes it might come back in 
eight or ten, or even one year. 

Thus the whole land was kept in the line of family 
descent : no poverty or vice on the part of a man could 
deprive his family of the privilege of inheriting its 
portion of the soU, — thus attaching them to the 
community as independent members, with all those 
inducements to freedom, and intelligence, and virtue, 
which appertain to the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 

If it should be said that the Jews were not pre- 
eminently distinguished for morality, I answer, that, 
compared with the nations around them, and consi- 
dering the age, and the standard of purity then 
existing, their morality was pre-eminent j and in the 
better portions of their history it was, undoubtedly, 
higher and purer than any that anywhere preceded the 
Christian dispensation, 

K 2 
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Besides the regular officers of the constitution^ there 
were judges, who were military leaders, raised up 
for special emergencies, and inspired with courage and 
skill for temporary purposes, but whose influence wa^ 
only that of prowess and wisdom. They answered, in 
some degree, to the dictators who, in circumstances 
of great national peril, were placed in power by tbe 
Bomans. Such were Gideon, Jephthah, and many 
others. 

For the religious instruction and reproof of the 
people, a succession of prophets was raised up, and 
continued through an extended portion of their history. 
These persons, inspired by Heaven, were able to look 
into future times, and with the blessing and the curse 
upon their tongue, to warn, and rebuke, and exhort. 
They had no power but the sanctity of their lives and 
their fearless patriotism, which carried reproof and 
admonition alike to the cottage and the palace. Tbe 
character of Samuel is an illustration ; those who are 
cm*ious upon the subject may read how the character 
of Samuel shone out, beginning from the consecration of 
him to God by his mother, and ending with his death. 
It is one of the purest characters ever inscribed on the 
page of history. 

In addition to this government by their chosen 
officers, the people themselves held, in a general convo- 
cation, a general supervisory power ; as the people of 
the United States, by a general convention, can now 
modify their constitution. So that we have, in the 
civil constitution of the Jews, primarily, the simple, 
elementary, free, and primitive government of the 
patriarchs, — ^the influence and ascendency of age and 
eminence at the heads of large family circles. These 
families were then grouped into tribes, and these again 
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into a nation^ which, when called together upon great 
occasions^ took up the suhjects that came before them, 
and decided, ordered, and modified, according to their 

pleasure. 

So that the constitution was as free as it could be ; 
and it is doubtful whether their constitution and govern- 
ment could have been as perfectly free, and yet eflBcient 
if God had not been ultimately the supreme executive. 
You see, then, how far from the fact is the apprehen- 
sion that the Jewish institute is adverse to liberty and 
equality ; and how far it is from being the product of a 
dark superstition, tyrannical and despotic. There is 
more liberty in it than we could bear, with all the illu- 
mination of the present day. 

At the expiration of four hundred yeai's, at the 
request of the nation, the executive authority was 
placed in the hands of a king; the people, nevertheless, 
being reproved for their folly, and warned of the 
encroachment on personal and public liberty which 
would be the consequence.^ Before that, God himself 
Lad been the supreme executive. But even now, the 
republican form of the government was not changed, 
and the king, though nominated by Heaven, was 
accepted by the people by acclamation, and his autho- 
rity regulated and limited by a covenant, called the 
" Manner of the Bangdom," so that in the beginning 
he was little more than a commander-in-chief of the 
republic. The popular side of the government was still 
so influential, in the time of David, that even he, in 
some cases, dvi not dare to punish ; although he was 
able to command the military power of the population, 
he did not dare to execute righteous judg*ment on Joab ; 
** These sons of Zeruiah," he said, "are too hard 
for me." 
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The provision for the literary and religions educa- 
tion of the nation is not less admirable than that 
for the perpetuity of their equality and agricultoral 
habits. The perpetuity of liberty among a people so 
rude and free as the Israelites were on entering Canaan, 
demanded universal and immediate intellectual and 
moral culture. But how shall this be secured ? They 
had come from a pastoral state in Egypt, and from a 
condition of bitter oppression, and had remained forty 
years in the wilderness, untaught, and were as unpre- 
pared for liberty as a people could be ; and yet some 
system of education must go into operation under every 
disadvantage, even while they were driving the 
Canaanites out, and winning by the sword the lands 
which God had given them. How, then, was this to 
be secured ? The power of the press was unknown, and 
transcription of school-books impossible. The exigency 
demanded an immediate supply of oral instruction, both 
for the ministrations at the altar, and for the schools ; 
and divine wisdom met th« exigency, by setting apart 
one whole tribe out of the twelve, to superintend the 
comprehensive interests of literature and religion. It 
was God's potent arm that did it. No other nation in 
the world, at that day, was as well educated as the 
children of Israel. 

But it is objected,' that the priesthood were paid 
at the extravagant rate of one-tenth of all the income 
of the nation, and that their support was too heavy a 
charge upon the nation. But just observe, that, as 
teaching was to be their profession, they were released 
from the care of the soil, and their land divided among 
the tribes, with a reservation of one-tenth of the national 
income, for their support. This, considered as in part 
a -^ *bp the }ar\(\ they relinquished, as well 
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as for all the professional labour performed by them 
as ministers^ teachers, physicians, scribes, lawyers, and 
registrars, was no more than a reasonable compensation 
for their capital and services. The Jewish priesthood 
was sustained, and probably honourably sustained ; but 
they were no more than paid for the property they 
gave up, and the services they rendered for the support 
of education, and all the great religious interests of 
the country ; forming, as they did, the great body of 
the learned men of the nation. This priesthood was 
not sequestered in cells and cloisters, nor separated by 
celibacy from domestic endearment, and rendered a 
standing army of unmarried ecclesiastics, unallied by 
the common affinities of blood and interest to the nation. 
The blood of the whole nation ran as freely through 
their veins as of any tribe ; the heart of the Levite 
and the heart of the nation beat in unison. They 
were, through all the tribes, fathers of fJEimilies, and 
so dispersed, and allied by intermarriages with the 
whole body of the nation, efi to know the condition and 
feel every pulsation of the national heart. 

In addition to this national polity, there are a few 
peculiarities which demand notice and admiration. 
One is the convocation of all the males in the nation at 
Jerusalem three times a year. Observe, that it was 
the object of Gk>d to maintain his worship pure, to 
keep alive his knowledge and his doctrine, and to 
exclude the nation from any mingling in the idolatrous 
worship of the nations around them; and to carry this 
testimony down in a pure channel to the time of the 
Messiah. 

In order to accomplish this, they assembled thrice 
a year, to form acquaintances with the purest and best 
men of the nation, to reciprocate information, form 
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friendships^ allay jealousies and local animosities, and 
afford opportunities for consultation^ and forming 
concert of action; and for the diffiising a healthful 
public sentiment through the nation^ bound by common 
ties of interest to their central city, Jerusalem ; and 
how endeared to the heaits of the people by these 
fraternal meetings ! How delightful to have lived and 
gone up with these tribes of God, in their great 
convocations, to maintain his worship, and to honour 
his name ! What greetings, what fond recollections, 
what friendly sympathies, must have been formed — a 
centre, to spread their blessed influence to the remotest 
corners of the land ! What interchanges of kindness, — 
what development of mind, and thought, and sympathy, 
— ^what national ardour, — ^what mutual incitements to 
virtue, greatness, patriotism, and piety, must these 
great national meetings have produced ! There they 
were, met for the worship of God, in their great and 
beautiful city, surrounded by all the endeared associa- 
tions of childhood, and reminded of their past history 
and high distinction as a people, by the striking and 
significant symbols there preserved of God's goodness 
and power to his chosen race. 0, the wisdom and 
benevolence of the great God! How perfectly be 
understood the national frame, and how beautifully he 
adapted this simple, this touching institution, to shut 
out idolatiy, and maintain his pure religion ! 

Another peculiarity was, the care to ^inculcate 
humanity and mercy. Of this, the law for the protec- 
tion of birds and their young, and the prohibition of 
cruelty to animals, are instances. It may seem a little 
matter, but it is significant. He that is merciful in 
small things is humane in great. Exemption from 
military exposure for one year after planting a vineyard. 
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or building a house, or marrying a wife, is another 
instance of this care. What a considerate regard to 
the refined feelings of human nature lies in this 
peculiar law, — that when a man has set his heart on 
en}oying some peaceful work of national utility, some 
plan of provision for his children, some new and dear 
relation of life, he shall have peace ; the rugged scenes 
of war shall not sweep over him — ^his life shall not be 
put in jeopardy. This surely was not an emanation 
from the age and times around them: it was the 
inculcation of Heaven. 

The care to prevent retaliations and assassinations 
for unintentional destruction of life, by the appointment 
of cities of refuge, is another peculiarity of the Mosaic 
institutions. The reiterated inculcations of honesty in 
dealing, and of equity in the administration of justice, 
especially in respect of the poor, the stranger, the 
widow, and the fatherless, form another example of 
wisdom and benevolence. The purity of the family 
also was guarded with peculiar care, and the rights 
and relative duties of parents and children. And the 
whole, in addition to the sanctions of eternity, was^ as 
a civil code, sanctioned by all the blessings and all the 
curses of a remunerative • and retributory providence* 
It comes out in tones of thunder, — ^it bursts forth in 
every page of the Levitical code ; it shone as in letters 
of fire before the gaze of the children of Israel at 
every step, and stands out conspicuous through the 
Old Testament, wherever one reads. And had the 
nation been as pure as their laws required them to be, 
they would certainly have been a nation pre-eminently 
holy and happy. 

Such is the epitome of the first and only civil 
government which God ever instituted and adminis- 
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tered ; and it is worthy of all admiration. That this 
form is republican^ securing' religious and intellectual 
culture, and liberty and equality, in the highest 
possible degree consistent with united national govern- 
ment, cannot be denied by any one. * 

Far back in the infancy of nations, for the 
preservation of divine truth and worship, a republic, 
free as ever existed, and yet compact, intelligent, and 
efficient, was instituted, which was submitted to and 
adopted by the people; a nation of landholders, 
owners of the soil by a tenure which excluded alike a 
voluptuous nobility, and a landless, reckless poverty, — 
the most terrific material of republics; — a republic 
whose blessed outlines survived all changes by kingly 
power, and vicissitudes of corruption and captivity ; 
and, with its sacred charge— the oracles and worship 
of God — ^baffled idolatry, and brought salvation down 
to the times of the Messiah. 

These republican institutions introduced by Moses 
contain strong internal evidence of the divine original 
of the Old Testament, independent of the testimony of 
miracles and prophecies. 

This evidence is, that no existing knowledge in or 
around the nation, no examples, and no powers of 
the human mind, were sufficient to account for the 
existence of an institution to whose excellence the 
world has scarcely reached with all the light of the 
present day. They are an effect for which no adequate 
human cause existed at that day, and indicate as 
clearly an origin above human intellect as miracles 
indicate a power above human power. 

We are not now more republican than they were, 
though we have the gathered experience and light of 
all ages before us. With a constitution and laws 
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brought from the best wisdom of the whole earth, and 
matured by the ripest ezpenence of the human mind in 
a Christian and civilised and scientific age, we have no 
better system now, on earth, than belonged to that 
nation of bondmen, rude shepherds from the slavery pf 
Egypt, after wandering for forty years in a wilderness. 
Now, tell me where this system came from. Amid the 
total darkness of that semi-barbarous age, could a 
system so pure and bright^ so permanently endeared to 
the choice of the people, have been struck out by 
human wisdom 7 We can no more account for it by 
the known laws of the human mind, than for the 
stopping of the sun by the voice of Joshua. 

Delightful as are the sounds of liberty and equality, 
they are exotics in our dark and wicked world. The 
pride and selfishness of man, ever the antagonist 
principles of equality, are tending constantly to ex*- 
tremes^-rushing up to the extremes of power, and 
falling down to the debasement of ignorance, poverty, 
and crime. But that happy medium, where all are 
free and independent, none but God, in that distant 
age, knew how to secure ; and here, amid the darkness, 
a light rises— -a well-balanced republic, which, amid 
corruptions, temptations, and vices, and captivities and 
arms, brought all its elementary treasures, with the 
oracles of Grod, down to the Gospel day. 

My last remark is, that our own republic, in its 
constitution and laws, is of heavenly oi-igin. It was 
not borrowed from Greece or Rome, but from the 
Bible. Where we borrowed a ray from Greece or 
Rome, stars and suns were borrowed from another 
source---the Bible. There is no position more suscep- 
tible of proof, than that, as the moon borrows from the 
sun her light, so our constitution borrows from the 
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Bible its elements^ proportions^ and power. It was 
God that gave these elementary principles to our fore- 
fathers^ as the '^ pillar of fire by nighty and the clond 
by day/' for their guidance. All the liberty the world 
ever knew is but a dim star to the noon-day sun which 
is poured on man by these oracles of Heaven. It is 
truly testified by Hume, that the Puritans introduced 
the elementary principles of repubhcan liberty into 
the English constitution ; and when they came to form 
colonial constitutions and laws, we all know with what 
veneration and implicit confidence they copied the 
principles of the constitution and laws of Moses. 
These elementary principles have gone into the consti- 
tution of the Union, and of every one of the States ; 
and we have hence more consistent liberty than ever 
existed in all the world, in all time, out of the Mosaic 
code. 

And this is the secret of our success. We have 
reason to hope that our free government will endure. 
Let us so hope, so pray ; land hold on to our faith in 
God, that he will not permit the institutions of liberty, 
which he has given to man, for freedom, to perish from 
the earth. I beseech you, do not oppose the crude 
objections of sceptics to the experience of the world, to 
the light of the Bible. It is the anchor of republics. 
Do not let your minds be carried away by specious 
sophistries from that wisdom which is based upon 
evidence, and adapted to the wants of human society. 
If the young mechanics of our cities will revere the 
Bible, will read the Bible, will study the Bible, and 
form their understandings and hearts by the Bible, I 
shall say, as Simeon did when he clasped and biased 
the infant Saviour, — *' Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
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salvation." My dear friends, a better defence of civil 
and religious liberty than the consecrated hearts of the 
young mechanics of the land, cannot be desired. Let 
them gather round and guard the ark of God, and it 
will be safe and victorious for ever. 



LECTURE VIII. 

THE IDENTITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 

NEW. 

This is a subject upon which a vast amount of misap- 
prehension prevails. Many regard the Old Testament 
as containing a different religion from the New, '^ im- 
perfect, earthly, obscure, and adapted only to the 
childhood of the human race, and chiefly useful in 
preparing the way for the Christian religion, as 
revealed in the Gospel ; a record of the Hebrew, and 
not of the Christian faith ; and calculated, as some 
have said, to neutralise our conceptions of God, to 
localize him as a tutelar divinity, instead of the omni- 
present God of the universe ; to give prominence to 
his power, and throw his moral p^fections into relative 
obscurity 5 amplifying his wrath, while the sun of his 
mercy is hid by the dark stoi-m of his vengeance; 
producing slavish fear and dark superstition, instead of 
humble confidence and filial lovfej a religion of forms, 
instead of the worship of the heart, and of actions, 
instead of principles and affections ; leaving the future 
veiled in doubt and uncertainty, and imparting a new 
sorrow and a deeper darkness to the tomb; that its 
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morality is low^ and suited only to the circumstances 
of the Jews^ and to be superseded by the purer, nobler 
morality of the Gospel." 

The authors of these representations are not pro- 
fessed infidels } and yet, the first generation of English 
deists spoke more respectfully of the Old Testament, 
and with less exaggerated misrepresentations. 

Indeed, if such conceptions of the Old Testament 
are just, it would be as difficult to see its adaptation to 
the ^^ childhood" as to the manhood of the world; 
and as difficult to see its adaptation to prepare the way 
for the Christian religion, as to see how a book of 
fables should prepare the way for authentic history, or 
debasing error the way for a pure and correct belief. 
As well provide a book of directions for the hunting 
life, as a preparation for agriculture; or on the dressing 
of skins for clothing, as a preparation for the manu&o- 
tories of civilised life. 

It must be remembered that the Jewish polity 
comprehended the political, ecclesiastical, and moral 
laws of the nation. The first we have considered. 
The third — ^the moral laws of the Old Testament — 
will now claim our attention, as identical with the 
New. 

We might infer this identity from the immutability 
of God, and the immutable relations of creatures to 
the Creator and to one another; and what we should 
anticipate, we find to be the fact. The Old Teistament 
and the New give us the same account of the being, 
attributes, and character of God, as distinguished from 
the attributes, laws, and operations of matter. 

He is not represented in the Old Testament as a 
local divinity, but as the God of the whole earth ; the 
God of the universe, inhabiting eternity and filling 
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immensity; a spirit; a free agent; wise, holy^ just, 
merciful, and good. 

We see, then, that God is not materialised in the 
Old Testament to the apprehension of any but those 
who do not understand the difference between personi- 
fication and metaphor, and literal language. On the 
contrary, every power of language is employed to 
exalt our conceptions of God above the attributes and 
operations of finite, local divinities, or the unthinking,, 
involuntary energy of the material universe. The 
ascription to him of a human form and human passions, 
is metaphor which no intelligent common school-boy 
would misunderstand. 

It was the great effort of the world, at that day, 
to establish the reign of pantheistic nature, or of idol 
gods. The object of God, in his word and institutions, 
was to rescue from oblivion, and send down through all 
time, the knowledge of his being, and person, and 
character, as an infinite, almighty, benevolent Spirit ; 
and language so powerful, so conclusive and beautiful, 
was never l)efore or since conceived or uttered.. This 
was the very point of controversy between Gt)d and 
his whole alienated world ; they were constantly tending- 
downward toward debasing idolatry, and forgetful of 
his unity, spirituality, and universality. They would 
blot out his incorruptible image, for that of birds and 
beasts and creeping things; and it was against this 
tendency that God set himself. It was for this reason 
that he gave those manifestations of his character and 
declarations of his will, to counteract those dark and 
debasing views which it was the whole object of the 
idol world to establish, and render universal. There- 
fore he demands, ^'Am I a God at hand, and not a 
God afar off? Can any hide himself, that I shall not 
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see him ? Do not I fill heaven and earthy saith the 
Lord?" And thus taught, and believing, David 
exclaims, " Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or flee 
from thy presence ? If I ascend into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in hell, thou art there; if I 
take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the earth and the sea, even there should 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand uphold me." 

In like manner do the moral attributes of God 
burst out in the Old Testament, shining like the sun in 
his strength, unrivalled even by any exhibition in the 
New. " The Lord God, gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin ; who 
will by no means clear the guilty." *^Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God Almighty ! " " Jlb the heaven is high 
above the earth, so is his mercy to them that fear him." 
'^Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him." 

Where, in beauty, or power, or glowing* imagery of 
language, do you find anything equal to it ? Where, 
in the New Testament, do you find the enraptured 
reiteration, " Praise ye the Lord, for his mercy endureth 
for ever," calling upon nature to wake up, and mingle 
all its voices in the universal song ? The church of 
the new dispensation, and the redeemed in heaven, 
borrow their most glowing language of poetry, and 
eloquence, and power, from the Old Testament. The 
Psalms of David have never been surpassed, and pro- 
bably never will be equalled but by the enraptured 
worship of heaven. 

The same account is given of the moral law in the 
Old Testament, and the New, as demanding the whole 
heart for God, and enforcing impartial benevolence to 
men, friends, and foes. All the relative duties of the 
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ten commandments are recognised in the New Tes- 
tament ; while the law^ in its precepts and sanctions^ 
is made as enduring' as the universe of mind to be 
governed by it. The morality, therefore, of the Old 
and the New Testament is the same : the same tem- 
perance, chastity, honesty, industry, justice, veracity, 
humanity, forgiveness, and chaiity to the needy, is 
alike inculcated in both. 

It has been assumed that the Old Testament, and 
especially the Pentateuch, did not teach the immortality 
of the soul, and the retributions of the future state. 
It is admitted that in the political legislation of the 
Pentateuch the sanctions of the future state are not 
employed as distinctly as in other portions of the Old 
Testament, and in the New; and for the obvious reason, 
that, acting as the political lawgiver of the nation for 
temporal and temporary purposes, God enforced his 
political laws, like other lawgivers, by a special inten- 
sity of temporal sanctions. He made the air more 
healthful or pernicious, and the soil more fruitful or 
sterile, and their enemies more peaceful or aggressive, 
and prowess in battle more irresistible or impotent, as 
they obeyed or disobeyed his statutes. 

But while he thus legislated as a political lawgiver, 
he did not waive his claim to the best affections of 
their hearts, or conceal the sanctions of et.emity. All 
these had descended by tradition through the patriarchs, 
and were revealed anew by Moses, and mingled their 
moral influence with these civil institutions, as Chris- 
tianity now lends its conservatory power to our political 
institutions. The immortality of the soul, and the 
sanctions of the future state, are recogn^ed in the 
Pentateuch, and were known in the church from the 
time of Abel to the time of Christ, 
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The eyidence is short and undeniable. The faith 
of the New Testament has for its object the future 
state — ^the rewards and the penal sufferings of etemitj. 
It is ^Hhe substance of things hoped for^ and the 
evidence of things not seen." But the same faith is^ 
in the epistle to the Hebrews^ ascribed to Abel^ Abra- 
ham^ and the other patriarchs. ^^ By faith^ Abel was 
enabled to offer a more excellent sacrifice than Gain. 
By faith, Noah^ moved with fear^ prepared an ark. B j 
faith, Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the tre:isure8 of Egypt ; for he had respect 
unto the recompense of reward^ and endured as eeeing 
him who is invisible. By faith, Abraham sought a 
city which hath foundations^ whose builder is Ood, 
By faith, his descendants looked for a better^ even a 
heavenly country. All these died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar offP 
These promises had not respect to temporal good, but 
to the blessings of the future state. What shall we 
say to these things 1 Does the Bible ascribe no faith 
in futurity to Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Moses? 

But there is further evidence. The Sadducees 
denied the immortality of the soul, and a future state. 
But the Saviour silenced them by an argument from 
the Pentateuch. He quoted the declaration, ^' I am 
the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob ; " 
and his argument was, ^^God, in this declaration, 
recognises an existing covenant between himself and 
these patriarchs ; therefore, the covenantees, as really 
as the covenanter, exist. For Gt)d is not the God of 
the dead, of the non-existent, — but of the living ; there- 
fore, these patriarchs are alive with God in heaven," 
What is meant by heaven ? Is it not the world of 
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especial divine manifestation and perfect society; the 
residence of God, and of the angels, and of the righteous 
redeemed ? And did the Jews possess no conception of 
such a world ? The Pharisees exulted in their belief of 
it, as rendering them more orthodox than the Sad- 
ducees. Whencte did they derive their belief? Not 
from the New Testament, for it was not yet written ; 
hut fi*om the Old, and from Job, as old as Moses, and 
Daniel on the resurrection. Job says, " I know that 
my Eedeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though after my death 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh I shall see 
•God." And Daniel says, " Many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life^ and some to shame and everlasting contempt ; and 
they that be wise shall shine as the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever." What is this but the faith and the 
doctrine of a fiiture state and a resurrection ? How 
can we doubt or question that such was the doctrine 
of the old Testament ? 

The doctrines of the Old and New Testaments are 
the same. There is tlae same account given in both of 
God's mode of being, — ^three persons in one divine 
nature, — and of his everlasting ways. They give the 
same account of the fall of man and its consequences 
(in Genesis and Romans), of man's entire depravity, 
and the necessity of regeneration for every human 
heart. The Old Testament declares that men have all 
gone out of the way, they are altogether vile, and that 
there is none that doeth good, — ^no, not one : and the 
Apostle Paul quotes the language of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New to prove, and says it does prove^ Jew 
and Gentile to be all under sin. 
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Regeneration by the sovereign efficiency of God's 
Spirit i8 taught in both the Testaments. "A new 
heart will I give you ; and I will take away the stony 
hearty and give you a heart of flesh." There is the 
same account in both of Christy the Messiah, as God and 
man. He is called God in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments ; and in both is also called a man ; and in both 
are the attributes and works of man and God ascribed 
to him. There is no solution of this, reconcileable with 
the inspired verity of the Bible, but that he was God 
manifest in the flesh. 

There is the same account of the death of Christ in 
the 53d chapter of Isaiah, and in his own account, — 
of giving his life for the sheep ; and in PauFs, — ^that 
God set him forth a propitiation for sin, that he 
might justify him that believeth. 

We find, in the Old Testament and in the New, the 
same conditions of pardon for sin : repentance and 
trusting' in the Lord in the Old ; and repentance and 
faith in Christ in the New : while both refer to the 
righteousness of Christ as the meritorious cause ; only 
the Lord Jesus Christ is nfore distinctly revealed in 
the New than the Old. In the latter we find such 
language: "Surely, in the Lord have I righteousness." 
"He shall be called, The Lord our righteousness." And 
in the former: "That I may be found in him, not 
having on mine own righteousness, but that which is by 
faith in Christ : " while in both Testaments the promises, 
threatenings, exhortations, and warnings, are the same. 

The language of experimental piety in the Old 
Testament is unsurpassed by anything in the New. In 
copiousness, and variety, and sublimity, and beauty, 
and in power of metaphor and poetry of diction, it 
surpasses the New, 
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I may add^ that the Lord Jesus Christ never 
professed to teach a new religion, hut only to amplify 
and fulfil what had heen revealed hy Moses and the 
prophets. " Think not," he says, " that I came to 
destroy the. law and the prophets; I came not to 
destroy, hut to fulfil." To the Jews, he said, " Seai*ch 
the Scriptures j for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, arid they are they which testify of me." The 
word Scripture was the name applied as familiarly to 
the Old Testament by the early Christians, as the word 
Bible is now to both hooks. When the rich man in 
hell lifted up his eyes in torment, and besought 
Abraham to send some one to warn his brethren on 
earth to escape the pains of hell, the reply was, '' They 
have Moses and the prophets : if they hear not them, 
neither would they be persuaded, though one went to 
them from the dead." In other words, they have tbe 
means of salvation if they choose to avail themselves 
of them. 

The Gospel was preached to the antediluvians by 
Noah, and to the Jews in the wilderness ; and men in 
all ages have been justified by faith. Faith could look 
forward to a Saviour to come, as well as it can look 
back to a Saviour who has come. 

The Bereans were commended, because, when 
apostles preached, they tried their doctrines by the Old 
Testament, — the " Scriptures," which they ** searched 
daily," to see whether these things were so, — "the 
holy Scriptures," able to make wise unto salvation ^ 
they searched the Scriptures to see whether the 
apostles preached right. This was the test of the 
apostles' doctrines, and the apostles commended them 
for so doing. 

Again, it is said, that " the Jews tempted Chiist:" 
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that the proplieta spake by the ^^ Spirit of Christ which 
was in them." (1 Pet. i. 11.) 

The Old Testament is snpported by the same kind 
of external evidence which supports the New — the 
evidence of miracles and prophecy. It contains the 
same internal evidence, because it gives the same views 
exactly of Ood and man*— of the moral laws of Jesus 
Christ and the Groepel, and its moraUty, and sanctions. 
If yon believe what is revealed in the New Testament, 
yon believe what is revealed in the Old ; for '^ they are 
they," says Christ, ^* which testify of me." 

But, besides this, Jesus Christ and the apostles 
refer continually in their discourses and writings to the 
Old Testament as an inspired volume, in illustration 
and confirmation of what they advance in the New. 
The quotations of this kind in the New Testament, 
from the Old — and quotations as from Scripture — are 
very numerous, and from nearly all the books of the 
Old Testament. The following are the books quoted 
from, with about the number of quotations : — Genesis, 
24; Exodus, 24; Leviticus, 13; Numbers, 1; Deute- 
ronomy, 42; Joshua, 1; 2 Samuel, 1; 1 Kings, 2; 
Job, 1 ; Psalms, 75 ; Proverbs, 10 ; Isaiah, 81 ; Jere- 
miah, 11; Daniel, 3; Hosea, 6; Joel, 4; Amos, 3; 
Jonah, 4; Micah, 3; Nahum, 1; Habakkuk, 1; 
Haggai, 1 ; Zechariah, 6 ; Malachi, 8. Tbey all make 
about three hundred and twenty-eight quotations, 
respect almost every book, and are always referred to 
as passages from the Scriptures. Thus, by Jesus 
Christ, and the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
is recognised the inspired authority of the Old. 

From this identity of the Old and New Testaments, 
I infer the undoubted inspiration of the Bible. 

In the composition of the Old and New Testaments, 
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between forty and fifty different writers have been 

concerned. They were not cotemporary with each 

other, but lived alon^ through a period of three 

thousand years or more^ occupying different stations in 

society^ possessing different talents and characters^ and 

placed in different circumstances; and yet they are as 

uniform in all the great outlines of the divine character, 

and in the laws of God, and morality, and religion, as 

if all had been dictated by one mind, and had been 

written in one year. But would so many htmian minds, 

in such circumstances, have made the Old and New 

Testaments so identical ? There is no alternative but 

to believe that it was God's mind which produced the 

unity. The holy men of God were inspired by him to 

reveal the same truths; and when we see wbat purity, 

and . unity, and power, and identity of doctrine is 

impressed upon the book, making it the same system 

all the way down, though its parts were written at 

distant intervals through a period of three thousand 

years, we say, '^This is the finger of God." The 

particles of matter might as well unite of their own 

accord in making a living human body, as forty 

uninspired minds, in different and distant ages, conspire 

to construct sach a sublime, harmonious Bible. My 

firiends, are you not satisfied with the evidence ? For 

my own part, I am satisfied. In following this course 

of reasoning, we are not following " cunningly devised 

fables." It is not upon light or inconclusive reasoning 

that we point to the Bible as the book of God, whose 

pure and enduring light 4as illumined the world, and 

will continue to shine purer iand brighter till the coming 

of the day-spring from on high. 

One word more, and that is, that the candid and 
diligent reading of tiiis book will do more to satisfy an 
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intelligent mind, than all tlie exhibitions of it, hofwever 
able, which its best advocates can present. If the 
efforts of its advocates to prove its authenticity and 
value are not followed up by the study of the book 
itself, they will do but little to advance the heart, or 
enlighten the mind. These efforts I hope and expect 
that God will bless : but unless you take the"" book ia 
hand with a candid mind, and an humble desire to 
learn the truth for yourselves, and become fellow, 
workers with me in the efforts I have been making; 
the work will fall short. Do this, and the book will 
make you wise unto salvation. Do this, and you will 
perceive the truth of God beaming upon you. It will 
fill your minds and hearts with light and joy — satisfy 
your doubts — ^teach you wisdom and faith. Read this 
volume with prayer to God that you may learn the 
truth, and, in the progress of your reading, all the 
mists of darkness will be dispelled by new and 
satisfying illuminations; and your hearts, which find 
no rest in the creature, will find rest in God. 



LECTURE IX. 

THE BIBLE A REVELATION FROM GOD TO MAN. 

We have seen the impotency of reason and the light 
of nature to meet the exigencies of man, in time or 
eternity; and that the Bible, in its adaptation to our 
necessities, meets all our exigencies, personal, sodal, 
and civil, in a manner more rational and benignant 
than any other system that claims a parentage from 
God. So that, if God has given to man a revelation, 
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the Bible has pre-eminently a claim to that distinction. 
And yet^ strong as this presamptive evidence is^ we 
adnxit that evidence more direct and unequiyocal is 
desirable, and, if the Bible is a revelation from Ck)d, 
what we should strongly anticipate. 

But how can the Bible be authenticated as a. 
revelation from God ? This is a* very natural and 
proper question, and one which, we admit, we are 
bound to answer. For it is true that mancazuu^ 
belie ve, or be obligated to believe, without evidence. 
Neither tradition, nor history, nor theehurch, nor the 
state, nor the councils, nor the po|)e, will avail. We 
must have somehow the testimony of God, to assure us 
of the inspration of this book. We must have the 
broad seal of Heaven, which none can counterfeit, set 

* 

upoa it, or we cannot give it credence. There must be 
actions performed in attestation of its inspiration, of 
which none but God could be the author; and these 
actions must be so connected with the testimony of 
those who claim to have been inspired, as to compromit 
the divine veracity, if their testimony is not true. 

It is admitted, that He only who made the universe 
can sustain and govern it ; there may have been many 
wonderful things done by finite beings of Superhuman 
powers, but they can neither create, nor sustaib, nor 
govern the world. He that created, and he that 
upholds and governs all things, is God. 

We must admit also that the great laws of the 
material universe are so far uniform in their operations, 
as that, Jf any marked suspension takes place,— jf, in 
the midst of their even and regular career, they are 
suddenly stopped, and a power greater than their own 
int^oseis to control them,*-that power is Gbd's. And, 
if the man in whose &vour such interposition is granted 
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claims to be commissioned to reyeal the ^will of God to 
man^ and^ in support of his claim/ addoces this divioe 
interpositiony which has been broag^ht upon-tbe laws tH 
nature in connexion with his testimony, then we must 
believe that Grod sanctions it as tme : the interpootion 
is the great seal of Heaven stamped upon his oomnus- 
Bi<ni \ it discloses -the onmipotence of Ghxi; confirming^ 
the claim to inspiration. 

A voice from heaven would not answer the purpose. 
If a man were to inform the world that he had heard 
a voice from heaven, how few would believe faim! 
How much room would there be for scepticism and 
ridicule ! '^ You heard a voice, did you, saying*, ^ I 
am Ood, and such is my will' ? But how do you 
know it was the voice of God? Other invisible spirits, 
possibly, may speak ; how do you know but that it 
may have been they, that spoke? and how do we 
know that your testimony is true; that you heard a 
voice, and do not testify falsely ? " 

A bright angelic visitant, with sparkling eyes, and 
glittering wings, and glowing tongue, would not 
suffice, without the proper signature of ^tod to his 
mi$sion. For, who .can. tell, whether he was truly an 
angel of light, or Satan transformed? Our faith 
would not rest on Ood^\Mt on the angel i and wh^er 
he came from heaven or not, would rest on his oi&n 
testimony, and not on the testimony of Gk)d. 

Suppose a man should present himself to me, and 
say, '^ Sir, I perceive that you are in great darkness, 
and I am sent to teach you the way to God." I 
should reply, '^ I am much obliged to you/" but what 
evidence have you to show that God has sent you? I 
am very much in the dark, and need teaching ; but I 
want to know who my teacher is, and whence he 
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derives Lis commission to teach me," He says, "I 
cazF perform a thousand wonderful tbing^s, which you 
cannot account for. I can perform things superhuman, 
and show you wonders which no mortal man can 
perfonn." *^It may he so 3 and yet, these wonders 
may not surpass the powers of created agents ; for 
' both in heaven and he]l there are mighty spirits : now, 
how am I to know that your aid is not fronhthe father 
of lies to deceive me? Can you control the laws of 
nature ? Can you j^all down or stop the showers of .. 
heaven? Can you send pestilence, and drive away 
disease ?5P Can you raise the dead ? ^^anyou stop the 
"San ?♦ These are the seal of Heaveti, uhque^^tidHably. 
iShovf/ me, then, this seal on your conmiission, and I 

believe that you are sent of God, and authorised / 
to/teach his will. If, at your bidding, the sun stm)s in 
^s course, and the rain for years is suspend^ — 
if volcanoes blaze, and earthquakes rock the solid 
world, at your command, — I have the evidence jfrom 
God that you are sent by him to instruct me. I ask 
no more ; — ^I am sure that you, by your own power, 
could not do these things, and that none other but the 
power of God could do them, and that God, by these 
interpositions, sustains your claim of being sent by 
him to instruct me." — ; -4-^ 

But such are the evidences upon which we rely, to 
substantiate the Bible, as the jvord of God's revelation, 
for our guidance for time aind eternity. And this 
evidence is contained in the j miracles and prophecies 
connected with that book. V^' ^/f^u^ • 

A miracle is such a coiArol, or suspension, of the 
laws of nature, as none bxijr God, who made the world, <' 
can accomplish ; and iiymch relations to a revelation 
as give it the divine a^station. 
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uPropheey is a declaratioa of future events wMch 
no finite mind could foresee or conjecture^ any more 
than it could work miracles.— >^^^ ^^"M*'+^{ J. ( p 

These are evidences every way fitted to command 
attention; to make impression^ and to produce con- 
viction : so that; when a miracle is wrought^ and it is 
witnessed hy multitudes in open day^ — or when a 
prophecy is made; and it is foi^d that the records of 
future history in all respects fulfil it^-— such evidences 
of revelation demiand the credence of men. There is, 
it is true, a certain credulity in the human mind, 
which, to a certain extent, and for a time, is satisfied 
with the mere supernatural appearance of what thej 
cannot explain. But, when a real miracle is wrought, 
under the circumstances which prove it really a 
miracle, according to the definition given, it always 
carries conviction to die human mind. 

But, to these considerations, it is objected :--- 

1. That the laws of nature are perfect ; that God 
made them for wise and benevolent ends^ and adapted 
them to all the ends for which they are made ; and 
that they do not need to be helped out by any 
innovations, and substitutions of God's power, to bring 
aboui results of his government \ that we are not to 
suppose that there could be occasion, in a perfect 
government of laws, for God's interposing to produce 
results which would- not be reached by the compre- 
hensive adaptation of his laws to those objects. An 
alleged necessity for miracles, it is said, implies* defect 
in, the original plan, which needs to be helped out by a 
constant resort to expedients. 

Answer. The laws of nature are perfect for all 
the ends they were established to accomplish j and if, 
to bring out those results, constant miracles were needed, 
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it would imply defect. Ood made the earth to pn'odnoe 

wheat, &c. ; and if, nevertheless, it would not produce 

wheat without a miracle — ^if the arteries would not 

carry the hlood— ^if the lungs would not suffice fot 

hreathing, or the stomach for digestion-*if the ox 

for the plough were not able to draw it, and the sun, 

which was made for light, were not able to shine, — 

and after all that God has done through all his works^ 

an act of immediate omnipotence was indispensable to 

bring out the results intended,-^the laws of nature 

would then be like^the machine for perpetual motion, 

which, when finished and ornamented, had but one 

defect, which was, that it would not go. 

But, in the laws of nature there is no such defect, 

and miracles are intended to supply no such deficiency ; 

and the laws of nature do move on in their regular 

course, and do accomplish all thidy wens designed to 

accomplish. The attributes of matter, so far as we know 

them, are uniform in their properties, developments, and 

uses : fire always bums, the sun always gives light \ 

and all the elements which go to make up God's imi* 

verse of matter are uniform, ' and perfectly efficient to 

all the great ends for which they were provided; so 

that nuracles are not needed to mend them, nor do they 

help them out; they but interpose to accomplish a 

purpose which their regular movement was not made 

to accomplish, and could not accomphsh ; and which 

their occasional suspension only can reach, namely, to 

give attestation to a divine revelation, — a thing which 

the laws of nature were not intended to do, and cannot 

do. The daily rising of the sun does not do it, nor 

do the regular operations of nature do it ; and it is 

only by the ordinary perfect uniformity of these laws, 

that extraordinary miraculous interpoaitioii of God 
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is made manifest, showing that it is Ood who has 
done it. 

The argument; therefore^ that a miracle implies a 
defecfc in the constitution and laws of nature^ is with- 
out foundation. 

Objection 2. But it is ohjected^ that it is not 
credible that even for such an end God should be 
continually disturbing the course of nature, and im- 
settling the foundations of experience and confidence; 

No, it is not to be expected; and if miracles did 
this, the objection would have its weight. But all 
the miracles that G^d has wrought, from the begin- 
ning to the present daj, have not had the least 
effect to bring uncertainty on the regular and thus 
far uniform movements of the laws of nature. 

There is as much confidence in the regular rising 
and shining of the sun, as if it had not been stopped 
^ once at the bidding of Joshua, or veiled in pi*et^7ia- 
tural darkness once at the crucifixion of our Sayiour;- 
and while miracles stand out conspicuous, the sun 
still shines, and all the great laws of nature bold 
on their course. There is the same confidence in ' the 
regular return of seed-time and harvest, and the ' 
necessity of human cultivation, as if three millions of 
people had not been fed by bread from heaven for a 
forty years-7*-as if Elijah had never been fed by the • 
ravens-r^iBjid ,as if the Lord Jesus Christ had never fed 
five thousand men with five loaves and a few fishes. ^ 
There is as much confidence in the necessity of using ' 
the sHII of physicians, as if Christ and his apostles \ 
had never healed the sick with a touch, or raised the r 
dead to life by a word^^j/Miracles are not so frequent as j 
to destroy at all the general uniformity which makes 
"^sion to stand out as an unquestioned act of 

j» • • •• 
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direct omnipotence^ and an infallible attestation of the 
divine aspiration of the message thxus authenticated. 

Objection 3. It is said that^ however valid the 
evidence of a miracle may be to those who witness it^ no 
human testimony can possibly authenticate the exist- 
ence of a miracle to those who did not see it; for the 
laws of nature are imiform^ and a miracle is contrary 
to al^ human experience. It is^ of course^ more pro- 
bable 0iat men should lie^ than that the laws of 
nature should be suspended, oc //z^*/'^'^" ^ 

This is the celebrated argument of Hume^ by which, 
no doubt, he supposed that he had thrown down the 
piillars of revelation. But, in the answer of Campb ell, 
his pupil, he lived, it is said, to see and confess its 
fallacy, though he had not the magnanimity openly to 
retract it; — a mournful illustration of the aberration of 
acute and powerful minds, when under the influence 
of prejudice, and an aversion to the truth. Than 
Hume, few men have possessed a more powerful intel- 
lect, or greater acuteness; but in this instance he 
argued with marvellous shallowness, and inconclusive- 
Bess, and even ridiculousness ; for his argument, when 
it "is once touched by the wand of logic, is turned 
instantly into the most shallow and ridiculous sophistry. 
Let us touch it, and see what becomes of it. '^ A 
mirade," he says, '^ is contrary to the imiversal expe- 
rience of ma^oldnd." 

This is denied : for multitudes have recorded their 
testimony that they have witnessed miracles, — credible 
witnesses, too; for they were funushed^(|k every 
possible opportunity and motive to deteK a^llacy, 
and they staked character, property, anoMSre; and 
eternity, on a revelation authenticated by miracles, 
which they say they saw. ^ . 
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Tha aasniBption, then^ that miracles are contraiy to 
all human experience, is controverted by the most 
V^indnbitaUe evidence on the pages of history ; and we 
see, therefore, that miracles are not contrary to the 
universal experience of man. Besides, there has been 
scarce a nation on earth whose traditions do not reco^ ^^ 
nise the existence of miracles.'^rhe claim, th^^ ttat * 
miracles contradict the nniversal experience of man, is H 
contradicted by an almost univeratd tradition to the^.. 
contrary. We know not what has been in past ages, .^ 
but by history and tradition. : we do not even know 
that the^sunhas risen every twenty-fonr hours. We 
know nothing of the past but by^testimony of man; ^' 
and by this we are assured both/of the general nni-* ^ 
formity of the laws of natpr^and their occadanal H 
suspension* ti\ 



But» in the seconc), place, we say, that were there 
no recorded experience of miracles, tfa»y are not contrary 
to the experience of mankind. 

What is it for a miracle to be contrary to our 
experience? It is to be present at the time and place 
at whioh a miraculous event is said to have happened, 
and to see and know that it did not happen ? Suppose 
it should be reported all over the city, to-morrow, that 
during my lecture a man fell down dead } that the 
physicians examined the case, and pronounced him 
dead; and that I stepped forward, aj[id took him by 
the hand, and, in the name of God, bid him rise; and 
that he was brought to life and rose. Sudi an alleged 
miracl^PH^d not be contrary to anybody's experience 
who «s nm present; but it would be contrary to your 
expenettee^' were you here, and saw that no sucli 
event happened. But it would be contrary to so 
man's experience ' on earth but yours; for none but 
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ydmselven were present to see and know that it was ' 
not so. 

What is it; then^ for miracles to be contrary to the 
experience of all men ? It is that all men, of each 
generation, have bemi present at the time and place of 
eyerj alleged miracle, and saw that it did not happen^ 
a ubiquity of experience which belongs not to man, but 
to God. 

The multitiides, then, who nerer saw a miracle are 
no OTidence against the credible testimony of those 
who declare that they did behold it, more than any nega- 
dre testimony is evidence against positive testimony. 
In a crowd, a man knocks his neighbour down : I bring 
forward two men who saw the blow given ; you bring 
forward, to contradict their testimony, one hundred 
xnen who swear they did not see it. Both testimonies 
fure true } the two men saw it ; the himdred men 
did not see it, because they were not looking that 
way ; but does their not seemg it prove that it did not 
happen ?j^ Do the slumbers of those who did not witness 
-^e" shower of meteors some years since disprove the 
testimony of those who were awake and did see them ? ' 
If this kind of logic were admitted, no fact could be 
proved, beyond the limits of the senses. So that the 
famoaa argument of Hume comes to this, — ^that no 
human testimony can prove to us the existence of any 
uncommon event, which we did not see ! Not a very 
formidable argument, one would think, against the 
miracles of the Bible ! All human knowledge, concern- 
ing facts not derived from our own vision, }» gathered 
faom &cts made known by testimony^ and miradbs are 
jbcts as capable of proof as any other facts. 

Objection. 4. It is incredible, it is said, that Grod 
shoidd so regard the interests of a creatuiie so insigni- 
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ficant aji xnan^ as to interpose bj miracles on his 
behalf. 

If man were an animal of mere instinct^ it might 
be incredible that God should interpose on his behalf 
by miracleS; to bestow what his common providence has 
bestowed on every living thing. But man is not an 
animal of instinct^ but asocial^ intelligent^ free^ account- 
able, and immortal mind^ — the noblest work of God, — 
comprehending, through an endless duration, an amount 
of enjoyment greater than all possible animal creations. 

Why, then, should He not regard with superlatiye 
interest a race of such capacities in ruin ; and, in his 
infinite benevolence, provide, if possible, a way to 
restore, at any sacrifice, multitudes which no man can 
number? In what other way could he, who rejoices 
over one wandering mind restored more than over 
ninety and nine who had never wandered, gratify his 
own benevolence, and amplify the exceeding riches of 
his goodness, and brightness of his glory, and send 
through the imiverse such a tide of joy ? 

Objection 5. But it is demanded, how do we 
know that the miracles of the Bible ever happened? 
The miracles of Moses are said to have taken place 
some four thousand years ago ; and those of Christ and 
his apbstles nearly two thousand years ago. Suppose 
miracles to be good evidence of a revelation, how do 
we know, now, that they ever took place ? 

This is a proper inquiry, and ought -to be met. It 
has nothing captious, or illogical, or ridiculous in it. 
We ought to ask, and we ought to know, how nairacles 
are proved. We did not see the parting of the Red Sea, 
nor hear the thunders of Sinai, nor taste the manna; 
yet we are called on to believe that such things hap- 
pened. Why should we be expected to believe fliemf 
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I answer : Because they ar^ sach erents as could 
not have been believed to ezisty, had they not been 
realities; and yet^ they have tijeen believed to be 
realities by a nation, from its commencement until now, 
and incorporated into their histork traditions, songs, 
and worship through all time. TJiey are so notorious, 
that if they had existed they could mot but be known ; 
and if they had not existed, the nation could not have 
been made to believe that they didy The plagues of 
Egypt took hold of the laws of nature at all pmn^s. 
The waters of the land were turned into blood-^^^^rogs 
cov^^ and filled every dwelling — ^fiies swarmed upon 
them, and vermin covered man and beast ; and locusts, 
in douds, darkened the air and devoured the fields ; 
boils tormented the people, and murrain slew the cattle 
of the land; while darkness visible covered it; and 
thiwder, fire, and hail, beat down the harvests, and 
slew man and beast in the open field ; and, at length, 
in one night, all the first-bom of Egypt died ; while, 
all the time, in the land of Goshen, there was no 
annoyance, and all the laws of nature held on their 
propitious course. 

All these were notorious and national events, and, 
if they did take place, were miracles.*^ There was no 
necromancy or equivocation about them. The magi- 
^.^ans themselves acknowledged the finger of God in 
/ them. Observe, also, that the institutions of this 
nation were based upon a belief of the reality of these 
noiracles, as events which a nation of th ree million s 
witnessed. ^They were also officially certifiied to coming 
generations, by written institutional testpionials, con- 
firmed by an unbroken tradition, and public memorials 
constantly occurring in their worship.; and Moses 
appeals to them, as his authority from G^d, to legislate 
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and goTOTB the natioB, and enforees Ids anihority by 
an appeal to them. 

Now, I admit, that miraeles depending xsp<m iadi" 
vidnal human testimony, — ^prirate mimdes, — like those 
of Mahomet, or the modern Catholic miraeles, amoont 
to nothing) depending solely upon the credulity of the 
human mind for their support. But when tiie fimndar 
tion of national institutions, that hare eome down 
from age to age, is based on miracles wrought before 
the whole nation, miracles notorious and unquestionahle, 
and believed in through aD ag^, we have a miracle in 
such national delusion, if the historic erenta were net 
real. 

The fact is not denied, that the cluldrexi of Israel 
believed that their fathers were in bondage in Egypt — 
that tbej were delivered, by means of miraculous 
plagues, from the power of Pharaoh — ^that they crossed 
the Red Sea untouched by the waters, whose reeoil 
overwhelmed Pharaoh and his host } that they passed 
through the desert, and were miraculously fed with 
manna, and with water from the rock; and that, after 
remaining there forty years, they were finally condueted 
to the land of pi*omise. This has been the universal 
belief of the whole nation, from the first moatent of 
its existence to the present hour. Look at it. If they 
did see these miracles, their exist^eice is settled : for, if 
they did not take place, when did they begin to Mieve 
that they had seen them f Not at the time, if they 
did not hapipen ; if they did not take place, they all 
knew they did not : and at no tiipe afterwards oould 
they be made to believe that they had seen what they 
jdid not see. 

When Moses told them of these events^ if they 
really did not happen, why did they not tdl hiza that 
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it WM ftD fiedset How oould that nation be made to 
beliere ihem^ when they all knew, ttom the beginning, 
that no snch events had existed ? 

But the peculiar nature of their mstitutiaru is such 
that no man, in his senses, would have admitted them, 
imless founded on the authority of miracles. 

Nature contained no stated laws for multiplying 
the product of land every sixth year, to supply the 
karrests which were intermitted by letting the land 
iBst every seventh year ; and the acquiescence of a 
nation in such an ordinance must have been founded 
upon the promise of God corroborated by miracle. 
Hiere are many other peculiar institutions, which 
Moses never could have imposed upon the Jews, had 
they not beUeved them to be sanctioned by divine 
authority, upon the evidence of miracles. They were 
a turbulent peojde, and took nothing upon the mere 
authority of Moses ; and even when his authority was 
sustained by miracles wMch they did not question, they 
often mads insurrection against him. 

They did, then, believe in the miraculous events 
recorded in their history; and there is no nation that 
has a written history so early, and traditions so entirely 
in acecvdance with it, and without any other and 
oontrary history. 

When, then, I demand^ did this belief begin, if it 

did not begin with the nation and its institutions ? 

Every day that you depart from the alleged time of 

these miracles, you augment the impossibility of their 

being believed; but let two or three centuries roll 

away, and you cannot make a nation believe such 

Jatci&, A new and false history of a nation cannot be 

>r palmed upon it. There never has been such an 

I instasoe* It would, itself, be a violation of the estab- 

^"^^ h-C Cc^>. (tin - i^^ a / : ^ / . 
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lished laws of mind. Every nation has its history aad 
its traditions^ and you cannot find an instance of the 
real history of a nation being supplanted by a false 
one. If it could be done, all the historiesin the world 
might be reversed. The Jewish nation, in all time, 
have believed that these miracles happened. Suppose 
they did not happen: suppose they never saw the 
plagfues of Egypt, nor passed the Bed Sea dry-ehod, 
nor stood beneath the thunders of Sinai, nor lived on 
manna, nor wore the same garments forty years, &c* 
When did they begin to believe these facts ?«ri[roi at 
the time they are alleged to have happened; and every 
day and month made it more impossible to make them'J/i 
believe that they had seen, fix>m the beginning, what 
every soul knew they had not seen. Miraculous events, 
I repeat, are incorporated into their traditions, history, 
institutions, songs, and worship; and the further you 
go from the beginning, the more impossible the fraud 
becomes of innovating upon the tradition, history, and 
the senses of a nation. The Jewish history can no 
more be reversed than all the rivers of the world. 

To illustrate this, take our own history. We have 
a history of the persecution and bondage of our fore- 
fathers in England, and that God prepared an escape 
for them, and bore them, as on eagles' wings, across 
the deep, where they endured hardships of naind and 
body, for the sake of enjoying freedom. We have a 
history of the French wars, and English wars^ and 
Indian wars. We have a history of the Bevolution ; 
of Washington; and of the final achievement of our 
independence, and formation of our constitution. Sup- 
pose an attempt should be made to reverse all this, and 
to palm upon us another origin and history : that our 
ancestors dwelt about the Lake of the Woodsy that 
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ihBj were oppressed by a mightj nation ; that thej 
were delivered by miracles ; wandered for forty years 
OA the northern shores of Lakes Superior^ Erie^ and 
Ontario^ and finally ci*ossed the St. Lawrence^ dry-shod, 
and set up a monarchy under which we all lived, till 
X the people^ oppressed by their king; made an insurrec- 
tion^ and, by the help of one Washington, established 
a republic : could anybody be made to believe such a 
tale in the ever-fresh, unbroken recollection of our own 
^^^istory ? Yet you could as easily palm this on us now, 
f ^ as a false history on the Jews at any time. 

^ "* And the same argument sustains the Christian 
ff^ miracles. They were believed, from the beginning, by 
e^ tho usand s who saw them, who could not have been 
^ *^ deceived, and could not have received the institutions 
^^ of Christianity at any subsequent time, if they had not 
^ " seen the miracles. 

•y Objection 6. But, it is said (and this is the last 

f objection we shall notice), that all nations pretend to 
have their miracles^ and that one is just as credible as 
^^ the other. 

O^ ' This is not true, nor sustained by one atom of 

proof. It is a mere assertion, against known facts. 

^ No other nation or religion pretends to the existence of 

y "^ any such miracles as those upon which the Mosaic or 

^ Christian dispensation rests. There are nations who 

^u/ claim to have had miracles, but the proof of them 

^^u;omes down on single testimony. They were not 

wrought openly, in the presence of multitudes, — ^they 

rest upon the assertion of single individuals. There 

^ are no such miracles, in kind or notoriety, at the origin 

%» of any other nation ; which are wrought, by universal 

consent, into its history, philosophy, science, music, 

laws, institutions, customs, and worship } witnessed by 
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\ the wbold nation, and perpetuated bj traditi(m and a 

\ written history, from its origin. No other natka 

\ claims to have such and so many miracles, as that we 

H are forced to the altonatiye that they must have hap- 

'. pened; or a greater miracle must be accounted for in 

their being believed. 

It is said that the magicians of Egypt tirought 
miracles : but the tricks of these jugglers are n<rt 
worthy of notice: they were not as many or as 
expertly performed as those of Signer Bhtz, The 
magicians acknowledged their inability to interpvet the 
dreams of Pharaoh, and confessed that what they 
had done were the dexterities of art. They could not 
stand before the miracles of Moses. Pharaoh, sup- 
posing Moses to be only a great magician, called upon 
his own magicians to enter the lists; and they pro- 
duced a little blood and a few serpents, which might 
easily be done ; but Moses turned all the riv ers of the 
land into blood, and their serpents^ were swallowed by 
the serpent rod. But, when it came to them to produce 
lice, they declared they could not do it, they had no 
instruments for such work, and ceased from all further 
attempts, saying, " This is the finger of God." 

So with the witch of Endor. She is said to have 
raised Samuel. But she was an impostor, and intended 
to deceive Saul. And she was as mudi terrified as 
Saul was, when God brought up Samuel,'-*and cried 
out in astonishment. It was God that raised Samuel 
up, to utter his own predictions. But, as for the 
woman, she was the last who thought to see him, and 
was exceedingly terrified at his appearance. 

So in the case of Job. The miracles which tried 
Job, God wrought, and not Satan. This is one of the 
strongest cases that has been brought. The question 
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Yfts, Aether Job was a man of integrity. Satan 
questioned it; and Go(l pennitted the trial to be made. 
The argument of Satan was^ that Job was selfish — 
that he fonnd his interest in reh'gion^ and therefore he 
was religions. But did Satan work the miracles? No : 
Job testified; ^^The Lordgave^ and the Lord hath 
taken away.'* And, after the trial was completed of 
this holy man, God said to Satan, *^ He holdeth fast 
his integrity, although thou movedst me against him 
to destroy him without a cause." 

Other miracles are said to have been wronght in 

modem times, by Mahomet, and the Catholic church. 

Bat thesa.are private miracles, and are,always sustained 

^ hy ex, parte testimony. Mahomet said that he had 

wrought miracles, and that they had been wrought for 

^ him, — that he went to the moon, and to the heaven of 

the blessed, £e. ; but nobody saw these things. They 

f^ were not apparent to the senses of the multitude, like the 

miracles of the Bible : and there are no other such mira- 

2^ cles in history, and none on which the civil and religious 

"^institutions of nations are founded. 

^I oitaitted, in my past lectures, to say, that, in 
discussing these subjects, the door was open for inquiry. 
If there be any question which any one present would 
like to propose, it will be attended to. And if there 
be any question sent to me in writing for the next 
meeting, it shall be attended to. I have urged this 
subject on your attention, on the supposition that it 
is a proper subject for discussion. God forbid that 
discussion on so important a subject should be 
precluded, or that any should be called on to fall in 
with any views of religion without inquiry. A full 
and free inquiry should be made, if made at all, and 
in a spirit of truth, and candour, and seriousness; for 
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this is a subject in regard to which a great responsi- 
bility rests upon us. It becomes us to approach these 
interesting inquiries in a spirit of humility. First, 
because they are the highest that the mind can reason 
upon; and; secondly, because they deeply affect our 
most vital interests. The anatomist, when dissecting 
for the information of his pupils, cuts boldly, because 
he knows that, if he makes a mistake, there is no harm 
done ; the body is dead. But if he be operating on a 
living subject; he must take care where he draws his 
knife, lest he touch a vital part. 

In reasoning upon the Bible, we are not compelled 
to believe without evidence. There are many to whom, 
for want of information, that evidence is not clear. 
They ought not to be wantonly accused of bad mptives. 
If a man doubts, he is not to be sneered at and brow- 
beaten, and cast out of society, because he does not 
believe. There may be men so rude and reckless in 
their opposition to religion, as to incur the just displea- 
sure of all thinking men. But it is not with such men 
that we ought to class him who honestly doubts, but 
is willing to be candid, wiUing to weigh the ^idence, 
willing to be convinced, and to avow his conviction, if 
he should find the evidence on the side of Christianity. 
To such I speak, if such there be in this assembly. 
Do not be afraid, or unwilling, that the Bible should 
be true. The judge who sits upon the property of men 
18 bound to be honest; he is bound to keep both ears 
open, that he may hear both sides: and a judge that 
should keep but one ear open, and refuse to hear the 
other side, would be impeached. But it is just as 
bad to sit in judgment upon our own interest, and 
refuse to hear both sides. All that is needed is a candid 
discussion ; and may God help the right ! 



LECTURE X. 

THE PHOOF OF THE REALITY OP MIRACLES. 

The subject of the present lecture wUl be found in 
the following note^ which I received after the preceding 
invitation : — 

Bbv. Db. Bsecheb. 

Dear Sir, — ^Yon have several times expressed a readiness to 
answer any objection that may be made against the Christian 
religion, or against anything that yon may urge in its defence. 
The object of this note is not to make objections, bnt to ask 
information; and I hope yon will be as ready to give the latter, 
as to answer the former. 

In yonr last lecture you assumed the position that miracles 
were satisfactory credentials of a message from Heaven. This 
Is true; and if the miraculous accounts in the New Testament 
are true, Jesus Christ is the Son of Grod: but what evidence 
have we that the New Testament is an authentic history of the 
life of Christ ? If you can show that any one of the Gospels was 
written ahorUy after the events related in it are said to have 
transpired, that it was received as a true history by the Christians 
of the city of Jerusalem, and that it was probably open to the 
inspection of those interested to suppress the religion in its 
infancy, the proof, to my mind, of the truth of Christianity will 
be conclusive. 

It is related, in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that, on the day of Pentecost, the power of speaking various 
languages, with which they were before unacquainted, was con- 
ferred upon the twelve apostles. If it be true that such power 
was conferred, the fact, I think, must be susceptible of proof. 

If you can show, then, from ancient history, ecclesiastical or 
civil, that any of the twelve apostles (except Paul) planted the 
Christian religion, soon after the death of its founder, among 
people speaking languages not spoken in Jndea, I will have no 
difficulty in receiving as true all the miraculous accounts in the 
New Testament. I except Paul, because all that is said of him 
in the ^* Acts," as well as his recorded speeches and his writings 
which have come down to us, shows him to have been a man of 
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no ordinary talents, and of liberal edncation; and he might 

FOSSiBLT have acquired, in the ordinary way, before he became 

a Christian minister, a knowledge of the language of the people 

among whom he preached. But this could hardly have been 

the case with Galilean fishermen. 

If, therefore, yon can show that Andrew, or Alphens, or 

Thomas, or any of the original twelve, who are acknowledged 

by all to have been illiterate men, did so preach among people 

of a strange tongue, and establish churches among them, you 

will satisfy me. 

Yours, with respect and esteem, 

A Jon&NETXiJR BIxGKAino. 

I have nothing to object to this request and 
statement of the case. It is very lucid^ very candid^ 
and very just; and it gives me great pleasure to 
answer doubts proposed in this manner, and brought 
to this test; and the more so, that I feel a happy 
persuasion that the person who penned this note, and 
others who have doubts in the same way, will be 
satisfied. But the event must decide whether it will 
be so or not. 

This note calls our attention to two points :-— 

I. Were the Gospels written shortly after tbe 
events they record, so that the living generation might 
know the truth or falsehood of the alleged facts? 

II. Was the gift of tongues, said to have been 
communicated on the day of Pentecost, employed by 
the Gkklilean fishermen in preaching the Gospel, and 
planting churches among other nations of other 
tongues f 

These are the two questions for our consideration. 
And, before answering them directly, I will premise two 
things. 

1. That Jesus Christ was the founder of the 
Christian religion. This few have denied, until, 
recently, it has been discovered that to admit the feet 
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is to prove the inspiration of the Gospel. Since this^ 

some feeble attempts have .been made to mystify the 

subject, and create doubt as to the existence of Christ. 

The whole opposition to Christianity^ for ages, never 

denied the fact ^ and there have been no dem'als of it, 

that I know of, till within the last two centuries, and 

chiefly within the last fifty years. But that a fictitious 

author of a revolution, which pervaded Judea, and 

extended throughout the Roman empire, and overthrew 

the religious opinions of the civilised world, should be 

regarded universally, for ages, as the real author, 

would of itself be the most stupendous of all miracles. 

Such a revolution never yet was ascribed to a false 

origin — a fictitious hero. It would be to belie the 

senses of a whole nation, of the whole Roman empire, 

and overturn all the laws of human belief, and anni- . 

hUate the credibility of all testimony. It is past all 

controversy, that Christianity began to exist at the 

time it claims. It certainly did exist, and did supplant 

Judaism and Paganism ; and, in less than three hundred 

years, preiiominated in the Roman empire, and also in a 

great part of the uncivilised world. 

Certainly it had a beginning ; and to suppose that 
the reputed authors of its establishment did not 
preach the Gospel, and perform the miracles related by 
them, is to suppose the senses of men, and the laws of 
evidence, and the motives of action to have changed, at 
that time, in the whole civilised world, in a period of its 
highest intellectual power, and scientific and literary 
attainments. 

We may as well assume that all the rivers in creation 
have no source, and have flowed for ages from nothing, 
as that a revolution in reh'gion, Jewish and Pagan, 
which has changed the face of the world and modified 
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its history for two thousand years, flowed, not from 
its reputed, hut some imknown author. As well may 
we deny the existence of Cyrus, or Alexander, or Alfred, 
or Cromwell, or Luther, or Washin^n, as of Jesus 
Christ. 

2. Christian testimony is credible testimony; that 
is, the testimony of the founders of Christianity is the 
testimony of credible witnesses. 

The marrellous events whose existence they narrate 
are facts cognisable by the senses, — facts of great 
notoriety, — unusual and separated from all other facts 
within human experience; they are of superlative 
interest, importance, and notoriety, above any ordi- 
nary facts of history. If they did take place as narrated 
in the Oospels, the testimony of the apostles and 
primitive Christians is as good as, and, I think, better 
than, that which authenticates any other credible 
history. And yet it seems to be assumed by infidels 
that the founders of Christianity, being interested 
witnesses, are not credible witnesses. But their testi- 
mony is as valid as that which sustains any history. 
It is a universal principle of common sense and law, 
that any competent witness is to be presumed to 
testify the truth, imtil something is brought to impair 
the credibility of his testimony. The apostles and 
primitive Christians were competent to judge of facts, 
and to record them; and were at least as honest as 
men of other nations and religions, and were no more 
likely to testify unfairly in their own favour, than 
the writers of other nations and religions: and as such, 
we shall quote their testimony; and, though it does not 
need proof, yet we shall prove our proof, if we do not 
misunderstand the force of evidence. 

The history of the apostles contains no iutenial 
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evidence against its truth. It was received as true^ 
and lias been^ from the beginniDg. No history of 
factS; differing materially from the evangelical history, 
has ever been put forth, by friend or foe. Its truth is 
therefore to be assumed, until evidence is brought to 
impeach it. 

In the providence of God, two facts are made to 
stand out most significantly in connection with the 
origin of the Christian religion. 

The Hebrew language of the Old Testament, in 
which the great body of the predictions respecting the 
coming* of Christ are contained, ceased to be used as 
the common language of the Jews during the Baby- 
lonish captivity, nearly six hundred years before Christ. 
After the Babylomsh captivity, the Jews spoke a 
di£ferent dialect, — ^not*the pure Hebrew, but Chaldaic 
and Hebrew mingled, — and they never spoke the pure 
Hebrew again. This it is that marks the age in which 
the prophecies were written. Then it was that God 
stereotyped his prophecies in a language that ceased 
from that time to be a living, spoken language ; that 
it might never be said that the prophecies were forged, 
to suit the history of events, after they occurred. 

Another providence in the same manner marked the 
era of the written and spoken lang-uage of the New 
Testament. About the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and before the end of the first century, the 
language of the Jews ceased to be spoken and written 
in Judea in consequence of their dispersion, and another 
language became the spoken and written language of 
the country. The Gospels were written in Hebraistic 
Greek, only uised by the Jews of the first century. The 
Gospels, therefore, if forged, must have been forged 
during the lifetime of the apostles, and the whole 
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generation of cotemporaries of the alleged facts. But 
it is impossible that^ at that time; when the whole 
matter was within the knowledge of all^ a false hialorj 
so striking as this should have been palmed on the 
nation and the world. It was during the lifetime of 
the apostles that this language ceased to be a iqK)kBn 
and written language ; and within that time no forgery 
could possibly have been practised with succees. 

It iS; then^ — ^to recapitulate^ — fair to assume that the 
history of the apostles is as good evidence oi facts, as 
the history of Mahomet, or the history of Greece and 
Bome, or of the discovery and colonisation of Ameiioa. 
No instance has ever been found of a false history of a 
nation or a religion being received as true from a period 
cotemporaneous with the events it narrates/ or imme- 
diately subsequent. 

. But is there any evidence that the CrospelB were 
written shortly after the events they commemorate ? 

Answer: The evidence is indubitable) from eoorees 
already indicated. 

(1.) The language in which the Gospels were 
written ceased to be a living language during the first 
century of the Christian era, — ^probably from the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. They were written in 
Hebraistic Greek, spoken only by the Jews of the first 
centmy, and mu^t have been forged, if forged at all; 
during that time; but during that time it would be 
impossible for any one to palm upon the church a 
to^y false history, and for the whole church, eotem- 
porary with the apostles, to be made to forget their true 
history, so fresh before them, and receive a false one. 
As readily might they have been made to bdieve that 
the sun had always arisen in the west, and that aU the 
rivers had run up hill^ or that the harvest bad ripened 
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in winter. It would have been just as easy to deceive 
their senses in the one instance as in the other. You 
suppose a miracle^ to get rid of a miracle. To make 
the subject more plain, — ^What would have been the 
fate of a man who should have published a spurious 
history of the American Revolution, in the lifetime of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, or of 
the generation which succeeded themf Let any one 
try the experiment. He may scatter his books into 
every city. No one will believe him : Congress knows, 
the whole nation know the facts. Nobody could have 
published a fiEdse history of those times, and have 
been believed. It is just so with the Christian histories. 
Could anybody, in the lifetime of the apostles, and of 
the generation cotemporaneous with or succeeding them, 
have induced anybody to believe a history of their age, 
in which there was not only no truth, but a collection 
of the wildest fictions? Most assuredly not: and, at 
any time since, it would have been extremely difficult 
to palm such a history upon men. 

It is a signal fact, in respect to the Old Testament, 
that it was embalmed in a language dead anterior to the 
fulfilment of its most important predictions, — and that 
the same should be true of the New Testament. But, 

(2.) We possess memorials of the Grospel Mstoiy in 
extracts from the early writei'S, which go back to the 
churches of apostolic origin. These extracts show the 
Christian writings to have been in existence by 
quotations firom them. The quotations appear first 
about the time of the apostles — certainly before all of 
tbem were dead ; and, from being few in number at 
first, go down increasing, like a river by auxiliary 
streams, till they are multiplied in commentaries, and 
pervade all treatises and ecdesiastioal writings. 

M 
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In the ep^tle of Bar^abasi written shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem^ the following reiiparkahle 
quotatjofi from Matthew occurs: ^^Let us beware ^est 
it coqjp upqn us fw i^ i« mitten, ' There fu*^ naany 
calle4i but few chosen.' " Ag^ai^^ the qi^otati^mS; 
f^ Gjve unto every one that askptb|" " He cama, not 
to pfill. tl^fi righteous, but siAueps, to yepent^ce." The 
gfuisage^ ^^ fhere are mafu cc^lled, ^ fem cha^n^* is 
pffl^t^ined in Matthew, and in no ot^er book in the 
f«||l4*. A^ ^^^ i^^nner in which it is quoted, namelj, 
a \% is Wfit^^j" is exjfc^ly the ?|^i^er i^ wW^^ the 
iTe^ q^^qted from the Old Testament ; find IB^f^^ba^, 
bdng a Jew, applied the ^^e ph^seology tp a book 
^ t^e New Testameiit> thereby quoting aQ^ r^og- 
ViW^S it as an inspired boplf, and enti|Jed to the same 
c^qfifideiipe wh^ol^ a Jew gaye to thp Qld T0st;f^Q6Ilt^ 

p}p|)^ent, 'Vfho had seei^ and ccmverspd with the 
^K)s^es, wrote an epistle, in i|v)uch the ^Uo^^g 
PWftge occurs ; ^^ !p!£^ecially rpmeml^nng the words 
of the Lord Jesus, whipl^ l^p spake, teaplii^g geAd^ess 
and Iqng^pufiering; for thus he said ; ' 3e ye morpiful, 
that ye may obtain mercy; forgive, that it zBAy be 
fcwyaa unto you j as yq« cjfij 80 ^hall it be done iwto 
ypi| ; a^ ypi^ giyp, sp 9tall it bp given untp you j aci ye 
jvidge, IP shall ye be judged ; a^ ye sboF kiadnegs, so 
shall kindnpss be shown unto you ; with what n^^pgiure 
ye i9iptP; thp same shall it be meaapred to you.' By 
this poD%qiand, and by the^e rules, }et us e^tabli^ 
ourselves, that we x^%J always walk qbediently tp his 
baly wprd§." 

Obspnre, that these quotatio;is are quoted evidently 
ffQm memory J but contain the sense ezaatly, and the 
words almost verbatim* It is the way in which all 
the fathers w^rp apcustpmed to quota. 
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He says again : " Bemember the words of the Lord 
Jesns : for he said, 'Woe to that man by whom offences 
come ; it were better for him that he had not been born, 
than that he should offend one of my elect ; it were 
better for him that a millstone were tied about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea^ than 
that he should offand one of my little ones.' " 

In the ^<^ Shepherd" of Hennas, ascribed to Herpas 
the eotemporary of Paul, and certainly of high anti- 
quity, are such expressions as these : ''He that putteth t 
away his wife and marrieth another, committeth / 
adultery ;" and, speaking of Christ, he says of him, | 
^< Having received all power fi*om his Father." The 
fragment from idiich these quotations are extracted, is 
a very short one. 

Ignatius^ Bishop of Antioch, where men were first y^ 
called '^ Christians," about thirty-seven years after 
Christ, and who, of course, must have seen and con- 
versed with most of the apostles, wrote several epistles, 
containing evident allusions to the Gospels. He says, 
^^ Christ was baptised of John, that all righteamness 
might be fulfilled hy himP ^ Be ye vme as serpents 
in all things, and harmless as a dove" '^ The Spirit 
knows whence it comes, and whither it goes!^ 

JPolycarp, had been taught by the apostles, and J/^ 
conversed with many who had seen Christ. In an 
epistle, he has the following : '^ If, therefore, we pray 
the Lord that he will Jbrgive fiSj we ottght also to 
forgiveP ^^ Beseeching the all-seeing God not to lead 
"OS into temptaiionr " Remembering what the Lord 
said, teaching: 'Judge not, that ye be not judged; 
forgive, and ye shall be forgiven; be ye merciful, that 
ye may obtain mercy ; with what measure you mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.' " From tiie Acts 

h2 
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of the Apostles^ '^ Whom God hath raised^ having 
loosed the pains of death." 

^agias^ a hearer of John^ and cotemporarj with 
Polycarp; who had heard the apostles^ in a work quoted 
by Eusebius^ ascribes to Matthew and Mark the 
Gfospels which bear their names. About twenty years 
after the preceding writers, Justin Martyr wrote. His 
allusions to Christ would almost form a history of 
his life; and all but two are contained in our preseat 

7^^jGo8pel8- 

, ^jjf /» The following quotations are allusions to particultf 

' 'W^assages : " Depart from me into outer darkness, which 
,^/^the Father hath prepared for the devil and his angels." 
C^ '^I give unto you power to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and upon venomous beasts, and upon all the 
power of the enemy." " And, before he was crucified, 
]jl^u, ^^ s^^> *The Son of man must suffer many thioga^ 
and be rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and be 
crucified and rise again the next day.' " He says of 
Matthew and John, " As they have taught who have 
written the history of all things concerning our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and we believe them." He calls them 
^^ memoirs composed by the apostles and their com- 
panions." 

Hegesippus, a Christian writer thirty years later, 
relates that, travelling from Palestine to Home, he 
visited many bishops ; and that, " in every succession 
and in every city, the same doctrine is taught which 
the law and the prophets, and the Lord, teach." This 
shows that the Gospels, one or more, were in the hands 
of the churches as of equal authority with the law and 
the prophets. He employs the usual phrase, ^Hlie 
law and the prophets," for the Old Testament, and the 
" teaching of the Lord," for the New. 
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In a letter from Ljrons^ whose Bishop; Pothinus, 
was 90 years old (a.d. 170), and whose early life must 
have reached hack to the apostles or their immediate 
cotemporaries, is this passage: '^Thus was fulfilled 
that which was spoken hy the Lord ; that whosoever 
Mleth yon will think that he doeth God service." 
Irgisus su cceeded to Pothinus as Bishop of Lyons — a (^ 
disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. He 
was little more than a century from the publication of 
the Gospels, and was instructed hy one who had con- 
verged with the apostles. His testimony is as follows : 

'* We have not received the knowledge of the way 
of our salvation by any others than those by whom the 
Gospel has been brought to us. Which Gospel they 
first preached, and afterward, by the will of Grod, 
committed to writing, that it might be, for time to 
come, the pillar and gi'ound of our faith, f^or after 
that our Lord rose from the dead, and they ^the 
apostles) were endowed from above with the power of 
the Holy Ghost coming down upon them, they received 
a perfect knowledge of all things. They th6n went 
forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring to men the 
blessings of heavenly peace, having all of them, and 
every one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew, then, 
among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in t heir own lap guageT X 
while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at . 
Rome, and founding a church there : and, after their -^ 
exit, Mark, also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
delivered to us in writing the things that had been 
preached by Peter; and Luke, the companion of Paul, 
put down in a book the Gospel preached by him (Paul). 
Afterwards, JjcJuk.^^^ disciple of the Lord who leaned 
upon his breast, likewise published a Gospel while he 
dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." 
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Clement of Alexandria^ who Hred sixteen ytors 
after Irenseus^ alludes to the Gospels. But I omit to 
quote more extracts^ having presented jou with suf-" 
fioient for the argument. 

From this time till the ei*a of commentaries^ the 
stream of quotations swells mdre fuU^ as time and 
transcription multiplied copies. But thej are all 
quoted from the Byangelists^ or the Aots of the Apos- 
tles; and quoted as inspired writings. When the 
books were scarce^ the quotations wete few. But^ as 
thoT multiplied, the stream flows on. widening and 
dJpmngX the rich instructioas of God's wL,in 
Other writings than those of the evangelists^ till it 
pervades the Christian literature of the whole civilised 
world. 

Nothing but the truth of the facts narrated in the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostlesi can account for the 
&c% that neither Jews nor Pagans should ever have 
contradicted those facts^ and that the mouth of the 
whole worlds for eighteen centuries^ should have been 
dlDsed as to any denial of their truth. The Jews 
admitted the miracles, but ascribed them to the ftgencj 
of the devil. 

To illustrate the force of the argunient derived 
from the fket ihat the books were quoted from the 
earliest times as inspired and true, suppose that, fifty 
years hehco) dome monarchist should contehd that the 
DedldrsLtidil of Independence Was 2k forgery ; but, <»i 
examining fourth-of-July orations, and sermons and 
speeches of the day and afterwards, we found extracts 
from it, back td the very day of its publication, — 
wotild we say that no such declaration had been pub- 
lished? Were the Congress imposed upon, and all 
that generation, and all that followed, down to us, iii 
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supposing the dbcument genuine^ and quoting it as 
siioh? 

Suppose the bonstitution of the United States should 
be declared a forgeiy 5 biit, in the records of Congress 
and courts, we fdiind extracts froiri it, tip to the ei*8l of 
its adoption, and references to it in spe^bhes> find in all 
the histories that have been sincb written, — could its 
legitimate adoption be questioned, in the f^be of such 
evidence ? 

tn resj^dt to th& testinibnj of the fouiiders bf 
Chtistianitj, there is n6 cotemporaneous contradiction, 
nor scrap of history differeiit from what they narrate. 
This would be impossible, if the history of the evan- 
g<$li^td^ aiid the Acts and the Epistles, were not 
nbtoribiisly true; fol* no cause evei* eiicountered a inote 
iuHous aiid steadfast opposition. Instead df conflicting 
histories, all the scraps and incidehtal notices of Gbris- 
lianity^ by Jewish or heathen writers^ are coihcid^t 
with and corroboratiye of the ev&tigelidJil history; 

Josephus, a Jewish writer about sixty years after 
Christ, recognises the existence aiid outlines of the 
history of Jbhh the Baptist^ and his tragical ^iid by 
the order 6f Herod; And the following acbdtiiit of 
Christ is in eyery copy of his history extaiit : " At 
that time Itt^d Jesus^ a wise mail, if he may be called 
a man, for he performed maiiy Wonderful Woi*ks 5 he 
was a teacher of such men as received the truth with 
pleasure 5 he drew over to him many Jews and Geii- 
tiies* This was the Christ : and when Pilate, at the 
instigation of the chief nien among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, they who before had cOiic^ived all 
affection for him did not cease to adherb to him i for, 
cm the third day, he appeared to them alivb agciin : the 
divine prophets having, foretold these^ Aiid many W(m« 
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derful things conceining bim : and the sect of the 
Christians, so called from him, subsists to this time." 

Tacitus, seventy years after Christ, describes the 
sufferings inflicted on Christians at Rome. " The 
founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death 
in the reign of Tiberius, under his procurator, Pontius 
Pilate." This is the testimony of Tacitus, an estab- 
lished Roman historian. 

Such is an outline of the nature of the historical 
evidence of Christianity, though but a very small part 
has been quoted of what is accessible. It is impossible 
to give the whole in the compass of a lecture. 

The following is the outline of what Paley, in his 
^'Evidences of Christianity," has given. If any one 
of you is desirous to read it at large, he may refer to 
the book, and read it all with great profit. The 
outline of his argument is contained in the following 
propositions, found in Chapter IX., under the heading 
— "There is satisfactory evidence that many persons 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undergt)ne in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief in the trath of these accounts ; 
and that they also submitted, from the same motives, 
to new rules of conduct." 

"The method," he says, "which I propose to 
myself is, first, to place before the reader, in one view, 
the propositions which comprise the several heads of 
our testimony, and afterwards to repeat the same 
propositions in so many distinct sections, with the 
necessary authorities subjoined to each. The following, 
then, are the allegations upon the subject, which are 
jcapable of being established by proof: — 
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^' 1. That the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment^ meaning thereby the four Gospels and the Acts 

of the Apostles^ are quoted, or alluded to^ by a series 

of Christian writers, beginning with those who were 

cotemporary with the apostles, or who immediately 

followed them, and proceeding, in close and regular 

succession, from their time to the present. 

" 2. That when they are quoted or alluded to, they 
are quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books 
sui generis, as possessing an authority which belonged 
to no other books, and as conclusive in all questions 
and controversies among Christians. 

" 3. That they were, in very early times, collected 
into a distinct volume. 

" 4. That they were distinguished by appropriate 
names and titles of respect. 

" 5. That they were publicly read and expounded 
in the religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

^^6. That commentaries were written upon them, 
harmonies formed out of them, different copies carefully 
collated, and versions of them made into different 
languages. 

"7. That they were received by Christians of 
different sects, by many heretics as well as catholics, 
and usually appealed to by both sides in the contro- 
versies which arose in those daj^s. 

" 8. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the first Epistle of 
John, and the first of Peter, were received, without 
doubt, by those who doubted concerning the other 
books which are included in our present canon. 

" 9. That the Gospels were attacked by the early 
adversaries of Christianity, as books containing the 
accoimts upon which the religion was founded. 

m3 
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waa spoken^ and confounded Simon Magpis^ who had 
fled from his rebuke in Asia to Rome. He quotes 
Dionysius^ Bishop of Corinth^ as saying that the seed 
of the Gospel had been planted by Peter and Paul 
M Corinth and at Home : " Por both of thesei having 
planted us at Corinth, likewise instructed us; sm^ 
having likewise taught in Italy, they suffered mar* 
tyrdom about the same time." At Corinth the Greek 
language only was spoken. The same writer, £use- 
bius, says that Peter appears to have preached through 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia. 
Thomas, he says, according to tradition, received 
Parthia as his allotted region; and, in reading the 
memoirs of Buchanan, who visited Asia, we find .that 
he discovered evidence of the existence of a Christian 
church, called The Church of St. Thomas; so that 
we have, even to this day, evidence of a sect of Cbm- 
tians in Asia, bearmg the nanie of that apostle. Andrew 
received Scythia; and John, Asia, where, after con- 
tinuing some time, he died, in Ephesus. 

In all these countries languages foreign to .the 
Galilean apostles were spoken, and such as they 
began to speak in the day of Pentecost, and such as 
they doubtless went out speaking, to "preach the 
Gospel to every creature," as their commission 
required them to do. That John spent his time and 
died in Asia, is the uncontradicted testimony of all 
historians. Philip preached in Phrygia. Polycrates, 
Bishop of the church of Ephesus, a. d. 190, is quoted 
by Eusebius as saying, "For in Asia two mighty 
luminaries have fallen asleep : Philip, one of the twelve, 
who sleeps at Hierapolis; moreover, John, who rested 
on the bosom of our Lord, he also rests at Ephesus." 
This is the testimony of history about one hundred an4 
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fiftj years after Christ, and about one hundred years 
nearer to the apostles than we are to the landing and 
history of the Pilgrims in New England, and the 
comtnencement of our institutions. 

Pontarcus, a Christian philosopher and evangelist, 
who travelled from Egypt through Arabia to India, 
fouad tiiere, on his arrival, some who were acquainted 
with the Gospel of Matthew, to whom Bartholomew, 
one of the apostles, had preached. 

Eusebius, from whom we collect this testimony, 
wrote in the reign and under the patronage of the Roman 
emperor Constantino, about three hundred years after 
Christ. 

We have more documents relating to our history, 
probably, than Eusebius had; but still, if we had 
nothing more than he had, and the traditions of three 
hundred years, any man of talents, and research, and 
honesty, could make out the bones of American history. 
Eusebius gathered all that was known in the Eoman 
empire from documents and tradition : he wrote under 
the patronage of Constantino, and had access to all the 
lights which the empire, through all its provinces, both 
near and distant, could furnish; and his is therefore a 
credible history. It is the £rst reg^ar history of the 
church extant, and probably the first ever written. He 
quotes his authorities ; some of which exist^ and others 
are since lost. But he lived at a time when, both by 
tradition and by written documents, historical truth was 
acoeesible. 

We now come to the question whether the Christian 
religion was authenticated by miracles, as its founders 
and disciples allege. And we have arrived at evidence 
that they did rest their claims on miracles, before the 
ileifrish lotion and the Roman empire ; and that in three 
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hundred years^ against all poMible resistance of ciyil 
and ecclesiastical power^ through ten bloody persecu- 
tions^ they succeeded in supplanting the Jewish and 
Pagan religions^ and in the establishment of Gfaris- 
tianity. 

Gould this have been done if the miracles recorded 
Wfere not true, and were known to be false by ©rery 
man of the generation to whom Christianity was Jvnt 
preached? To bring the case home, — could a young 
man of mean parentage and obscure life, and without a 
Cominon-school education, rise up at this day, and 
supplant both the Protestant and Catholic rdlig^on of 
North and South America? Could he gather round 
him twelre men iiiore ignorant than himself, and in 
three hundred years revolutionize to his oWn nearly all 
the religions of the world ? Suppose his disciples should 
believe his miracles agtdnst th^r semes j Could a tiation, 
a worlds be made to believe them, had they not been 
wrougfht f Is it possible that such ft young man coxdd 
so far impose upon the world as to oust the Protestant 
religion of North America, and the Catholic rdigion 
of South America, and the Pagan religions of the 
world, without actually convincing the generation 
around him, by the evidences of their senses, that he 
wrought miracles P Would it not in itdelf be the 
greatest of all miracles, if the two religiohi^ should pass 
away, and his own pertade the wholb continent in two 
or three hundred years? No miracle could be greater 
than this. The minds of men act as uniformly, accord- 
ing to the laws of the senses and of evidence, as the 
material world pursues its course according to the laws 
of matter ; and for such a youth of thirty-tlu^ to do 
such a thing, would prore, either that he wrought the 
mirades; or ttiat God helped him to acooinplidbi ity bj 
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ehsOigmg the laws of humaii belief. If he succeeded 
without miraeleS) that is a miracle. But, suppose he 
claimed the power of working zairaole% and appealed 
to ihem in evidence, and did convince the wcnrld, would 
it not be an overpowering evidence to after ages that 
his miracle» were real? The effect would be the 
testimony of the first and second generations of the 
whole continent to the reaUty of his miraculous 
attestations. 

So Ohristianitj stands. Christ rested on his mira- 
des : ^^ If ye will not believe me for my words, believe 
me for my workd' sake." If you do not believe my 
doeteihes, believe my miracles. You believe Moses for 
his miracles; I produce the same pooof. What was the 
fact? The apostles believed the miracles. The Jews 
admitted them, and endeavoured to account for them 
by Baton. From age to age, no one, whether friend or 
foe, thought of denying or questioning the facts, till 
modem infidelity, wil^iin a very few years, has seen 
what would be proved if they were admitted, and has 
again undertaken to deny them. 

And now, my Mends, as the argument woidd be 
dry to make it longer, out of so many quotations I 
have given you but a few specimens, to show the kind 
of ai^ument which the external evidence of Ohristianity 
affords; The Gospel was prisached to cotemporaries, 
and rested its claim to belief, not alone on the intrinsic 
excellence of its doctrines, but on miracles performed 
by its founders. These miracles were believed by all. 
They could not have been believed so universally, if 
they bad not been real. This is as certain, from the 
laws of the human mind, as cause and effect in matter. 
The religions of the day were changed by the instru- 
mentality of a poor man, and twelve poor disciples. 
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The^/oMTf cannot be denied. This could not have been 
done without a miracle^ and this is Heaven's attesta- 
tion. This is our ground of belief^ that we do not 
follow cunningly-devised fables. It is not a mistaken 
credulity to believe that God so loved the world that 
he sent his only Son^ that through him thcrworld might 
be saved. Here are the Gospels quoted by historians 
and fathei^ of the churchy back to the day of their 
origin, and down to the present time. There is no 
place where forgery conld have been committed. 

And I rest my soul upon the truth of the statement ; 
and, my friends, will you not do it ? Can we sa&ly 
REJECT such evidence ? I ask this simple question. Is 
it safe to reject it ? The tide of evidence is irresistible. 
Ought we not to take the side of safety — ^the side of 
evidence? We ought to know that Ghristianitj is 
certainly not true, before we reject this accumulated 
evidence. But, in the presence of such evidence, we 
are not permitted to doubt — to disbelieve. We are 
all sinners — ^we know it, we feel it. We are a part of 
a creation which groans and travails in pain, waiting 
for the mimifestation of God's mercy. We have 
glorious evidence that God in his word has provided 
the means of cultivating our minds and hearts for a 
more glorious destiny than reason and the light of 
nature could achieve. And let it not be our con- 
demnation, that light came into the world, and that we 
loved darkness rather than light, because our deeds 
were evil. 



LECTURE XI. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 

In our preceding lectures we have given an epitomised 
Yiew of some of the evidences of the inspiration of the 
Bible. In the present lecture, I propose to state and 
answer some of the various objections which have been 
made to its inspiration, derived from its contents. 
Some of them have been suggested by letters, and 
some of them by books and conversation. 

The answering of objections is a work not less 
important than the statement of the argument. The 
evil is not that we lack evidence of the truth of the 
Bible, but that objections are brought before the minds 
of those who know not how to answer them, which 
break the force of evidence, and leave them in an 
unsettled state of mind. They are poisoned arrows, 
which inflict venom with the stroke, which rankle in 
the bosom of the inexperienced youth without a 
remedy. 

The objections against the contents of the Bible 
may be classed under the following heads : — 

I. To the language of the Bible. 

IL To its morality. 

m. To the recorded conduct of pious men. 

ly. To things needless or trivial, or which could be 
known without a revelation. 

I. The language of the Bible, especially in the 
legislation of Moses, is said to be indelicate. 

The answer is : The language objected to might be 
so, if it were not necesmi'y ; but, being necessary, we 
deny that it is indelicate. No language is indelicate, 
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if the exigencies of society require it as a matter of 
utilitj. On this ground anatomical lectures^ medical 
publications; for professional uses^ instead of being 
cttisiiredy are Justified by the most refined sodety. 
Suppose that anatomical and pathological facts should, 
for purposes of utility, be inserted in our legislation, as 
they were in that of Moses, would our statute-book be 
regarded as indelicate? In the ease of Hosed^ the 
necessity of minute and delicate legislikti(^ was 
prominent; three millidns of people were tx» be 
elevated fi>om the debasement of a protracted bondage. 
They had lived in an idolatrous nation, and were to be 
raised to intellectual power and moral purity, as the 
depositaries of religion and liberty ; but, to do this, it 
was necessary to interpose minute directory, prohibitory, 
and sumptuary regulations, to contrarene, by penal 
enactments, various habits and practices, idoIath>us or 
personal, which could not otherwise be repressed^ 

Another object of the legislation and lilhgiiage 
excepted to was the promotion of clesknliness and 
health. Physical impurity was as incidental to their 
past condition as moral. The system of abluiions, 
therefore, while it typified the l^moval of moral 
defilement, had an iinmediate reference to health and 
habits of cleanliness. Three iliillions of people were to 
be conducted through a wilderness^ and to dwell forty 
years in a dense encampment of tents; and nothing, in 
such ek case, btit legislation or a miracle, could save 
them from destruction by disease. But God never 
works miracles where his purposes can be i'eached by 
ordinary causes. He therefore directed Hoses to 
enact, even to minuteness, whatever laws might be 
necessary to guide and preserve a people in their 
"*' %noes« 
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This complex minuteness of the Mosaid codd Was 
intended not only to prolubit orimes; which^ of course^ 
must be named^ but also to separate the nation at all 
points from heathenism^ by rendering the systems 
repellent to each other. Hie object of God was to 
keep up these repelleneies^ to prevent the Jews from 
engaging in idolatrous worship, or mingling idolatrous 
practices with their own; The efficacy of this arrange- 
ment is attested in the preservation of thd Jews as 
a distinct people to the present day. No system of 
civil and moral law ever wrought with such enduring 
effect as the laws of Moses upon the Jewish nation. 
Though it has ceased to act upon them, as a nation, 
for two thousand years, the Jew is, to the present 
hour, in most of the essentials of character, what the 
Mosaic code has made him. There exists no other 
nation, in the same circumstances of dispersion and 
persecution for thousands of years, that has maintained 
the same uniformity as is stamped upon the Jewish 
people by this code. 

Its tendency amdhg the Jews was iiot to licen- 
tiousness, noi* is it liow. Under the Mosaic code, the 
nation rose, in forty years, in respect to purity, 
transcendantly above their condition in Egypt, and 
equally above any eotemporary nation on the globe. 
And, even to this day, through all their dispersidns 
and vexations, the tax of feinale abandonment has 
fallen with less severity upon them than other nations. 
They give fewer victims, through the brothel, to 
Moloch, than any other nation ; and it is their alleged 
^^ indelicate Bible" that has saved them. 

It is a fact, also, quite notorious, that those por- 
tions of our community which are not the most 
renkaibable for delicacy or piurlty are tiid most 
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embittered against the Bible: a fact not to be 
accounted for^ if its tendencies were to licentiousness. 
Why do they not provide the Bible in places of 
licentiousness as a text-book of impurity^ and place it 
under their pillow as the quietus of a guilty conscience ? 
No one has ever made such a mistake, or ever will. 
The Uoentious know and feel that the Bible is the 
most terrible book the world has ever seen to persons 
of dissolute habits. 

And no ancient nation, whose religion and laws 
were licentious, ever maintained such permanence and 
purity, and intellectual and moral power, as the Jewish 
nation have maintained/ Through all time they 
have been among the most intelligent, sagacious busi- 
ness men. A chief occasion of their civil disabilities 
has been for the protection of nations against their 
shrewdness and enterprise : they were afraid to admit 
them to a fair competition in trade ; and when, in the 
fSetce of all these difficulties, they amassed wealth, they 
withdrevv the protection of law, and plundered them ; 
and yet, amid all these difficulties, they have made 
themselves the depositaries of wealth, and the financiers 
of the world, — have brought kings to their feet, and 
swayed the destiny of empires. During the Bona- 
partean wars, the Bothschilds hdd the balance of 
power, and gave or withheld, at their pleasure, the 
sinews of war; and, for the last fifty years, Jews have 
been among the most learned and efficient members 
of various cabinets of Europe. 

II. The morality of the Bible is said to be defective. 

1. One instance has been suggested to me by letter. 
It respects the punishment of the young pi*ophet, 
seduced by an old prophet to disobey the order God 
him. (1 Kings xiiL) Now, it is said that, 
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since lie had the authority of a prophet for what he did, 
it wa3 hard that he should be punished for what he 
supposed God had allowed him to do. 

But how does the case stand ? The young prophet 
knew that God had charged him to eat no bread and 
drink no water in the place to which he sent him, and 
not to return by the way that he came. And what 
was his authority for supposing that God had reyersed 
these directions ? The word of a stranger, who claimed 
to be a prophet, without any evidence of the fact but 
his own word; who did not himself profess to speak 
by inspiration, but said that an angel told him that he 
(the angel) was inspired by the Lord to direct him (the 
old prophet) to bring the young prophet back, without 
any evidence but his own word that the hearsay story 
was true. It .was, therefore, the naked word of a 
stranger, allowed to set aside the express known direc- 
tion of heaven. When human laws are enacted and 
published, no parole testimony can justify their dis- 
regard ; and when God speaks and his prophet knows 
it, he must abide the consequences, if he confides in the 
hearsay testimony of uninspired man, to set aside 
the authority of God. He was punished, therefore, 
as Adam and Eve were, for disregarding the authority 
of God on false testimony : he knew who sent him, — 
be did not know that God had inspired an angel to 
tell the old prophet to turn him back. 

2. Again: the demand of Moses, that Pharaoh 
should let the people go three days' journey into the 
wilderness to offer sacrifice to God, is supposed to imply 
duplicity ; as if, under a false pretence, he intended to 
effect their escape by stealth. 

But the imputation suggested is not sustained by 
the text. It was the wiU of God to commence the 
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conflict by making the demand small at first, letting it 
moYe on from one demand to another, till complete. 
Moses did not say to Pharaoh, This is all we €uik. It 
is manifest that he asked a part only, first, of the whole 
to be insisted on in the progress of the conflict. By 
this he did not waiye his intention to claim the whole. 
I see no duplicity in this. Certainly there was no 
temptation for any. If it be intended to imjdicate 
God, the answer that exonerates Moses from duplicity 
equally exonerates him. 

3. It is objected, that the direction to the Israelites 
to hnrow of the Egyptians, when about to leare the 
land, not expecting to return, was an act of fiftud. 

Remember that this direction came from Q(A' 
Still, it is not the less objectionable, if wrong. We 
must meet the objection, and vindicate the character of 
the Ood of the Bible. But the whole objection is made 
by the translation. The original word, in its common 
use does not mean to borroWy — e. e,, to ask and receive 
under a pledge of repayment, — ^but simply to ask for; 
and this appears to be its meaning here. The Israelites 
had been enslaved and defrauded, for many genera- 
tions, of their just wages ; and, on leaving the land, 
they were directed by heaven to ask or demand of the 
Egyptians such aid as their exigencies required, — and 
it was granted with as much alacrity as it was asked. 

4. The command of Ood to let the people go, and 
his hardening the heart of Pharaoh, so as to prevent 
his compliance, has been the occasion of great objec- 
tion, and has caused perplexity even to believers. 

But to all such objectors it may be said, '^ Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures." 

If God hardened Pharaoh's heart by direct omni- 
potence, he would be the author of sin, and would 
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punish for the non-performance of what he himself had 
made impossil^e. This would have been an objection 
which could not be answered. We would not try to 
answer it. If he had commanded ohedie^ce^ and then 
cancelled the evidence of his authority, and thrown 
the ^ind of Pharaoh into dqubt and vacillation, — ^if ]ie 
had urged his daims by mptives in words which he 
cancelled in deeds, — if in any way he had teinpted 
Pharaoh tp obduracy, by giving him reason to think 
i^ safe qr prpppr to disobey,-r-we shoujd b^ j^q ^dvpcates 
of such a cour^se. It coidd not he justified* 

B|ilt what is hardness of heart? and how did Gfod 
harden Ph^aoh's heart? Hardness of heart consists 
in great voluntary obstinacy in refusing to obey Qpd. 
If (jrQ4 hardened his heart only by reasonable demands 
which h§ Infused; hy l^be exhibition of evidence which 
he di9i»gai!:ded ; by the presentation of motives wbich 
he resisted; and by granting respites which he per- 
y^fted to augiQented obstinacy ; — ^then did he harden 
his heart in no sense unworthy of his benevolence and 
wisdom, or which afforded to the obstinate king a 
doak for his sin; in no way but in the regn% admin- 
istration of his perfect government. It accords with 
the nature of mind and free agency, tbat obligations 
violated shall harden the heart — that evidence slighted 
shi^ll harden the heart — that merde^ abused shall 
harden the heart— and that judgments despised shall 
harden the heart; ^d there is upon record no evi- 
dence that (3od in any qther way hardened Pharaoh's 
heart. It is not said that he did it by a secret omni- 
potence ; op the oontray, the antecedents of his qbsti- 
nacy were the repetition of demands, of evidence, of 
motive, of forbearance, and discipline, &llowed by 
augmented incorrigihleness* It is certain that (jrod 
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did nothing direct and irresistible in its consequences 
to bring out that hardness. The positive cause was 
Pharaoh's pride and oburacy of disposition^ which 
scorned to yield^ and which punishment only tended to 
make more unyielding^ and to work up to a more 
rebellious spirit, gathering from calamity itself a 
momentum of determination to resist God; till he saw 
that resistance was vain. 

If I endeavour to dissuade my neighbour from 
intemperance^ by the proper motives, evidence, and 
persuasion ; and in gaining a victory over my argu- 
ments he hardens his heart still more than if I had said 
nothing; I have not done improperly, though I have 
been the occasion of hardening his heart. If a parent 
attempts by discipline and remonstrance to reclaim a 
wayward son, and if all his endeavours fail, those very 
endeavours only producing the effect of making that 
son overleap boundaries which he would not have 
overleaped, and commit crimes he would not have 
committed, but for the parent's con»ection,-T-if the 
parent has thus hai*dened the heart of his child, and 
called out a giant power of determined opposition 
which did not show itself before, — ^is the sin at the 
door of the parent, or the son? The parent hardens 
his heart, as God hardened Phamoh's ; and so do I, 
when I preach the Gospel to you, and you disobey it — 
for if it does not soften, it hardens your heart. ''It is 
a savour of life unto life, or of death unto death." But 
do I therefore do an improper thing ? Woe is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel faithfully, day after day, though 
imder my unavailing preaching greater hardness of 
heart settles down upon you. 

God, then, hardened Pharaoh's heart in no sense 
inconsistent with his benevolence, and wisdom, and 
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perfect goyemment. According to the language of 
the Bible; he is said to do what he permits^ or does 
not prevent ; and in this sense only is it said that God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh; and never that he 
hardens the heart by the direct exertion of his power, 
having for its object the augmentation of human 
obstinacy and wickedness. On the contrary, he 
brings the precepts and motives of his government 
ti> bear upon the sinner with great power, wisdom, 
and good will ; and he, by resisting and disregarding 
them, hardens his own heart. If this were wrong, 
it would be wrong for God to govern a world in 
mercy which does not obey him : for, inevitably, his 
g'oodness abused would harden the heart of every 
subject. 

There is nothing in the case of Pharaoh, but its 
prominence, different from the principles and results 
of the divine administration in its effects on us all, 
every day. Universally, the repetition of neglected 
admonition hai*dens our hearts; the perversion of 
mercies, and the disregard of judgments, harden our 
hearts; just as this course on God's part, and the 
same conduct on the part of Pharaoh, hardened his 
heart : it is according to the course of nature in the 
moral world, as really as that fire should bum, or 
poison destroy, in the natural. God must stop his 
remedial system, or else harden the heart of those who 
obey not : he must stop commanding, stop entreating, 
stop his mercies, stop his judgments, stop the strivings 
-^f the Spirit, or harden the heart of the disobedient. 
He must annihilate them, or harden their hearts; for 
were he to cut them off from earth and send them to 
hell, obligation and evidence would follow them there, 
and disobedience for ever harden their heart. It is at 

N 
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our option, whether the providence of God shall bkoi 
or harden our hearts. 

This view of the subject corresponds with the uni- 
versal representation of the Bible. In the case of 
Pharaoh it is said that God hardened his heart, as he 
afforded light and enforced obligation ; and it is said, 
also, that Pharaoh hardened bis own heart> as he 
resisted the obligations and motives of the diviii^ 
government. Thus^ Isaiah is said to have hardfined 
the Jews, by urging upon them repentance aud reforma- 
tion, whether thej would hear or whether they would 
forbear. It was in the same maimer that the, same 
nation filled up the measure of their sins, in th^ time 
of our Saviour. And the sin against the Holy Ghost 
seems to be such a malicious, wilful resistance of evi- 
dence and motive, as God by his renewing grace will 
never overcome. The ground whose ei^ it is to be 
burned is that which, under the best cultivation, pro- 
duces thorns only and briers. 

6. Again : the order given by God, to exterminate 
the Canaanites, is supposed to be inconsistent with his 
benevolence. But who is it that has constituted the 
laws of nature, by which eight hundred millions are 
swept from the earth every thirty years ? And why is 
it? If the inhabitants of the earth were loyal, would 
death thus reign ? Is it not the result of insurrection 
against God? And is it not just to restrain the 
madness of a rebel world ? And has he not a right to 
punish incorrigible nationjs, and by such instrumen- 
talities as his wisdom deems most appropriate? Will 
the Almighty, in the day of judgment, apprised of his 
unbenevolent severity, apologise to the victims of the 
flood, and to Egypt, and Nineveh, and Babylon, and 
Tyre, and Jerusalem, and to the Man of Sin, for his 
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extennmatmg jud^ents? What would be the result^ 
should God abdicate the throne^ and permit nations to 
Yiolate with impunity the constitution of their nature^, 
and the laws of his moral government^ but anarchy, 
the most intolerable condition of social being, which, 
by its lawless violence, would, with a more intolerable 
vengeanee, cut off the generations of men t It was of 
the Lcvd's mercies that the Canaanites were not exter- 
minated long before ; but if the punishment of nations 
be just and necessary, has not the Gtod of heaven a 
right to select his own executioners 7 Or is it more 
unbenevolent for God to appoint men to apply the 
penal sanctions, than for human governments to do the 
same? Suppose the sheriff should refuse to execute 
the laws upon robbers and murderers; would his 
clemency be approved, while the rights of life and 
property are continually set at naught ? 

God, then, selected one nation to exterminate other 
nationa for the violation of the natural and moral laws 
of his government;. He might have chosen earthquake, 
fire, or pestilence. But he chose other agents; and 
they, with miraculous evidence of his aid, AilfiUed 
their vocation. These nations^ like the world before 
the flood, had outlived the end for which society is 
formed, had trodden under foot all the laws, and 
baffled all the motives of the divine government, till 
extermination became the only remedy. For, so 
tenacious is God of his moral government by laws and 
motives, that when nations go beyond the pale of moral 
restraint, God will not interpose his omnipotence to 
save them : extermination is then at once the penalty 
and the remedy. Thus, the early race of man was 
exterminated 1^ the flood; the cities of the plain by 
fire, and the Jewish nation were driven from their land 

n2 
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by the sword, and the voluptuous Roman empire 
supplanted and renovated by hardy barbarians. And 
thus were the nations of Canaan exterminated. This 
is the great law of providence. Crimes that supersede 
the moral government of God are, to nations, unpar- 
donable sins. 

But, besides these purposes of punishment, the 
territory was needed for the establishment and defence 
of God's government of mercy on earth, by reaiing a 
republic ^the world's first and last hope. The worship 
of God was fast failing, and the night of an everlasting 
idolatry was settling down upon the world, forming 
the homd union of priestcraft and despotism, dooming 
the earth to eternal chains and darkness. ' It is certain 
that darkness would have descended upon the world, 
with idolatry and despotism, whose iron sceptre has 
always gone together with chains, and lust, and blood. 
It was to stop this dark stream of pollution, that a 
fountain was opened to pour down through distant ages 
light and life, till all the nations should be purified and 
blessed. It was to stop the progress of a power that 
was crushing the mind and heart of the world, and 
tending rapidly to its perpetual bondage ; and to plant 
a city of light and liberty, whose walls should be salva- 
tion, and whose citadel should stand against the armies 
of darkness, till the light of the world and the desire of 
nations should come. And here, far back in time, the 
foundation was laid of all the liberty, civil and religious, 
that has since blessed the world. Was the war of our 
independence inconsistent with benevolence? But, had 
not the Lord exterminated the Ganaanites, and set up 
the light-house of coming ages, we had never seen the 
light, nor felt the power, by which Christ makes 
nations free : we should have had no battles of liberty 
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to fight, and no independence to enjoy; and the first ray 
of civil liberty for our world would have been like that 
of the star whose distant light has not as yet reached 
tie earth. If God had not fortified his religion against 
idolatry, by right judgments, and true laws, and a high, 
protecting providence, the whole earth, from that day 
to this, had been in chains. The conflicts with the 
Canaanites were the battles of the Lord for the world's 
liberty— THE Thermopyl^ op the earth! The 
god of idolatry was drawing his dark veil over the 
world, when God came in, and planted and defended a 
nation, chosen to transmit religion and liberty to 
distant generations. This blest inheritance, through 
his tender mercy, has come down to us from our 
Puritan fathera ; and we have no cause to wear sack- 
cloth, and keep fast-days for the sins of the Jews, nor 
for the sins of our fathers in fighting the battles of the 
Eevolution : and let not those who justify the latter 
condemn the former. 

III. Another objection is found in the sins of 
pious men, placed on record in the Bible ; as, the sin 
of Abraham, in the practice of deception, through 
fear. 

But, to understand the subject, it must be con- 
sidered that they are recorded as historical facts, and 
recorded as sins, according to the whole morality of the 
Bible, and are never eulogised as virtues, or so recorded 
as to be mistaken for examples for imitation, but rather 
for our warning. I can perceive, therefore, no respect 
in which the inspiration of the Bible should be impli- 
cated, unless it should be — 

1. That the inspired historian does not always stop, 
when he makes the record, to say that it is a sin j or, 

2. That such sins as are recorded are inconsistent 
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with piety, and yet are found in those whom the Bible 
recognises as righteous. 

As to the first; — that they do not always stop to 
reprobate the sins of good men which they record, — I 
answer, that they had no need to do so. The sins 
alluded to are natariauily such, according to the Bible. 
The historian might as well stop to inform us that 
theft and murder are high orimes, or the philosopher, 
lecturing upon the sun, take a candle to show us his 
dark spots, as the historian of the Bible, ftmid its orer- 
powering light, stop to point out the dark spots in 
Christian character. There was no need of animad* 
version. Was not the crucifizion of Christ a crime f 
And yet the four erangelists simply relate it, without 
note or comment } and, wonderful to tell, their touching 
history of the persecutions, sufferings, and agonies of 
their Master, is recorded by his bosom disciples, just 
as the most frigid and impartial historian would have 
written it — ^without denouncing it as a crime, and 
without comment in the language of grief and indig- 
nation. There was no need of interjections on the 
subject. The simple, truthM narrative of meekness 
and affection is more sublimely powerfol, than all 
possible arapUfioations of language could make it. 

2. In respect to the sins of good men recognised in 
the Bible being inconsistent with piety, it must be 
remembered that the Scriptures do not claim that 
Christian oharacter is wholly exempt from sinful defect. 
The teaching of the Bible is, that all men are by nature 
without holiness; have turned their hearts away from 
God, and set their affections on things below ; that, in 
regeneration, the chief end of man is changed from the 
love of the creature supremely, to the supreme love of 
It the Scriptures do not teach that the 
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moment a sinner is converted, his heart is brought 
iatoperfeet accordance with the law of God, and con- 
tinues so, without a langle transgression, to the day of 
his death. Christian lore is permanent and supreme; 
so thut no Christian ever hecoknes for a moment an 
esiemf t?^ God> and totally depraved. But the 
Seriptui^s do not teach, nor does experience evince, 
that there is in the regenerate no sinful deficiency in 
this love, and no alloy of selfishness, and worldliness, 
and pride, and ambition, and constant liabilities to 
t^nptstion and sin. Religion, in the beginning, does 
not extirpate entirely any one sinful passion or affection 
which belongs to our common depraved nature. It 
impairs the power of every one, and relatively gains 
strength in every ccmflict and victory. A new empire 
is set up in the soul, but it is in the presence of a long- 
established and vigorous opposition. To sin, a deadly 
wound is given ; but it is given to a giant in whom a 
fearful vitality yet remains, and who terrifies the victor 
with frequently renewed and powerful onsets. Beligion 
has conquered } but it holds its dominion over captives 
impatient of subjection, and ready every moment to 
mutiny and throw ofi^ the yoke. Of course, religion, 
in moments of temptation and insurrectionary violence, 
does not prevent the commission of actual sin, and 
sometimes, though not often, of flagrant sin ; habitual 
sin it does prevent. No known, palpable immorality 
can be persisted in, without extinguishing the evi- 
dence of Christian character; and yet the history of 
Abraham, and David, and Peter, admonishes us that 
men of unquestioned piety may be overcome by 
temptation. If angels, and our great ancestor, Adam, 
might fall from a state of perfect rectitude, what is 
the imperfect Christian, that he should be thought 
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incapable of being overcome ? And yet, how often do 
we hear the argument against experimental religion 
urged upon principles which imply that, if a man is a 
Christian, he must be sinless ! '^ Is not such a thing 
wrong?" Yes. "Well, then, how can such a one he 
a Christian?'' Because Christianity is the commence- 
ment, and not ihe consummation of spiritual life ; the 
first beatings of which are feeble, and powerfully 
counteracted by all the antecedent tendencies of sin, 
and power of habit. The church is not a palace, where 
none but the perfect associate, but a conservatory 
association, in which the first movements of holiness 
are cherished and strengthened up to the confirmed 
and perfect health of heaven. But shall the skill of 
the great physician be questioned, and the efficacy of 
his prescriptions and the progress of his patients be 
denied, because, all the way to heaven, symptoms of 
disease hang about them ? Is the man who has been 
sick not convalescent until his health is perfectly 
restored ? Is not the subject of suspended respiration 
rescued, until all the debility and e^ery injurious effect 
of drowning have disappeared ? 

If the doctrine of regeneration were, that men, on 
becoming Christians, became pei'fect, the world might 
well indulge the most inveterate incredulity; but to 
insist upon it that no new affections have begun to 
operate in the heart so long as the evidence of relative 
imperfection remains, is as unphilosophical as it is 
unscriptural, and contrary to fact. 

It is not inconsistent, then, with the inspiration of 
the Bible, for men who have become Christians to have 
defects. God has decided that no man is suf&cient for 
his own preseiTation ; holiness is not a self-sustaining 
prij^le; our suficiency is in Christ j by the grace of 
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Godj we are what we are. Grod has not promised thai 
he will preserve the regenerate from all sin : hut he has 
promised that sin shall not have hahitually dominion 
over them; that the righteous shall hold on his way; 
that though the good man fall^ he shall not be utterly 
forsaken^ because the Lord upholdeth him with his 
hand. 

It must be observed^ however^ that the actual and 
prominent sins of good men are not habitual or perma- 
nent traits of cbaracter. No liar, or drunkard, or 
murderer can inherit the kingdom of God. No 
habitual liar is anywhere recognised as a good man in 
the Bible ; and no drunkard. It is recorded of Noah, 
that once he was inebriated; but his sons were 
evidently surprised at it as an uncommon event, and a 
great sin and shame, and, with filial delicacy, they 
walked backwards and threw a garment over him. The 
sin of David was not habitual ; he himself deplored it 
most bitterly, was punished for it most fearfully, and, 
with a broken heart, repented of it all his days. The 
sin of Peter was not habitual; it was the result of 
sudden and powerful temptation upon an excitable and 
precipitant temperament, and, as soon ' •as it was 
committed, was followed by bitter tears of godly 
sorrow. Even human laws distinguish between sudden 
killing, under strong provocation, and deliberate, pre- 
meditated murder. 

Other objections, equally specious and efficacious 
upon the popular mind, might be adduced and answered; 
but the time will not permit. None of them, however, 
are better founded than these, and they do not justify 
doubt concerning the inspiration of the Bible. My 
wonder is, that a book written at different periods, 
through the long lapse of so many centuries, should be 

N 3 
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60 uniform in doetrina^ so pni« in its mdrality, ud iht 
characters of its good men so ezcdliNit, and itself <^>ffii 
to so few exertions. The difficulty is not that there 
is not evidence enough to sustain the claims of inspira*- 
tion^ but that there is loo much^ and spread over too 
great a surface; to be read and appreciated by many. 
Men engaged in the avocations of life have not time to 
travel through volumes, and^ being unacquainted with 
argument imd faet, are not prepared to encounter the 
shallow arguments of infidelity. My aim has been to 
select a few of the fundamental evidences of divine 
inspiration, and to show that the argtmnent is logical, 
and the evidence conclusive, and that it goes to rivet 
on reflecting minds the proof that the Bible is a book 
of divine origtn^^Heaven's gift to man, to gtucte his 
footsteps till the day dawn and the day-spring from on 
high visit him : that it is not merely the iron-bound 
volume of duty, and restraint, and punishmeAt, but the 
friend of man for time and for eternity, — the friend of 
liberty) of science, of industry, of the* people^ and 
especially of the labouring classes and the poor. It is 
the world's friend, the light of the world, and the life of 
the world; God's wisdom and benevolence condensed 
in the smallest possible competent popular form, 
exerting the most benign intellectual and . moral 
influence upon the human mind. No other book ever 
exerted so powerful an influence in dispelling popular 
ignorance, in alleviating the pressure of despotism, and 
the debasement of idolatry. No book so embraces the 
cottage and the throne, and all between ; so illumines 
the whole world, so invigorates the intellect of man, 
and so exalts and enndbles our race. It contains a 
comparatively perfect model of government belimging 
to distant ages j and has been, and now is, and will be, 
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tlie cftly hopd of the world's elevation to universal 
cirilisation^ and universal civil and religious liberty. 

I am happy to know that the preceding exhibition 
of the tendencies of the Bible has been satisfactory, 
beyond my expectation. For multitudes have slept 
over or misunderstood the elementary wisdom and 
benevolence of the Old Testament. The book }ias 
been slandered, misunderstood, ridiculed, abused, and 
neglected, while the evidences of its origin and sublime 
contents have been unknown. I have endeavoured to 
bring you, as patriots and Christians, on to the side of 
the Bible, — ^to show you that it is the people's book, 
the working man's book, the poor man's book, able, if 
cordially received and obeyed) to fulfil all the purposes 
of God's comprehensive benevolence in the elevation of 
our race. God grant that these views may come 
home to your judgmwits, may fasten upon your 
consciences, and bring savingly the influences of the 
Bible upon your hearts ! And when all men shall thus 
receive the Bible, then will the world be happy, and 
one blessed republic of benevolence and brotherhood 
unite the nations of the earth, and the earth itself be 
restored to the glorious fellowship of the universe of 
holy minds ! 



LECTURE XIL 

PROPHECY. 



We have considered, in previous lectures, the nature 
and reality of miracles, as authenticating a revelation 
from God. It is said, however, that miracles, though 
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admitted to be satis&ctory to those who witneBsed 
them^ are no evidence to. us who did not see than; 
for, how do we know they ever took place ? But I 
have shown that the existence of a nation of peeuliar 
and unparalleled institutions, coexisting with the 
miracles, and confessedly founded on their reality, is 
evidence of their existence. We have seen that, if the 
miracles were not real, those peculiar and forbidding 
nstitutions could not be founded on them. The 
mii*acles and institutions also come down cotem* 
poraneouslj fram the beginning^ a miracle, itself, if 
they were not real. . The same is true of the Ghriistian 
institutions. The era is settled. They assume to be 
based on miracles wrought before the eyes of those 
who died asserting the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
who spent their lives in the support of its institutions. 
The evidence of the senses, it is admitted, is more 
impressive than any proof of a fact not seen. What is 
seen comes to the mind more easily than what is 
proved ; but the well-established certainty of an event, 
when it is proved, does, in many cases, render the fact 
as certain to the mind, and create just as really an 
obligation to believe, as if it were a matter of vision. 
Who doubts the existence of the Bevolutionary War, 
any more than if he himself had mingled in the shock 
of battle ? Is any one the less certain of it ? Not a 
whit. Yet he has not seen it. Who doubts that the 
Declaration of Independence was signed by those 
whose names it bears, at all more than if he had stood 
by and seen the names written? The fact that 
Jefferson, and Adams, and Hancock, signed it, with 
the others, is in every respect as certain, and its results 
as obligatory on us, as if we had been actually eye- 
witnesses to the de^d. §p it is witlj tl^e n^s^les of 
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Mofles; so with the miracles of Christ and the apostles. 
The fact is ascertained^ then^ that miracles were 
wrought in attestation of a commission to reveal the 
will of God to man. And in whatever way the fact 
ifi.made certain to us^ its evidence for the revelation is 
as real as though the miracle had taken place before 
our eyes; for it is its existence which includes the 
sanction of Heaven, and not the medium through 
which we are apprised of it. The obligation, therefore, 
in either case, is alike imperative, to receive the 
divinely authenticated records. 

It is admitted, however, that a wider field is open 
for cavil and perplexity and doubt, in respect to 
matters of evidence^ than where we have the testimony 
of the senses. 

It is to meet this waning of impression, and facility 
of evasion, that Gf^d has consented to authenticate his 
repealed will by another kind of miracle, which travels 
down the stream of time, and grows in its impres- 
siveness in proportion as the evidence of miracles 
wanes, and accumulates upon us its authentications 
with the lapse of ages. If the one, Uke a cone, 
converges with distance, the other, like the cone 
reversed, expands; and both, side by side, constitute a 
body of evidence of equal diameter through all time. 

This new spebies of miracle is called prophecy, and 
consists in the miraculous and extensive foretelling of 
future events, such, and so many, and so complex and 
various, that no finite mind could grasp the knowledge ; 
as much beyond the powers of created mind, as 
miracles indicate power beyond the capacity of finite 
beings. It is a miracle of knowledge in one case, just 
as tiTdy as it is a miracle of power in the other. God 
brings omniscience to authenticate his word in one 
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ewe, and onmipateiice in the other. Omnipotaiee Is 
stamped on miracles, ommsdenee on prophecies. 

The point necessary to make out the authentication 
of prophecy as a miraculous event, is the fcbctj that 
finite minds are no more onmiscient than they an 
omnipotent, and that it surpasses the power of created 
minds to foretell an extended and complex series of & 
distant future erents. When, therefore, deTelopments 
are made including onmisdence, it proves the inspiration 
of the records hy prophecies, as much as developments 
including omnipotence prove their inspiration by 
miraclei. 

The impossibility, to created minds, of extensive, 
complex, accurate predictions of pecsons and nations, 
amounting to biography and history, ages before their 
existence, has been universally conceded; and, if 
denied, may be conclusively shown. Ccmsider the 
uttef incompetency of any man to predict accurately 
Ms own history for a single day. Who knows, and 
which of us can predict, thfe events of to-morrow? 
Perhaps the existence of the working man, whose days 
consist of a repetition of the same labours, like the 
movemeiits of a clock, may be guessed at with tolerable 
accuracy; but where w'e go out into the tide of 
hutnan affairs, and find our own free, actions so inter- 
woven with the actions of other minds and the 
unanticipated events of Providence, and so diversified 
in their choice and action by those unexpected turns of 
thought and conduct which occasion volition, no man, 
however mechanical his Ufe may be, can tell, in respect 
even to his own conduct, what a day may bring forth ; 
much less write his own history^for a month or a year; 
and still less foretell what will be his character, life, and 
veffeation, tii'ou^h a considerable number of years. 
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Whicb of you can sit down to-day, and write hfe own 
history for the year 1853 i Try it. Write out what 
you will do and say, where you will be, and what will 
be your condition and character for that year. You 
cannot do it. You cannot anticipate one-half the 
circumstances accurately. There is nothing more 
impenetrable than human history in advance of time, 
unless it be the counsels of Heaven, and the darkness 
around the throne of God. This fact is so well known, 
that familiarity makes it forgotten. We do not think 
how very little we know even of our own personal 
history, ahead of the present moment. But put one 
hundred thousand of these minds, blind to the futurity 
of their own condition and occasions of iiction for a 
single day, together in a city. Pondet upon the 
complex action of that city, and write its history for 
a month, or a year. Let one hundred thousand 
ignoramuses put their heads together to make out 
future knowledge with respect to the complex nature 
of the whole. Can they do it? They can do no such 
thmg. The diflSculty is multiplied by the aggregate 
of individual ignorance concerning a single day, 
blended into the far-reaching complex actions of a 
month or a year. Throw, then, all ^the cities of a 
nation together,— all these minds, in so many thousand 
unseen and inexplicable modes acting and counteracting 
upon each other,-^and who can write the history of a 
nation? Throw the impulses of millions of such minds 
together, amid all the relations of commerce, agricul<^ 
ture, science, arts, and government, with the lusts, 
appetites, and prejudices, of each one of the mass; 
where constant changes of condition, circumstance, 
motive, and choice, are going dn, multitudinous as 
the paartides of water in the ocean, and whete the 
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minutest event may change with giant power the tide 
of events through eternity; take these for your data, 
and write off your nation's history; sit down, with 
nothing but present appearances for your guide^ and 
delineate the image and body of the times for ages to 
come. You might as well write the history of ten 
thousand beehives, all in swarms, — ^^ confusion worse 
confounded," — "in wandering mazes lost" Finite 
knowledge can do no such thing. It is just as 
impossible as to create worlds and to govern them. 

The tinith of these remarks is illustrated by the 
constant failure of mercantile hopes, from changeain 
the providence of God unforeseen, when their plans 
were wisely laid in the presence of existing circum- 
stances. But a large class of merchants would make 
no failures, if the circumstances taken into view at the 
commencement of an enterprise were always realized. 
What is the matter? Why were not all the circum- 
stances that could affect the success of the enterprise 
taken into view? Because the merchant had no 
telescope to look into the future — no telescope that 
could take into the range of its comprehensive vision 
all the circumstances in the depths of time to come. 
We cannot do it. Look at the stretch of mini and 
extent of information demanded in the financial con- 
cerns of nations, and almost of the whole world; and 
yet, with all this, behold the wreck of human hopes by 
changes and losses which none could foresee ! In the 
midst of confidence, some occurrence, some circum- 
stances, as unforeseen as uncontrollable, dash the wisest 
plans. One reason why the celebrated Rothschilds 
have succeeded so generally is, that they have got so 
much of the business of nations into their hands, that 
they can make circumstances, and compel circvLmstfmcea} 
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otherwise tbey would be as weak as other men. The 
deep darkness which shrouds even the near and fast- 
coming' results of the political history of nations^ attests 
theimpotency of the greatest minds to lift the veil^ and 
read connectedly the events of coming time. Pitt 
saidy that he had observed the plans constructed^ and 
the predictions made, by wise men beforehand, with 
respect to poUtical movements^ and never knew them 
to Ait right; and surely his own plans did as little 
answer his anticipations. He was a man of stupendous 
mind, learned in history and in politics, and he knew 
human nature well; but yet all his continental coalitions 
were blown up, and he died in despair, exclaiming, 
'^ O my country ! " He did not know his country or 
the plans of Heaven \ he felt as if his country was 
gone, because his plans of saving her had failed. Yet 
the gallant ship moved on, and his country has increased 
in power and prospexity since his death more than before. 
But if we consider the affinities and reciprocal 
influences of the family of nations upon one another 
and upon the world's destiny, whose but the mind of 
the Eternal Omniscient can, ages before the events, 
place in a distinct and legible record portions of the 
history of the complex action of the mind of the 
world, each individual of which is free, and contributes 
to make out the complex result? No mind, but the 
Creator's, can solve what will be the future character 
and conduct of the eight hundi^ed million minds of the 
world, all free agents, acting upon each other in ten 
thousand various ways, and constantly shifting their 
mutual relations, like the particles of water in the 
ocean, to make out the history of the world. Yet 
nearly the whole past and future history of the world 
is written in prophecy. It is in the Bible. How came 
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it there f I cannot Terify this to*niglit bj extracts, 
because I hare not time for so extended an exemplifi- 
cation in a lecture; but the fieict is so^ and will be 
amply proved, to him who will examine the proof, in 
** Newton on the Prophecies.'* 

Whoerer, then, professing to be Commissioned bj 
Qod to reveal his will to men, is enabled to record tlie 
character and history of iUuBtrious persons, ages before 
they are bom, — and to record tiho great outlines of the 
history of nations, comprehending nearly the historj 
of the world, ages before it came to pas8,«^has the 
same divine attestations to his commission for coining 
ages, as he who works miracles affords to the senses of 
existing generations. Cotemporary minds require 
miracles, and rest satisfied with the proof J but the 
same man records another kind of miracle, whose 
growing light in distant ages Will compensate for the 
waning of the other. To foretell, then^ future events, 
is a miracle as really as to stop the siin, ot contixil the 
elements, or raise the dead. 

Another point essential to the evidehce of prophecy 
is, that it was unquestionably written before the biogrs- 
phical or historical record claimed as its Mfilment. 

There must be evidence that the predictions of the 
Bible, which we rely on, were made and recorded 
anterior to their historical fulfilment. And I would 
repeat here the two signal providential events already 
premised, respecting the prophecies of the (Md and 
New Testament. Of the predictions that we espedally 
rely on, respecting the Christian dispensation, the 
written evidence is contained in the Old Testament; 
and it was so ordered in the providence of 6od> that 
the language in which they are written ceased to be a 
liviiMT language about six hundred years bafore the 
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evefits took place. They were stereotyped in a dead 
l^OiguHge abottt six hundred years before the Christian 
era; and they remain^ like the mummies of Egypt, 
embalmed for an imperishable testimony that the 
prophecies they contain were not written after the 
events. The wide gulf which lies between the record 
of these infallible prophecies and the time when they 
were ftdfilled makes it impossible to deny the prediction 
or the fulfilment; and impossible for any but God to 
have foreseen the certainty of the events predicted. 

Another point of importance is, that their fulfilment 
in history should contain, not merely some agreement 
• in a single or a few particulars which might be acci- 
dental, but a description of chiuracter, or national 
history, so full and various, and through such an 
e!3ttended period of time as no accidental concurrence 
of circumstances can account for, any more than any 
complex design can be accounted for without a designer. 
A prospective history, through years, of an individual 
or a nation, can no more bd the result of an undesign- 
ing, accidental concurrence of circumstances, than the 
creation of the world itself, so full of endless varieties 
of design, could come into being and beautifiil order 
without a Supreme Designer. We have in the Old 
Testament a biography of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Now, it may be possible for anybody to say that a 
man will be born one thousand years hence, having 
this or that trait of character common to many men ; 
but he cannot draw a character unique, original, pecu- 
liar, and which never existed on earth before, nor will 
again till he comes in flaming fire. 

It would take volumes to illustrate all the predic- 
tions of the BiWe and their fulfilment — nor is this my 
design. My only object in this lecture is to apprize 
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you of the nature and suflSciency of the evidence of 
prophecy to authenticate a divine commission^ accumu- 
lating with time as the evidence from miracles is 
impaired in its facilities of exhibition and power of 
impression. My great object is to exhibit the philoso- 
phy of prophecy as evidence of a divine revelativn; to 
set before you a few brief examples of this evidence^ 
only as specimens, that the principle may be realized ^ 
and from that to refer you to the books of the Old and 
New Testament themselves for your minute examina- 
tion, and to such commentators and writers as have 
expounded them. 

I might notice the prediction, that while the land 
of the Jewish nation rested the seventh year, the sixth 
should produce double 3 and that, when tbrice a year 
all the males went up to Jerusalem and left their land 
defenceless, their enemies should not invade it. Com- 
pare these promises with the evidence of their history, 
that they were punished with &mine only when they 
refused to suspend cultivation on the seventh year, and 
were vexed and invaded and carried captive only when 
they neglected their national convocations, and the 
support of God's worship. What lawgiver would dare 
to make such ordinances, if he had not a just confidence 
in the power of God to make good his word ? Suppose 
the Legislature of Ohio should^ prohibit planting and 
sowing one year in seven, and predict that the sixth 
year should produce double ; how would it insult the 
common sense of the people, and expose their own 
folly! 

I might go on to state to you predictions concerning 
Ishmael and his posterity : that he should dwell in the 
midst of his brethren, and should be a wild man, his 
against every man's, and every man's hand 
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against him. Read the well-authenticated history of 
the Arabians, his acknowledged descendants, — there is 
no question on the point that he was their ancestor, any 
more than that Abraham was the ancestor of the Jews, 
— and as face answers to face in the water, so the 
character of the Arab answers to the prediction. We 
caimot find a history that will not confirm, with over- 
whelming proo^ the fulfilment of that distant and most 
graphic prophecy. It is fulfilled with wonderful exact- 
ness in every one of its predictions of their unique traits 
of character, and of their geography, and location, by 
eveiy account that has ever been written of that 
singular people. 

I might point, also, to the prophecy of Jacob con- 
cerning his sons, and their geographical location. By 
a careful inspection, it has been ascertained that Jacob 
must somehow have seen the chart of the relative 
portions of the land of Canaan, as the maps now 
disclose them ; and yet the tribes cast lots for the 
portions which they should respectively inhabit, and 
they came out exactly as he had predicted. Whose 
eye saw the chart, and held it up to the vision of 
Jacob, if it were not the eye of God ? 

The destruction of Babylon by Cyrus was predicted 
by Isaiah %ne hundred and sixty years before the event, 
and by Jeremiah fifty years before it. In these pre- 
dictions the destroyer of Babylon was called by name ; 
not the name by which he was then familiarly known, 
but the name by which he was aftei-wards called, as 
the instrument of God's indignation upon this guilty 
city. It was predicted that the besieging army should 
consist of various nations under Cyrus. This is as it 
happened* Head RoUin, or any ancient history, and 
you will find the prediction verified. (Compare Isa. 
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zxi. 2; ziii. 4, 5; Jer. li. 27, 28; with Xenophoa^ 
Gjrop. Book 5^ iii. 88 -, Book 7, y. 16.) Again : tbe 
river was to be dried up, the gates left opeO; and the 
citjT taken by surprise^ during a night of revehrj and 
drunkenness. The river Euphrates passed through 
Babylou. Gyrus let off the waters by canals in one 
night, and let his army in through the ohannel ; the 
Qity was buried in intoxication, and was slaughtered. 
(Compare Isa. zliv. 27; Jer. 1. 88; Jer. li. ddj Isa. 
ziv, 1 ; Jer. IL 39, 67 ; Isa« zxi 46 ; Isa. zlvii. 11 ; 
Isa. zlvii, 9^ with Herodotus L 191.) It was predicted, 
also, that the place should be for ever uninhabited— a 
dwelling of wild beastS; and a place of stagnant waters. 
And as this is so significant, and as I wish to give you 
a just conception of this prophecy aa a specimen, I will 
read the predictions in fidl, and then the fulfilment, I 
read from Professor Stowe's Lectures (m the BiUe^ a 
work which I recommend to all who wi^ to enter 
upon the study of the Bible^ as containing much mis- 
cellaneous information, too little understood, respecting 
the Old Testament. 

ScRiPTURB Prophecy. — "And Babylon, the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' ezceUency, 
shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall i# be dwelt 
in from generation to generation ; neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shep- 
herds make their fold there. But wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of the 
islands shall cry in their desolate houses^ and dragons^ 
in their pleasant palaces."— (Isa. ziii. 19-22.) " And 
Babylon shall becooie heaps, a dwelling-plaoe for 
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dragons^ an aatonishinent and a bi^sing^ without an 
inhabitant. Thej shall roar together like lions ; thqr 
shall yeU as lions' whelps."— (Jer. h. 37, 38.) " I will 
also make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water ; i^nd I will sweep it with the besom of destruc- 
tion, saith the Lord of Hosts." — (Isa. xiv. 23.) 

HiSTO^iy. — "The I^aiana destroyed a part of the 
city; tiin% ^d the negligence of the Macedonians 
destroyed a part." " It is now almost entirely deserted ; 
so that we may safely say of it, what a certain poet 
said of Megalopolis, the great city of Arcadia-—^ the 
great city is now a vast solitude.' '' — (Strabo, Book 16.) 
" Babylon, once the greatest of all cities which the sun 
ever looked upon, has now nothing left but the walls." 
(Pausanias, Book 8, xxxiii.) " I have learned from a 
certaia Elamite brother, who came from those parts, 
and now lives as a monk in Jemsalem, that the royal 
hunting-grounds are in Babylon ; and that wild beasts 
of all kinds are kept within its walls." — (Jerome, Com. 
xiii.) "I soon distinguished that the causes of our 
alarm were two or three majestic lions, taking the air 
upoG the heights of the pyramids. We then rode 
close up to the ruins ^ and I had once more the grati- 
fication of ascending the awful sides of the tower of 
Babel. In my progress, I stopped several times to 
look at the broad prints of the feet of the lions, lelb 
plain in the clayey soil ; and by the track, I saw that, 
if we had chosen to rouse such royal game, we need 
not go far to find their lair. But, while thus actually 
contemplating these savage tenants, wandering amidst 
the towers of Babylon, and bedding themselves within 
the deep cavities of her once magnificent temple, I 
could not help reflecting how faithfully the "various 
prophecies had been fulfilled."— (Sii' B. K. Porter,) 
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^' The tower is still to be seen^ and is half a league in 
diameter; but is so ruinous, and so loW; and so full of 
venomous creatures, which lodge in holes made by 
them in the rubbish, that no one dorst appfoacli nearer 
to it than within half a league, except during two 
n^ontbs in the winter, when these animals never stir 
out of their holes." — (Ranwolf.) " Not only a great 
part of this plain is little better than a swamp, but 
lai^e deposits of water are left stagnant in the hollows 
between the ruins; again verifying the threat denounced 
against it." — (Sir R. K. Porter.) * 

Strabo, whom I have quoted, is good authority 
for historical facts. He is the first whose history I 
have read on the subject — the earliest, and nearest the 
time of the destruction of Babylon. 

Sir Robert K. Porter, who visited them in 1820, is 
the most recent and accurate observer of the stupen- 
dous ruins of this ancient city, once the greatest city 
on earth — ^beyond the reach of fear, and able to scoff, 
as she did, at her enemies from the walls. I read in 
childhood that the place where Babylon stood was 
forgotten, and could not be found. It is not forgotten ; 
there are mountains of rubbish there. In 1820, this 
European traveller, commissioned by the Russian 
government to visit the ruins, brings out this testimony 
to the fulfilment of the predictions of Isaiah, which, 
written three thousand years ago, contain an accurate 
description of the present condition of the city. 

I might add, in further illustration, the history in 
prediction of the rise and downfall of empires,* connected 
with the history of the church : the Assyrian, Medo- 
Persia^, the Macedonian, and the Roman; with the 
rise of Mahomet, and of the Papal ecclesiastical 
empire ; of which predictions we read the exact fidpl- 



nient on €hd pages of tke most authentic history. But 
this would cany me over too broad a fidd; it. would 
require too ipinj extracts from the BiUe, and firom 
hmtoTf^ travels^ &c«^ for the compass of this lecture^ 
I must select onl J two or three examples* 

I will refer^ firsts to the deistniclioacf' Jerusalem^ 
and. the unirerMil dispersion^ atud persecution^ and pre* 
servation of the Jews as a distinct people; predicted in 
the BiU^ } and the Ailfilment of these prediotionjSy 
recorded by Jidsephus and other tdstoiiatts^ thousands 
of years afterwards. 

Tho^pl^diotions are contained in Dent, xiviii* 63-67; 

where the terrors of the siege are foratdd : ** And h^ 

shall heriegre thee in all thy gates throughout all thy 

land which the Lord thy Ood hath giren thee ; and 

thou shalt eat the fhiit of thine own body, the flesh of 

thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy 

God hath given thee, in the siegO; and in the straitness 

wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee i bo that 

the man thiKt is tender among you and very delicate^ 

his eye shall be evil toward his brother^ and toward 

Ae wife of his bosom^ and toward the remnant of his 

childrcm which he shall leave ; so that he wiU not give 

to any of them of the flesh of his children whom fa^ 

shaH' eat; because he bath nothing left him in the 

siegC; and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies 

shdl' distress thee in all thy gates*" It is even predicted 

that ^^ the delicate woman shall eat her young in secret/' 

daring the famine and terrors of this awfid siege. 

(Verses 66, 67.) 

Buch are the predicted terrors of the siege of Jem- 
salem^ Now, let any one read Josephus, describing 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, Josephus was 
a Jewish hidtorian^ living and writing shortly after the 
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event. He relates that the Romans besieged andtook 
several fortified places before they took Jerusalem. 
" And forasmuch/' says Josephus^ " as wives squeeeed 
the food out of the mouths of their husbaads^ and 
children out of the mouths of their parents^ and^ what 
was most miserable of all^ mothers out of the mouths 
of their babes.'' — (See Jewish Wars; Book 6j chap* 10| 
sec. 3; page 1245; Hudson's edition.) ^' Wherever in 
any house but the shadow of bread appeared, instantly 
a battle ensued; and they who had before been osn the 
most fi'iendly footing; fought against each other with 
the greatest fury; that they might carry off some 
miserable scraps of their sustenance." — (Book 6; chap. 3; 
sec. 3; page 1274.) In the same book we read of a 
noble woman, distinguished by her birth and wealth: 
'' The tyrantS; indeed; had by this time plundered her 
of all her sustenance; &e. Afterwards; having dressed 
her child; she devoured one*half of him; and; covering 
up the remainder; she secretly reserved him for another 
meal."—- (Book 6; chap. 3; sec. 4.) Again: Moses 
predicted great destruction of life. Josephus sayS; 
'^But of them who perished by famine throughout the 
city; there was an incalculable multitude." — (Jewish 
• WarS; Book 6, chap. 3, sec. 3, page 1274,) << And 
during the whole siege there perished eleven hundred 
thousand persons.'' — (Chap. 9, sec. 3; page 1294.) 

It was also predicted that they should be carried 
into Egypt and sold as slaves. ^^ And the Lord shall 
bring thee into Egypt again with shipS; by the way 
whereof I spake unto theC; Thou shalt see it no more 
again ; and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall boy 
you." — (Deut. xxviii. 68.) 

It appears from Josephus, that when Jerusalem was 
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tfJc6n by Titus, of the captives who were above seven- 
teen years, he s^t many bound to the works in Egypt; 
thoae under seventeen were sold. But so little care 
was taken of these captives, that eleven thousand of 
tbena perished for want. The markets were quite over- 
stodbed with them ; so that, Josephus says in another 
place, '^ they were sold with their wives and children 
at the lowest price, there being many to be sold, and 
but few purchasers." — (Jewish Wars, Book 6, chap. 8, 
sec. S, p. 1S88.) '^ Having chained the males that were 
above ^venteen years of age, he sent them down to the 
works which were in Egpy t ; but such of them as were 
below that age, he sold. While Phronton had charge 
of the captives, eleven thousand perished through 
want." — (Book 6, chap. 9, sec. 2, p. 1291.) Jerome 
says, ^^ After the last destruction which was brought 
upon them by the Emperor Adrian, many thousands 
of the Jews were sold ; and such of them as could find 
no purchasers were transported into Egypt. Of these 
last, many perished by shipwreck, or famine, or were 
cruellymassacred by the Egyptians." — (Jerome onZech. 
11, p. 1774, vol. 8, Benedictine edition.) 

This is the testimony of history^ But they were not 
only to be plucked off from their own land, but also to be 
dispersed into all nations. ^^ And the Lord shall scatter 
thee among all people from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other; and there thou shalt serve other gods, 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known — even 
wood: and stone. And among these nations thou shalt 
find no ease, neither shalljthe sole of thy foot have rest; 
but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, and 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind ; and thy life shall 
hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear day and 
night; and shalt have no assurance of thy life. In the 

o2 
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moniiiig thoa ahalt aay^ Would to Grod it were even ! 
and at eren tboQ sfadt bbj, Would^ God it wer6 
morning! for the fear of thj heart wherewith th<m 
shalt fear, and for the mght of thine eyes which thou 
sbalt see/' — (Dent, xxyiii, 64-67. 

'^ And where is the nation/' says Newton^ ^' which 
is a stranger to them^ or to which they are ststrngers 7 
They swarm in many parts of the East^ are iq>read 
oyer most of tbe countries of Europe and Africa^ and 
there are sereral families of them in the West Itidtes^ 
They dnmlate through all parts where trade and money 
cnrcnlate ; and are^ as I may s^y^ the brokers of tbe 
whole world.'' There is no other fact like this. All 
history and all travellers record their dispersion, and 
presence as a distinct people in all parts of the 
world--oTer Asia^ Africa; Europe^ and America. 
It was predicted thousands of years ago ; and the 
thing is |daced before our eyes just as it was pre- 
dicted. 

'^ But/' to pursue the prediction, ^' though they 
should be so dispersed, yet tiiey should not be totally 
destroyed, but subsist as a distinct people, as Moses 
had before foretold." — (Lev. xxvi* 44L) "And what a 
marrellons thing is it, that after so many wars, battles, 
sieges,'*->4fter so many yetirs of captiTity, slarery, and 
misery, — ^they are not deatroyed utterly^ and^ though 
scattered among all people, yet subeist as a distiact 
people by themselves ! Where is there anything com- 
parable to this to be found in all the histories of dl the 
nations under the sun ? "•^(Newton on Prophecies, voLi. 
p. 97.) The fulfilment is before our eyes, and all 
generations are witnesses of the miracle. We did not 
see the miracles of old 5 but we read the prt^heeies, 
^artd behold their fulfilm^t before our eyes. We see 



tbe prophetio mimcles as olearl j aa the Israelites saw 
tha miracles of Moses. 

It was predicted, also, that they should suffer much 
in their dispersion, and should not rest long^ in any 
place; ^'and among^ these nations sbalt thou find no 
ease, neither shall tha sole of thy foot have rest.'' And, 
^'They have been so far from finding rest, that they 
have been banished from city to city, and from country 
to country. In many places they have been bamshad 
and recalled, and banished again. We will only jus( 
mention their great banishments in modem times, and 
from countries very well known. In the latter end of 
the thirteenth century they were banished from 
England by Edward I., and were not permitted to 
return until Cromwell's time. In the latter end of the 
fourteenth century they were banished from France 
[for the seventh time, says Mezeray] by Charles VI.; 
and ever since they have been only tolerated, not 
having enjoyed entire liberty, except at Metz, where 
they have a synagogue. In the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, they were banished from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella; and, according to Mariana, 
there were one hundred and seventy thousand persons 
who left the kingdom. Most of them paid dearly to 
John IL for a refuge in Portugal, but within a few 
years were expelled from thence also by bis successor, 
Emanuel; and, in our own time, within tiiese few 
years, they were banished from Prague by the Queen 
of Bohemia."-— {Newton, i. 97.) 

It was predicted also, that they should be oppressed 
and spoiled evermore; and their houses and vineyards, 
their oxen and asses, should be taken from them ; and 
that they should be sorely oppressed and crushed 
always, &c, &e. ^^ And what frequent seissures hav^ 
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been made of their effects in almost all countries! 
How often have they been forced to redeem their Htcs 
with what is almost as dear as their lives — ^their 
treasure! Instances are innumerable: we will only 
cite a historian of our own, who says that Henry III. 
* always polled the Jews at every low ebb of his 
fortunes. One Abraham, who was found delinquent, 
was forced to pay seven hundred marks for his 
redemption. Aaron, another Jew, protested that the 
king had taken from him at times thirty thousand 
marks of silver, besides two hundred marks of gold 
which he had presented to the queen; and in like 
manner he used many other of the Jews ;' antd when 
they were banished in the reign of Edward I., their 
estates were confiscated, and immense sums thereby 
accrued to'.the crown." — (Newton, i. 97, 98.) 

It was predicted also, that their sons and daughters 
should be given to another people — (Deut. xxviii. 32). 
'^ And in several countries, and in Spain and Portugal 
particularly, their children have been taken from them 
by the order of the government, to be educated in the 
popish religion. The 4th Council of Toledo ordered 
that all their children should be taken from them, for 
fear they should partake of their errors; and that they 
should be shut up in monasteries^ to be instructed in 
Christian truths. And when they were banished from 
Portugal, ^ the king,' says Mariana, ^ ordered all their 
children under fourteen years of age to be taken from 
them and to be baptised : a practice not at all justi- 
fiable,' adds the historian, ^ because none ought to be 
forced to become Christians, nor children to be taken 
from their parents.' " — (Newton, i. 98.) 

It was predicted also, "that they should be mad 
the sight of their eyes which they should see"- 
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(ver« Si)* ^* And into what madness, furj; and des*- 
p^ration have they been pushed by the cruel usage^ 
extortions, and oppressions, whioh they have under- 
gcma ! We will allege only two similar instances, one 
from ancient, and one from modern history. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, some of the worst 
of the Jews took refuge m the castle of Masada; where, 
being closely pursued by the Bomans, they, at the 
persuasion of Bleazar their leader, first murdered their 
wives and children ; then ten men were chosen, by lot, 
to slay the rest. This being done, one of the ten was 
chosen, by lot, to kill the other nine ; which having 
executed^ he set fire to the palace, and then stabbed 
himself. There were nine hundred and sixty who 
perished in this miserable manner; and only two 
women and five boys ^scaped, by hiding themselves in 
the aqueducts under ground. Such another instance 
we have in our English history: for, in the reign of 
Biohard I., when the people were in arms to make a 
general massacre of the Jews, fifteen hundred of them 
seized on the city of York, to defend themselves; but 
being besieged, they offered to capitulate, and to ransom 
their lives with money. The offer being refused, one 
of them cried out in despau*, that it was better to die 
courageously for the law, than to fall into the hands of 
the Christians. Every one immediately took his knife, 
and stabbed his wife and children. The men after- 
wards retired into the king's palace, which they set on 
£ie, in which they consumed themselves, with the 
palace and the furniture." — (Newton, i. 98.) 

It was also predicted they should serve other gods 
of wood and stone (ver. 36 and 64). '^ And is it not 
too common for the Jews, in popish countries, to 
comply with the idolatrous worship of the church of - 
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Rome, find bow down to sto^lbi and stoAdt, rather iham 
that their effects should be seused and confiscated? 
Here again we must eite the author who has most 
studied and has best written their modern history, and 
whom we have had occasion to quote several times in 
this discussion. ' The Bpanish and Portuguese inquisi- 
tion/ said he^ ^ reduce them to the dilemma of being 
either hypocrites or burnt The number of these dis- 
sezhblers is rery considerable j and it ought not to be 
concluded that there are no Jews in Spain or Portugal, 
because they are not known^ They ave so much the 
more dangerous, fbr not only being very numerous, but 
confounded with the eodesiastics, and entering into all 
ecclesiastical dignities.' In another place he says, 
'The most surprising thing is, that this religion 
spreadeth from generation to generation, and still suIh 
sists in the persons of dissemblers in a Mmote posterity. 
In Tain the great lords of Spain make alliances, and 
change their names, and take ancient escutcbeone; 
they are still known to be of Jewish raoe, and Jews 
themselves. The convents of monks and nuns are full 
of them. Most of the canons, inquisitore, and bishops 
proceed from this nation.' " — (Newton, i. 99, 100.) 

Finally, '^ their plagues should be wonderful, even 
great plagiies, and of long continuance " — (ver. 59). 
^^And have not their plagues continued now these 
seventeen hundred years? Their former captivities 
were very sbort, in comparison: and Eaekiel and 
Daniel prophened in the land of the Ohaldeans ; but 
now they have no true prophet to foretel an end 
of their calamities ; they have also false Messiahs to 
delude them, and aggravate their misfortunes. In 
their former captivities, they had the comfort of bein^ 
conveyed to the same place: they dwelt, together in 
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the Imi of Gosfaeni tbej were carried together to 
Babylon ; but now they are dispersed all over the face 
of the earth. What nation has suffered so much^ yet 
endured so long? What nation has subsisted as a 
distinct peoploi in their own country^ so long as those 
bave done in their dispersion into all countries? And 
what a standing nuracle is thus exhibited to the obser- 
yation of the world ! " — (Newton, i. 100, 101.) On the 
above topics also see Deut, It* 25 — ^28 ; Amos iz. 9 ; 
Jeremiah iv. 10. 

I will now give you a concise account of a very 
remarkable personage whose existence was predicted 
in Isaiah ^ and leave it to you to decide to whom that 
character belongs. Isaiah (chapter 63) predicted the 
advent and history of a very illustrious individual, 
characterised by the following particulars : 

He should be a Jew, and grow up among his 
people. 

His claims of being their Deliverer should be dis- 
believed. 

Himself should be despised and rejected of men ; a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

Though he suffered for the nation, they regarded 
him as being punished justly as an impostor. 

He suffered to make expiation for their sins, and 
restore them to the favour of God. 

Amid insults and sufferings, he was meek and silent. 
'' He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
jiot his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before his shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth " — (ver. 7). 

He was to be denied the ordinary testimony of his 
innocence. Lowth, in his exposition of this part of the 
Scripture, states that it was the custom among the 

o 3 
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Jews, that wben a malefiEustor was taken to execution, 
he was preceded hj a public crier, who proclaimed 
that such a man was guilty of such a crime, and such 
and such witnesses had given testimony against him, 
and that now, if any man knew of his innocence, he 
might testify. It is evident that this safeguard was 
denied to our Saviour. '^He was taken from prison 
and from judgment; and who shall declare his genera- 
tion 7 for he was cut off out of the land of the living '* 
— (ver. 8). 

His sufferings are not to be for himself, but for the 
sins of his people ; " for the transgressions of my people 
was he stricken " — (ver. 8). 

He was destined to be associated with the wicked 
in his death ; but actually was associated with the rich, 
from an impression of the purity of his life. '^ And he 
made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich in 
his death ; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth" — (ver. 9). 

The sufferings were to be providential afflictions. 
^'Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him: he hath put 
him to grief —(ver. 10). 

His sufferings were to result in a numerous seed, 
<fec. " When thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He 
shall see of the travail of his sou], and shall be satisfied: 
by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many; for he shall bear their iniquities" — (verses 10 
and 11). 

Lastly, it is predicted that his cause, though 
despised, shall prosper, and amid conflicts and opposi- 
tion he shall gain signal victories. " Therefore will I 

le him a portion with the great, and he shai} 
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divide the spoil with the strong; because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death: and he was numbered 
with the transg^ressors ; and he bare the sins of many, 
aad made intercession for the transgressors"— (ver. 12). 

'Now, I pray you, of whom doth the prophet speak 
these things ? This chapter the Jews used to regard 
as desoriptiye of their Messiah. But when Christ 
appeared^ and the Jews had done unto him as 
prophesied, and this chapter was held up as a mirror 
to them, they attempted to deny that it was prophetic 
of the Messiah. And Celsus and Porphyry, violent 
opponents of Christianity, attempted to prove that this 
prophecy was a forgery, an interpolation, inserted in 
Isaiah after the events occurred, to suit the purpose of 
the Christians. But they failed, or the attempt would 
have been its own exposure : it was absolutely 
impossible, in the face of a generation so familiar with 
the Old Testament, to have interpolated so remarkable 
a chapter as the 53d of Isaiah in their Bible. Beside, 
three hundred years before that time, it was stereotyped 
unchangeably in the Septuagint version, and there it 
remained till its fulfilment came to pass, and still remains. 

And now, in respect to this argument, after an 
examination of the evidence, can you doubt that the 
predictions in the Bible were written before the 
destruction of Babylon, and the dispersion of the Jews ; 
and that the predictions of ^^he Messiah were given out 
long before they were consummated by the coming of 
Christ? 

What shall we say to these things ? Here are the 
predictions in the book, and there is the evidence of 
history to their fulfilment ages after they were written. 
The prediction could not, by any possibihty, have been 
forged beforehand to suit the events. Nor could the 
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tomcHAtnoB of these events, eo exact and dreamstantial 
and nnmenras, have been the result of aeeident alone. 
Kiongh has been proved, to show that we are not 
following^ cnmtingly devised fitbleS; in taking sach a 
book for onr guide. There is no trutib so true that 
objections will not be started against it. But the 
question is. Has not Qod set his seal on the oommiasiKMis 
of those who wrote the Bible, whidi have be^i handed 
down from age to age? Do not the instanees refer re d 
to in the Old Testament, do not the propheoies in 
question, prove that the omniscient God has sanotiened 
this book? If thej do, receive it. In order te do 
this, it is not necessary to know everything about the 
Bible. A. child can trace the plan which God has 
revealed ; and we do not need that anything should be 
demonstrated in figures. All the |n*obIems m Euc^d 
would not make it clearer. Take ikejixcts as they are, 
and if the evidence is not conclusive, what eati be 
proved ? Divest your mind of prejudice, aiSd, [wiA 
prayer to Heaven, read; and, as you move on, the 
shadows will depart from your mind, the mists w31 
clear away which now darken the subject. Be h<»i«st: 
go to the Bible itself, and study it with the {myer. 
Lord, let me know if this be thy word. Take t& 
proper means to understand what you see fheM. 
Know the facts, that you may be able to judge fer 
yourselves. And, if any man will do his best to seardi 
the Scriptures in the spirit of truth, and to regulate his 
heart by them, and to bring into subjection those 
passions and prejudices which hinder him from acting 
according to the will of Qod, the Bible will quicken 
his progress; and it may be expected that God, by his 
Spirit, will brmg his heart into accordance with the 
•Mrements of his Word. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

THE DECREES OF GOD. 

No doctrine of the Bible has been so misconceived and 
misrepresented as the doctrine of the decrees of God. 

The more common conception has been, that God 
determined everything and every event in the universe 
which has been, or is, or will be, and brings them all 
to pass by his own irresistible omnipotence: that, in 
his own mind, he registered the miiversal chart of 
things, events, and actions, and spiked and riveted 
them down, and watches over them with unceasing 
omnipotence, to prevent theb change and secure their 
existence : that he is the author of sin, and all volitions 
and actions, good or bad: that he made a part of 
mankind on purpose to damn them, for the manifes- 
tation of his Justice — punishing them for not doing 
what they could not do, and for doing what they could 
not help : and the question is. How can God be just, 
or man accountable ? 

In this view the doctrine is regarded with horror 
and hate, as blasphemous. To others, it is only another 
name for &t£dism — a heathen doctrine baptized with a 
Christian name, A third class look upon the doctrine 
of decrees, and fore-ordination, and predestination, — 
terms all meaning the same thing,— with good-natured 
pity and contempt, as a matter of idle and endless 
speculation, upon which men and devils, if they please, 
may display their talents and perplex their minds, and 
'^find no end in wandering mazes lost 3" and, with 
oracular wisdom and magisterial confidence, decide 
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that the doctrines of predestination and accountability 
never have been and never will be reconciled. To 
others it seems a dark cloud, full charged witb wrath 
and hate, from which, reluctantly, some few muttering 
drops of mercy fall, while punishment is the chief 
delight and employment of God, — a conception filling 
their souls with forebodings and melancholy dread. 

There are some even pious minds, who believe that 
the doctrine of God's decrees would be seen to be 
true, could we see and understand it as God does^ who 
yet admit that apparently it seems to be inconsist^t 
with God's benevolence and justice and human 
accountability, — a doctrine doubtless true, but pro- 
foundly mystei-ious, — one of those '^ secret things" 
which belong to God, and which ministers and all 
others had better let alone, since they will only 
^' darken counsel by words without knowledge." 

All these views of God's decrees are misconceptions 
or misrepresentations, which, were they made with 
malignant heart against better knowledge, would be 
blasphem3\ 

Doubtless the doctrine has sometimes been inju- 
diciously stated, and denotmced through misappre- 
hension by holy men^ and, for the same cause, by 
multitudes has been regai*ded as inexplicable and 
mysterious. But, as it is revealed in the Bible, 
correctly interpreted, it is a doctrine not even appa- 
rently contradictory to reason or revelation : nor is it 
hopelessly inexplicable, or intelligible only to Christians; 
but may be so explained and proved that unrenewed 
men may see it to be true and right ; so that God will 
be "justified when he speaks, and clear when he 
judges ;"— while to the Christian it may become the sun 
of his firmament — God's system for the development 
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f his glor j^ and the light and confidence and joy of 
the loyal universe. 

The only difficulty attending the exposition and 
comprehension of God's decrees is, that they are so 
vast, and multitudinous, and various, that no single 
part can be understood but in its relation to the whole^ 
— as no one of the bones of the human body discloses 
the wisdom and benevolence of God, but in its place 
and in its relation to the entire structure. 

But this, instead of precluding investigation, and 
affording a reason for letting the subject alone, makes 
its investigation ancf correct exposition the more neces- 
sary I that the truth, and whole truth, may be under- 
stood, and all mistaken and, blasphemous theories 
excluded. For it is a subject on which the human 
mind mil speculate, and, uninstructed, wiU speculate 
wrong. The heathen lay hold of it, and wrestle with 
it ; and childhood is awake to it, and will ask questions 
which neither they nor we can answer, if we do not 
understand and explain the doctrine ; and all the misre- 
presentations will be set down as our views of the 
doctrine. 

In my attempt to elucidate the subject, I shall not 
involve myself or you in a labyrinth of theological 
controversy. Instead of this, I shall give you a concise 
definition of the decrees of God, comprehending all the 
elementary principles necessary to the exposition of the 
subject; which piinciples being explained, their own 
light will make the subject plain, and show the doctrine 
to be in accordance with the nature of mmd, of free 
agency and accountability, and of a benevolent, wise, 
and just moral government, — ^in accordance with the 
Bible and common sense. 

The following is the definition : — 
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Thb DECfRBES ov GoD are, J3» determination to 
create a universe of free agents, to exist for ever under 
the perfect laws of his moral government, perfectly 
administered; for the gratification and manifestation 
of his benevolence, for the perfect enjoyment of all his 
obedient subjects: with all that is implied thereia^, and 
all the consequences, foreseen. 

That there is a God 8elf«exi8tent, eter&al, immutable, 
and infinite in wifidom, benevol^ce, and power, ha3, we 
oannot doubt, been proved. 

That sueh a mind will do something, we suppose 
will not be denied; it being as much the nature of 
mind to perceive, think, desire, and act in some way, 
as it is of matter to be passive, inert, and motionless. 
No one, therefore, can believe that God, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, would sit idle on his throne, 
looking out into vacancy, his knowledge, wisdom, 
benevolence, and power permitted to stagnate ; or that, 
being social, as benevolence always is, he would live 
in silence and eternal solitude. And yet, that auoh a 
mind should act without some definite desii*e and 
determination of plan, is not to be believed or con- 
ceived. It is inseparable from the nature of mind, to 
act with foresight, design, and plan. The man who 
discloses no associated thought, desire, or plan, or 
executive energy, is an idiot. The very thought of an 
undesigning, omnipotent mind on the throne, throwing 
out around itself at random insulated almighty efforts, 
is terrific. In view of such an alternative, and recog- 
nising a God on the throne, wise, benevolent, and 
almighty, acting with foresight and design, the 
universe might burst out in ecstacy, *^The Lord 
reigneth ; let the earth rejoice, and let the multitude 
of worlds be glad ! " 
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The decrees of Ood have reepeot primaril j to what 
He will do. They are not the rule of our conduct, ae 
thej surpass immeasiirably what me& or angels can 
do; but they are the plan for the derelopment of 
the {denitode of his wisdom, benevolence, and power, 
to satisfy his own jud^ent and heart, and fill the 
universal heart of his loyal subjects widi confidence, 
and love, and joy. 

The two comfH^hensive departments of the divine 
plan are, the creation and government of the mental, 
and of the material universe. 

The latter, in itself inert and motionless, Ood has 
organised in suns, and worlds, and living thmgs, for the 
accommodation of minds, and to reflect upon them the 
evidence of his being, and the illununations of his glory. 

For the guidance and government of mind, he has 
provided decretory laws, developed in part in nature, 
and partly in the revelations of the Bible. The law of 
the universe of mind is the moral law, as epitomised 
by our Saviour, which is, ^^ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and thy 
neighbour as - thyself." The relative duties by the 
discharge of which, in onr world, this love is to be 
expressed towards God, oiu'selves, and our neighbour, 
are laid down in the Ten Commandments ^ and, being 
sinners, what we must do to be saved is taught in the 
Gospel. 

The motives of the divine government are, the 
attributes and character of God, and the wisdom and 
benevolence of his laws, under which obedience 
comprehends fulness of joy, and disobedience a corre- 
sponding suffering — ^and both commensurate with the 
endless being of his subjects. 
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These deerees of God are etemalj because God^aod 
his knowledgey and wisdom, and benevolence^ are 
eternal; and they are immutable^ because, to an All- 
wise God, there are no plans possible better thaa those 
he iias chosen, and he will not, against motive, tuin 
from the better to the worse. Of course, ^^koown 
unto God are all his works from the beginning;" 
his ways are everlasting; ^'he is in one mind, and 
who can turn him?'' — ^and still he worketb, and for 
ever will work, according to the coiuisel of his 0¥m 
will. 

That which moved the self-existent mind to adopt 
and execute the comprehensive plan of his wisdom, was 
his infinite benevolent desire to extend through the 
wide universe of intelligent beings the greatest amount 
and duration of blessedness, to be accomplished by the 
guidance and administration of his perfect law, the 
Gospel, and providential government, by the manifesta- 
tion of his glorious attributes and character; it being 
the life eternal of the mental universe to know and love 
and obey God. 

I will not ask how it should come to pass that the 
self-existent Being should be benevolent. It never did 
^ome to pass. His moral excellence and benevolence, 
which constitute his glory, and are the joy of the 
universe, are voluntary, and commensurate with his 
eternal being. It is the wonder of all wonders but one, 
and that is, that the indications of such immense 
wisdom and benevolence should have been developed 
in a universe of matter, without the existence and 
agency of a wise, benevolent, almighty mind. 

This is the meaning, of the scriptural declaration, 
that He made all things for himself and for his own 
glory. It was for the gratification of his own benevo- 
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lence in the unspeakable^ illimitable^ immense, eternal 
blessedness of his loyal subjects. 

How great the comprehensive whole will be, none 
by searching can find out to perfection. We only know 
that the Almighty, the greatest and most active and 
bencYoIent intelligence in the tmiverse, has poured 
'floods of blessedness through his intelligent dominions, 
beyond expression or comprehension great; and that 
this river of pleasure, flowing from the throne of God 
and the Lamb, will never fail or be limited by drought, 
but will roll on for ever, with broader, deeper tide, and 
sweeter joys, and louder praises to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, working for ever all things according 
to the counsel of his will. 

Should the existence of any of his subjects become 
their calamity, it will become such through their own 
perversion of his wisdom and goodness, against the 
entire moral influence of his law, and Gospel, and 
government. 

Such are the decrees of God — ^the Grod that made 
us and preserved us, and hath given his Son to die for 
us, and his Word and Spirit to save us, if we do not 
resist and quench their influence. And in this view of 
the subject, each of us may say, How precious h&ve been 
thy thoughts concerning me, oh God ! how gi*eat is the 
sum of them ! If I should count them, they are more 
than I can number. that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men ! 

Having now defined and illustrated the decrees of 
God, the way is prepared to state and answer some of 
the various objections which, in all time, have been 
urged against them : and, 

1. It is objected, that if God has decreed what- 
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soever cpmes to pass, there can be no such thing* aa free 
agency and accountabilitj. 

Akswer. That depends on what Qod has decreed. 
If he decreed to make man a machine^ then, as he 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, 
doubtless he has done so, and man is a machine, and 
not a free agent. But, if he decreed to make man a 
free, accountable agent, then, doubtless, he saw that 
he could do it, and saw it to be wisest and best to do 
it, and desired to do it, and determined to do it, and 
has done it; and man, by the execution of God's 
decree, is made a free, accountable agent. 

If a skilful artisan, with adequate power and skill, 
determines to make a watch, we do not expect he will 
make a steam-engine instead of a watch ; or that to 
all appearance he will construct a watch, but put in a 
broken spring, or so misplace the wheels that it could 
not move, like the machine for perpetual motion, which 
had no defect but that it would not go. 

No one thinks that, if God decreed to make a stone, 
he would create a serpent. And if God has fore* 
ordained to create, as his noblest work, rational, social, 
accountable beings, commencing beyond tha reaeh of 
thought, and rolling the tide of blessedness through 
eternity, why should it be, that, instead of this, 
he has created unthinking machines,, or irrational 
animals ? Did he not understand the limits of possi- 
bility, and the resources of his power, and the dictates 
of his wisdom and benevolence ? Every attribute of 
God, then, stands as a voucher that he has not changed 
his counsel, or marred his work by creating a fatality 
where he intended to create free agency. 

Objection 2. But, at any rate, it is said, the 
doctrine of God's decrees and man's free agency are a 
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mystery: they never have been reconciled^ and never 
will be- 

Answeh. If they are a mystery, then yon do not 
kndW that they are contradictory; and if they never 
have been reconciled and never will be^ then you may 
eafely let them alone, and attend to those things which 
belong to your peace which are revealed^ and which 
yon do understand* 

But the decrees of God and man's free agency are 
not a mystery ; they are two intelligible revealed facts. 
God has decreed to create free agents as his most wise 
and benevolent work, and to maintain free agency 
for e?er by the administration of perfect laws perfectly 
administered. But the moral government of Ood by 
laws and motives is no more coercive than family 
gt)verDment, or a civii republican government. Parents 
fiitm purposes concerning the character and conduct of 
tbeir children, and often secure their execution by the 
wise and benevolent administration of Judicious laws, 
'Withont at all destroying their free agency, but^ on the 
contrary, securing the needed and healthiul eiercise 
of it, by training them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. The constitution and laws and 
administration of our national government diversify 
endlessly the exercises of our free agency, but never 
destroy it. On the contrary, it is the laws and moral 
government of the family, and the state, and the 
nation, which stand between anarchy and despotism. 
And cannot Ood, as well as man, administer a moral 
government of institutions and laws, without destroying 
free agency? It is true that a government of irre- 
sistible omnipotence has never been reconciled' with 
free .accountable agency. But a moral government 
of institutions and laws has never been reconciled 
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with free agency, only because there has neyer been 
the shadow of a contradiction to be reconciled^ 

OsjECTioy 8. But it is said, God must have 
foreseen all the actions of his creatures ; and thei»fore 
they cannot but do just as be foresaw they would do. 

Answer. The foreknowledge of God is not the 
cause of human actions^ [and is not that which makes 
them certain. Men may foresee what their feUow-men 
in given circumstances wiU do, but that does not 
compel them to do it; and God's foreknowledge that a 
man will commit murder no more makes it necessary 
than my seeing it beforehand. The govemment of a 
country, when they make laws touching finance agri* 
culture, and commerce, foresee in many respects how 
men will act under them. But their foreknowledge 
does not destroy the freeness of the foreseen actipn, or 
make it irresistibly certain; and no more does the 
foreknowledge of God. 

Besides, God's knowledge is according to truth; 
and inasmuch as he decreed to make men free agents, 
and knows that he has done so, he foresaw their actions 
as the actions of free agents, and not as the acticms 
of machines, or the results of necessity. 

Objection 4. But, it is said, if God ha» fore* 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass, then at least all 
actions are certain; and if certain, cannot be avoided; 
and m^ cannot be free and accountable. 

Answer. The objection assumes that, in order to 
free agency and accountability, all the actions of free 
agents must be uncertain* But does not Grod from 
eternity know what he himself will do ? — and does that 
destroy his freedom and desert of praise ? — and is not 
the obedience of saints and angels certain,-^'*4aid is it, 
therefore, not voluntary and praiseworthy Z*^Do not 
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all wise men lay out their \rork, and know beforehand 
what they will do, — and does "this destroy their free 
agency, or make them machines ? 

Bot) if the certainty of an action excludes free 
ag>eB<^ and induces fatality, the foreknowledge of 
every man, as to what he will d&yjbr an hour before he 
doee ity destroys his freedom as really as the eternal 
foreknowledge of God destroys it; and to secm« free 
agency to God, angels, or men, it becomes indispensable 
that they all should act without any plan or knowledge 
of what they will do, even a moment before they do it, 
—-constituting a universe of minds perfectly ignorant of 
whatever they will do, until it comes to pass. • 

Then it would seem to follow, that if a man has 
been honest all his life, and the merchants and 
mechanics hare all found him honest in his dealings 
with them for forty years, he has, in the judgment 
of all, made his honesty so certain as completely to 
destroy his virtue, and even his free agency and desert 
of good or evil. It is the glory of Ood that he is freely 
add immutably good; of his angels that they will 
freely and for ever obey him ; and on earth, the more 
certain it is that a man will cleave to the ways of truth 
and rectitude, the higher his estimation,^— while the 
more certain a man is to lie, and steal, and swear 
falsely, the deeper the condemnation and disgrace 
which come upon him. Does a man become a machine 
whose certainty of honest dealing commands universal 
coniidence ; and is he only to be canonised as a free 
agent and a virtuous man, whose eternal alternations 
of honesty and knavery are such that no mortal can 
tell what he will do ? 

Wh^her the certainty of action destroys free 
agency, depends on who makes the certainty, and how 
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it M made. If Ood makes it by irresigtibld onmipotonoe, 
it excludes aocountabilitj. But if the free agent^ in tbe 
regular exercise of all the powers of a free agent| under 
the perfect laws and administration of God, (Aoose^ and 
aots^ the choice and the action, though certain, are his 
own. He makes the eertaintj. 

It was certain to the mind of Qod that you would 
be present here this erening. Were ydu forced to 
come ? Gould jou not have stayed away ? Did yon 
not come £reely ? Then yoil know e]q}erimental}y that 
certainty and free agency are oonsistetit, and that it is 
you, and not God, who make the certainty which he 
foresees. . 

I ask one of you to lift your haiid* Do you not 
feel that you are fully able to do it ? Do you not 
feel that you are just as able to let it akme ? Whichr 
eycr you do, you will exercise a oonstious free agency. 
But it is impossible to do both, and God sees which 
ymi will do, and your free agency therein. 

OsjEOTioif 5. But God executes Us deorees* He 
brings to pass, by a renstless, ioez(»^ble omnipotence!, 
what his hand and Council have determined. 

Prove this, and you have gained your point. If 
Ood coBipek volition and action, man is not a free 
agent, and accountable for his deeds. 

But assertion is nothing ; and where is the evidrace 
of God's coercive power^ in the productioil of choice 
and action? Has any one seen this coercive action of 
Omnipotence ? Has any one felt the irresistible coer- 
don, or seen the apparatus with which he manufactures 
folition in a man, as men mft shot from the lofty 
tower ? 

OH7BCTIOK 6. If God hail fbre-ordained whatsoever 
•comes to pass, then is he the author of sin« 
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Answer : If God creates free agents^ and places 
tbem tinder his perfect moral government^ and brings 
the influence of his law, Gospel^ and providence, to 
restrain them from sin, and allure them to obedience, 
then is he not the author of sin, though his subjects 
should transgress. Parents whose children pervert the 
influence of their excellent character and faithful 
government are not the authors of their children's sin ; 
and governments which prohibit treason, which still 
comes to pass, in opposition to the whole influence of % 
their benign and faithAil administration, are not the 
authors of treason. 

Objection 7. It is said that motives act upon the 
mind mechanically, and have the same relation to voli- 
tion that natural causes have to their effects. 

What is a motive ? It is some good offered to our 
acceptance, or evil to be avoided ; but what resemblance 
is there between the acceptance of proffered pleasure, 
aiid the smell of a rose, or the taste of an apple, or 
driving a nail with a hammer, or splitting a log with 
beetle and wedge, or raising a building with the screw, 
or hoisting the mainsail of a ship with the tackle, or 
prying a rock up with fulcrum and lever ? Did any 
one ever find himself split in twain, or screwed up, or 
hoisted, or pried up, by motive, or driven without will 
or against will ? 

Motives do not act mechanically on the mind; 
they are merely the occasions of choice, in the view of 
which mind makes its diversified elections, and without 
which it could not act freely at all. For who could choose 
where there is no object of choice before the mind? 

It has been alleged in evidence of physical coercion, 
that men in the same circumstances act alike, as 
uniformly as natural causes produce the same effect in 

p 
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tlie same circiimstnnces. But it is just as consistent 
with free agency, that men in the same circumstances, 
and in view of the same motives, should choose alike, 
as that thej should differ. Offer a bribe to a thousand 
honest and honourable men to betray their country, 
and they would all act fi*eely, and act alike ; offer the 
same to a thousand unprincipled desperadoes, and they 
will act freely, and will act alike. But we need not 
spend time to disprove that which is disproved by the 
eternal purpose of God to create an intelligent uniYeri^e 
of free agents, to be governed by perfect laws, perfectly 
administered, for the manifestation of his benevolence, 
and the happiness of his subjects. 

But, to settle the matter, let us lift the yeil, and 
see and examine what the influences ai'e by which God 
administers his moral government. Indubitably they 
are all comprehended in the moral law, the Gospel, the 
providence of God, and the influence of his Spirit, 
including the rewards of obedience and the penalties of 
transgression. But does the moral law compel men to 
sin ? It requires them to love the Lord their God with 
all their heart, and mind, and soul, and strength ; and 
their neighbour as themselves. And the motives are^ 
an immortality of the most perfect blessedness, or of 
corresponding evil, the fruit of disobedience. And 
do these precepts and these superlative motiyes, all 
concurring to secure obedience and deter from sin, 
compel men to sin ? Their entire influence is the other 
way, — to restrain from sin; and were it not that 
rebellion actually prevails, we might be tempted to 
think disobedience against such motives impossible. 
And it is not by them that men are forced to sin, but 
the power of a desperate free agency of self-destruction 
that triumphs over them. It might just as well be 
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said that the attraction of gravitation dissociates and 
scatters the planetary system from their parent sun, as 
that the motives of eternal life and eternal death 
compel men to withdraw from the attractions of divine 
excellence and joy, and, as wandering stars, to roll in 
blackness of darkness through interminable woe. 

Does the Gospel, then, compel men to sin? 
Certainly its motives are greater than those of mere 
law, — the greatest in the universe of God, awarding to 
obedience greater blessedness, and to transgression 
greater sufferings; and in the Goe*pel, God the Father, 
with paternal importunity, commands and entreats 
men to repent, — and God the Saviour invites and 
entreats, and when they demur expostulates, and when 
they have sinned away their day of grace weeps over 
them. And does this love of the Saviour, which passes 
knowledge, force them to sin ? 

The providence of God is the administration of 
motives, in the form of mercies and afflictions. But 
knowest thou not, man, that the goodness of God 
does not constrain thee to sin, hut leadeth — ^tendeth — 
to repentance? and that afflictions are the rod of 
paternal discipline, made necessaiy b}^ incorrigible 
wickedness, and employed as among the last remedies, 
by merciful Heaven ? 

Do the strivings of the Spirit deter men from obe- 
dience, and compel them to sin ? His strivings are all 
just the other way, and the influence he employs is that 
of the law, and the Gospel, and the discipline of mercies 
and afflictions, in the providence of God. Andit might 
as welt he said that all the rivers in ei^eation are 
compelled hy the attraction of gravity to run up-hill, 
as that Ood, hy his lajv, or Gospel, or providence, or 
Spirit, compels men to sin, 
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Objection 8. I did not make myself, — God made 
me such as I am. 

But is self-creation essential to accountability? 
And are none accountable but those who made 
themselves ? Then, who is a free accountable agent ? 
Not God, surely, for he did not create himself. . Not 
.angels, nor men, nor devils, for none of these made 
themselves ; and, if self-creation is essential to free 
agency, there is no such thing, — never was and never 
will be. For how is a non-existent agent to commence 
the work of creating himself before he exists ? — nothing 
begin to energise, to create something, and so great a 
something as mind, free, accountable, -and immortal 7 

Moreover, are you sure that your constitutional 
powers of mind and body are entirely such as God 
made them? Has no adverse variation coma upon 
them, through the medium of temptation, by the 
consent of your evil and deceitful heart ? 

What perversion is there of constitutional powers 
in infancy and in early childhood ? . How few are the 
aberrations compared with those of early youth^ and 
these compared with riper manhood ! 

It has been said that the perversion of our consti- 
tutional powers is occasioned by the earlier development 
of the passions and appetites, before reason and judg- 
ment and conscience have laid their hand upon the 
helm, amid the perils of inexperienced navigation. 
But the fact is otherwise. The wisdom and goodness 
of God are eminently manifest in preparing the young 
voyager for the perils of life, when passion and 
appetite make their insurrection and onset. The family 
is prepared for their safe retreat, where protracted 
dependence on parental care inspires affection and 
fidelity on the one part, and obedience on the other. 
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The susceptibility also of childhood favours the work 
of early government, and deep and lasting impressions, 
and |)Owerful associations and habits of virtuous 
natiire; and rendei's even discipline and self-govern* 
ment easy and permanent, which in riper age might be 
impossible and unavailing. 

The early intercourse of parents and children in the 
family aifords frequent and long-continued opportunities 
to instruct and form the ))liant and susceptible minds of 
children. 

So, also, the disposition of young children to place 
implicit confidence in their parents, gives them a great 
ascendancy, and blessed opportunities for the work of 
instruction and impression ; sind so great is it, that the 
fulfilment of parental duty, through the course of 
inStnictiOii dnd government which God has appointed 
ih the family, would lead us to anticipate early the era 
of their conversion, rather than thd insurrectionary 
triumph of appetite and passion. Moreover, the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong, and reason, and conscience, 
gttin a powerful ascendancy during the period of family 
discipline, before the dangerous passions and appetites 
tecome the sources of temptation and danger. Usually, 
during the first twelve yeairs of childhood, all those 
storms of passion and appetite sleep, which afterwards 
wreck so many youthful navigators. Instead of being, 
therefore, the period of premature temptation and ruin, 
the morning of our day is the most clear, mild, even, 
fixid munificent, of divine and parental care. It is a 
fact, that the best and most powerftil and abiding im- 
pressions are made then; the foundations of future 
principle and efficacious habits; the landmarks which 
the floods do not sweep away ; the cords which, when 
winds and waves beat, hold the ship, and bring it into 
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port. Instead; therefore^ of childhood and youth being 
the corrupting age^ and a constitutional work of God^ 
it is the conservatory, forming age^ without which the 
experience of subsequent life wiU be a universal ship- 
wreck. 

But you follow nature, you say. And what is the 
nature which you follow ? God is a very large portion 
of nature, and your relation to him, as your Creator, 
the upholder of your being, the author of all your 
blessings for the present and the future life. Do you 
follow Him 7 Do you reolignize and fill up the re- 
lations in which you stand to him? Do you love him, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, which is life 
eternal? Do you love yourself, and observe the vaiiSus . 
laws of your own nature ? Do you heed duly the laws 
of nature around you, and never, by their perrersion, 
make them the instruments of ruin to yourself? If you 
do this, you are a healthy, happy, holy man, — other- 
wise, you are much mistaken in supposing you follow 
nature. 

Objection 9. It is said that the decrees of God 
imply the immutability of the laws of nature, and super- 
sede the efficacy of prayer, and the use of means for 
personal or national safety ; and that prayer and fast- 
ing, to avert personal or public calamities, are of no 
more avail to that end, than they are to suspend the 
attraction of gi'avity. 

This is an objection published in a newspaper in 
Boston, in consequence of a recommendation by Con- 
gress of a day of fasting and prayer, with reference to 
the commencement of cholera in several of our cities. 

My answer (which, at my request, was published in 
the newspaper at the time,) is as follows : 

The objection belongs to a Turkish and not a Chris- 
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tian philosophy. It is a Turkish way of abolishing 
fear and obtaining tranquillity in danger^ to persuade 
men that their fate is so immutably fixed that there is 
no hope of change even from God ; — that he has con* 
stracted the ponderous machine^ adjusted its wheels, 
hang on its weights, swung the pendulum, and turned 
his back upon it, and his ear from the cry of the hap- 
less millions who fall in the course of its bloody track. 
To my mind, this is a terrible philosophy, and this a 
horrible world to live in, where prayers, and hopes in 
God's mercy, the last recourse of the impotent and 
guilty, are cut off by the shears of an inexorable fate. 
It is a philosophy, also, which virtually subverts the 
"nioral government of God over nations, and the inter- 
position of a particular providence, to meet, in answer 
to prayer, the exigencies of individuals, families, and 
nations. 

The reality of the divine moral government over 
nations is inscribed on every page of history in the 
Bible ; and its necessity to restrain men from sin has 
been fearfully attested by the animalism, and anarchy, 
and ferocitv, which rolled the wave of desolation over 
the nation which denied God's being, and blotted out 
his Sabbath, and burnt the Bible, and wrote over the 
gates of their burying-groimds that death is an eternal 
sleep. That, heretofore, God has employed physical 
causes as motives in the administration of his moral 
government, is as certain as the records of his Word. 
Gold and heat, day and night, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, peace and war, sickness and 
health, have been employed by Heaven as motives 
to obedience and restraints from sin ; and do operate 
to diversify indefinitely and continually the moral 
influence under which all the millions of mankind act 
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and form their characters. Now, is all this endless 
variety of moral influence with which physical laws 
are clothed, wholly unmodified hy the wise and 
merciful interposition of a particular providence ? Is 
all this extent and variety of motive, which brings home 
to the bosom of every free agent on earth three-fourths 
of those influences which decide his action and 
character, hung on one great wheel, whose constant 
turning brings them round so as lightly to divide, and 
wisely to npply to each subject his portion of moral 
influence in due season ? All the laws of nature march 
right on without variation in themselves, or shadow of 
turning; but the shades of human character and 
conduct are so innumerable and constantly changing, 
that the laws of nature could not hit one time in a 
thousand, nor one titae in millions, the complex moral 
changes in a city, a nation, or a world. You might 
as well fix all the gims of creation in one direction to 
hit all the birds in creation that in all directions travel 
the air. If this were possible to God, to men it does 
not appear a very probable theory of the manner in 
which God actually administers his special moral 
government, and can scarcelj fail to disarm the 
providence of God of its entire power as a moral 
administration. But, suppose the ever wakeful super- 
vision of Heaten, instead of thi^ greftt wheel, watching 
with tireless benevolence ov^r the concerns of every 
individual and nation ; in whom all Hve, and move, and 
have their beings and Ob Whom they wait to reeeive 
their meat in due season ; from whose warm heart and 
open hand, by the ministry of his agents, cometh every 
good and perfect gift ; who made the laws of nature 
to produce their results by the modifying influence of 
his power, and wisdom, and benevolence in moral 
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^oyenuneiit^ and not to make a splendid display of 
mere mechaniaal ingenuity^ but like his law m the 
" hand of a mediator, to be employed for purposes of 
judgment and mercy in the government and redemption 
of a sinful world. Then why should not the appli- 
cation of these laws vary as the character and conduct 
of his subjects under their administration vary? The 
whole apparent difficulty is created by supposing that 
Otod made the laws of nature for a splendid, high, and 
dreadful immutability, utterly inconsistent with the 
variiitions and uses demanded by a moral government. 
jbut if a moral government was the primary and 
original design, and the foundations of the earth were 
laid, and the heavens spread abroad, and the atmo- 
sphere poured out, and all material agents formed, as 
subordinate in the hand of God to this design; why 
then the yarious and modified uses of these laws by 
Heaven for punishment or protection, graduated by the 
conduct and character of his subjects, no more imply a 
change of these laws than the farmer's various applica- 
tions of the implements of husbandry imply a change 
in his plans of agriculture, or in the laws of earth. To 
change the laws of nature, their attributes must be 
changed, or they must be applied to uses for which they 
were not made. To employ fire for purposes of frost, 
poison for nutrition, water for respiration, and the solid 
earth for navigation, and the ocean for purposes of 
agriculture, would be to change the laws of nature ; 
but to use these elements for indefinitely various and 
different purposes, as the wisdom of God may indicate, 
in the manner most efficacidiis for the moral govern- 
ment of nations, implies no change of plan or law, 
except on the gratuitous assumption that these laws 
were made only for the purposes of a stately immuta- 

p3 
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bility^ and that God preferred to administer his moral 
government by a comprehensive mechanism^ rather 
than bj the modifying influences of his continual wise 
and benevolent supervision. 

I now beg leave to say that thia supposed immuta- 
bility of nature's laws^ so as never to be suspended, or 
accommodated to purposes of moral government^ is, in 
my apprehension, a mere assumption, wholly unsup- 
poi*ted by evidence. 

If it can be shown that their inmiutability will bring 
out the best results, then, doubtless, they are immu- 
table. But is it quite logical to take this for granted ? 
And where is the evidence of the fact ? How does it 
appear that the most perfect system may not be one, 
and is not one, in which the great laws of nature shall 
be sufficiently unifoi*m in their operation for all the 
general purposes of science and experience, and yet be 
liable to such suspension, or variation, and application/ 
as shall afford evidence of a divine interposition, and 
the means of authenticating the communications of the 
divine will, and demonstrating the continuance of God 
at the helm both of his natural and moral govern- 
ments ? Are not miracles — the great seal of Heaven, 
which none can counterfeit;, to authenticate divine com- 
munications ; and, if need be, to display the presence 
and agency of God among his unbelieving and 
mutinous subjects— just as important in their place and 
for that particular purpose, as the benign stability of 
nature's laws in other cases ? If there w^ere not a 
general uniformity of nature's laws, miracles and judg- 
ments would have no significancy ; and if there were a 
strict immutability, they would have no place : while 
general uniformity and occasional innovation meet pre- 
cisely al> the great exigencies of the providential 
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government of God for the ultimate moral renovation 
of the eai*th. 

Hume has asserted that any innovation upon the 
laws of nature is contrary to all experience 3 but he had 
not lived in all time and everywhere^ and how did he 
ascertain what had been the past universal experience 
of the whole world ? He could learn it only from 
history, while there is not in any nation a history, 
fabulous or inspired, which does not attest the existence 
of some supernatural interposition. If he meant only, 
contrary to his own experience, that would no more 
prove universal immutability of nature's laws than the 
experience of the torrid zone would disprove the exist- 
ence of ice in the frigid. 

I have only to add, that the philosophy of the 
immutability of the physical laws of the universe, as 
. unaffected by human guilt, or penitence and prayer 
and the various exigencies of the divine moral govern- 
ment, seems to me entirely unscriptural. I do not 
Inean that all who have adopted it are infidels ; for it 
' is a specious philosophy, all of whose relations and 
bearings are not immediately perceived. But I do 
mean that it is in my view wholly and irrecpncilably 
^ adverse to the entire testimony of the Bible ; so that 
no man can be a full and consistent believer in the 
inspiration of the Bible, and at the same time a disciple 
of this philosophy. 

According to the Bible, the government of God 
over nations is a moral government, universal and 
entire ; and his dominion over the material world, in 
the administration of a particular providence, accom- 
modated to the purposes of moral government, and 
diversified according to the exigencies created by the 
character and deeds of his subjects, for puilishment to 
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the inoorrigible^ and for purposes of forbearance and 
forgiveness to those who break off their sins^ and turn 
to God^ is announced and repeated with equal clearness 
and frequency on the sacred page. All the great laws 
of nature are the ministers of his court,— the body- 
guard of his throne, — to check rebellion, and keep back 
his mutinous subjects from presumptuous wickedness^ 
as well as to encamp around about those that fear him, 
and bear messages of mercy to him that is poor and df 
a contrite spiiit, and trembleth at his word. He sends 
rain or drought, mildew and murrain, and pestilence 
and famine. Let it not be said that all of this is poetry, 
or allegory, or Jewish philosophy. It is poetry inspired 
of Heaven, and philosophy taught of God, which holy 
men of old spake and recorded, as the Holy Ghost 
gave them utterance. It is true that, in the Jewish 
nation, for the purpose of special effect in the protection 
of the religion and worship of Jehovah against the 
encroachments of idolatry, the principle of temporal 
rewards and punishments according to character and 
deeds was rendered more emphatical than it could have 
been by the regular course of the laws of nature, unat- 
tended by miraculous interpositions. But the same 
general principle is recognised as extending to all 
nations. The eighteenth chapter of Jeren^iah might 
suffice to prove this. But whoever reads the prophecies, 
and profane history, will find in the one predicted visi- 
tations upon nations according to character and deeds, 
and in the other this record of their literal ful^lment. 
And whoever will sit down at the feet of Christ may 
hear from his lips that God clothes the grass, feeds the 
ravens, arrays in beauty the lily, numbers the hairs of 
our head, and notes the fall of the sparrow* 

I should not have troubled you with this comMuni* 
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caticm^ if I had not regarded the philosophy which I 
oppose aa auhversive not only of the Bible, but of the 
doctrine of the providential government of God, which 
gives force to admonition, Wad hope to reformation and 
humiliation and prayer. Upon the necessity and power 
of a retributive providence to purposes of national 
morality^ I need not amphfy. It appals the hai*dened 
sceptic. It cools the delirious fever of worldliness, and 
tames the madness of passion, and puts out fot a time 
the fii'e of ambition. It rouses the thoughtless to con- 
sideration, and sends its terrific notes of loud admoni- 
tion into high places of vdluptuous guilt, as well as the 
low places of vulgar vice, while in thick showers, and 
with deadly aim, its arrows fall upon the retreats of 
crime. And it carries into all ranks and orders of 
society a deep and all-pervading sense of absolute 
dependence upon God. When mists which no man can 
dissipate gather about the sun, and his rays fall cold 
and powerless upon the earth — ^when the wind, with 
steady breath, for months, blows contaminated atmo- 
sphere acrosa the Atlantic — when the destroying angel 
has passed the highways of nations and the barriers of 
the north, and has received his commission and com- 
menced his work in the great cities of our land, — who 
does ndt feel that it is time to proclaim a fast, and to 
convoke the people to acknowledge the hand of God, 
and to ptlt away all evil-dbing, and supplicate mercy of 
the God who spared Nineveh, and would have spared 
even Sodom, if there had been only ten righteous per- 
sons to pray for it? — especially when the visitation 
finds us 80 eminently fitted for destniction, — our 
Sabbath falling before cupidity, the influence of the 
government of God before infidelity, and our national 
morality before temptation ^ while from abroad and at 
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home masses of ignorance^ and filthy and crimei are 
rising up in our cities^ to mock Heaven^ and serve as 
the conductors of his burning indignation. 

To the preceding argument^ we add, that the parti- 
cular providential government of God^ in answer to 
prayer^ corresponds with the natural feelings of all men, 
and constitutes between this world of sin and a merci- 
ful God more noble and more blessed relations thaa 
can possibly be maintained by a government of immu- 
table eternal laws. 

If, some six thousand years ago, God put in order, 
on the stereotyped chart of nature's laws, the cares and 
sorrows which betide each individual, with tlieir corre- 
sponding supports and deliverances or punishments, 
according to our character and deeds; making no 
provision for special interpositions of his providence in 
answer to the prayers of his children ; then, with a 
tenacious memory, and keen vision, and strong faith, 
we might, amid clouds and darkness, thread our way 
upwai*d through nature's works to nature's God. 

But this view of the subject would throw us back 
an immeasurable distance from God, our father and 
benefactor, — like the sun, invisible to the naked eye, 
and seen only by the telescope in the depths of space. 
It is what God has done once, ages ago, and by one act 
and by one impulse of his heart; and then the system 
moves on by the energy of that one immutable will. 
No bow of hope appears upon the bosom of the dark 
and distant cloud, and no paternal smile illumines it, 
and no warm heart opens tlie bountiM hand in the dis- 
pensation of mercies new every morning and fi^h 
every evening. It is a clieerless and dark philosophy 
in a frozen world. 

Our greatest difficulty in sorrow is darkness of 
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mind; and fear from a sense of sin^ and dim apprehen- 
sions concerning God,-^an unrealising state of mind, — 
tbe veil upon the heai*t. But a world made and 
governed once for all, by laws which God has stamped 
on matter, is poorly calculated to overcome this malady; 
and would rather strengthen unbelief, and extinguish 
hope. While the system in which these laws are the 
instruments of his power, and the high ministers of his 
court, the all-surrounding agents by whom he flies to 
our relief, bring him with intense illumination into his 
own world, — ^''The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, longsuffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin." — This Alls the world with 
his presence, not as a non-resident occasional visitant, 
but with his benignant eye constantly upon us, nnd his 
ear open to our cry ; and sets the Lord always before 
lis, on our right hand and on our left. 

The government of the world in answer to prayer 
is eminently calculated to restrain from sin, and give 
energy to the law and the Gospel of God. 

The effect of bestowing pardon and blessings, 
imasked, upon a world of rebels, would be to create 
stupidity, and presumptuous expectations of impunity 
in sin. What if pardon were sent after thieves and 
robbers, and obtnided upon them unsought, — would it 
not encourage fi*aud and robbery, by the well-sustained 
hopes of impunity ? Do not personal reformation and 
the pubUc safety demand that men should feel their 
guilt and danger, and repent, and reform, and sup- 
plicate the mercy of God, and receive pardon through 
faith in the atoning blood and righteousness of Christ 1 

The exigencies of temptation, also, are often as 
perilous to our souls, and as disproportioned to our 
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Strength; as the power of the elements is to our fr idl 
bodies. What, theo; shall we do; when assailed by 
temptation? Have we no resource hut the laws of 
nature ? Then are we undone. For these may be the 
very laws we have broken, »and include the penaltie s 
which we have incuired. And since they act upon our 
own perverted nature, they give potency to temptation, 
with no resources to sustain us under it. For to 
maintain its power without punishment, or to punish 
and yet reclaim, is what the law cannot do. 

Have we, then, no resources in prayer? — but, when 
the tide comes in, must we be swept before it, and wait 
for its ebb, when it turns? Alas! before the flood 
turns, we are wrecked, and by its ebb shall be stranded 
and lost. We need, in the varieties and floods of 
temptation, a present help, which the laws of nature do 
not possess, and God only can afford. In the very 
acme of our danger, if prayer may not avail, we are 
without hope. But we have a Saviour who can be 
toiiched with the feeling of our infirmities ; and who, 
having himself been tempted, is able and willing to 
succour them that are tempted. 

A providential moral government, administered 
with reference to prayer, is efficient, beyond all others? 
in producing hope and enterprise. It includes the 
pressure of necessity, and a sense of impotency, asso- 
ciated with earnest desire, and the cheering influence of 
hope in Ood'. 

But take away the last, and you substitute the 
impotency of blank despair. For prayer is always 
for aid where hunaan efforts are unavailing ; but 
environ the mind with danger, and fill it with intense 
desire of- escape, and cut off the hope of diVine aid, 
and you create the sullen, stupid inaction of the sailor 
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in the storm; when all hope that he shall be saved is 
taken away. But, desire and impotencj; eoiipled with 
hope, constitute the most powerful spring of action 
which can be applied to mind in distress. 

Again^ since God is wise and good, we should 
expect that he would provide, in this world of error 
and lies, some adequate means of finding out the truth. 
But we witness and experience the imbecility of reason 
and philosophy to settle and satisfy the mind ; and the 
laws of nature give no response to the inquiry. What 
is truth ? But has God left us to grope in total dark- 
ness ? Is there no remedy but speculation,— ever 
learning, but never coming to the knowledge of the 
tnith? If God does not hear prayer, there is no 
remedy. 

But, for such a one it is written, in letters of fire, 
upon the inspired page : " If any pan lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him. But let him 
ask in faith, nothing wavering. Eor he that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed." Do the laws of nature, in their onward 
march, give such responses ? 

This dependence upon God, as answering prayer, 
moreover, renders us sincere and diligent and faithful 
in our researches. By nature the heart is deceitful; 
and prejudice and appetite and passion bias the judg* 
ment, and often men think they are candid, when, in 
fact, they are deeply prejudiced, and pertinaciously 
qpposed to the tnith. But when a man goes alone 
before his Maker to pray that He will grant him 
wisdom to know the truth, the responsibilities of 
honesty, and sincerity, and candour, and faithfulness, 
are pressed upon him, with a power as nearly une- 
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vadable as poj^sible^ and lie Las the best prospects of 
divine guidance. 

We should expect^ also^ from the wisdom and 
goodness of God^ that ho would administer his provi- 
dence in such a manner as would create the deepest 
sense of dependence; and a living, unwaniiig gratitude 
for benefits received. But the blessings of Providence 
bestowed on uS; the results of a general divine bene- 
Tolence, bj the agency of general laws, do not affect 
us as do those blessings which imply a present personal 
interest; and a kind attention to our necessities. Man 
is so constituted; that experimental knowledge iS; of all 
knowledge; the most real; impressive; and efficacious. 

Let a mau; without any sense of hunger; be tcld 
that his system demands nutrition daily, and that God 
supplies it insensibly; or that he is sick; without any 
perception of weakness or pain. No evidence of this 
kind would make him feel the reality and value of the 
divine benefactions; like meeting the fdt demands of 
hunger; and staying the ravages of painful disease; 
and that in answer to prayer. 

It is by wants multiplied and felt; and made known 
to God by prayer; and providentially answered, that a 
fresh and inspiring intercourse is kept up between our- 
selves and God. The gratitude which attends the 
blessings of education; the protection of laW; and even 
the atmosphere we breathe; as well as the light that 
guides and cheers uS; is faint; compared with that which 
is awarded to the man who steps forth to save his 
country; in cases of emergency or danger. The child, 
whose wants are anticipated by parental kindnesS; 
superseding the necessity of asking, is usually a cold- 
hearted; unthankful; undutiful child. 

You cannot make common providential blessings 
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produce tbe effects of special favours ; nor do Ijjie cold 
results of general laws make the same impression as 
the kind care of a heavenly Father, who watches over 
us, and averts danger, and supplies our wants in answer 
to prayer. 

Indeed, there would seem to be no possible way in 
which the intercourse of sinful subjects with their law- 
giver and Saviour may be secured, so honourable to 
God, and so profitable and delightful to the sinner, as 
for him to feel his wants daily, and daily to receive, in 
connection with prayer, his supplies from the hand of 
God. 

Finally, prayer is one of the most efficacious means 
of grace. Its tendencies are powerful to repress light- 
minded giddiness, to abate the delirium of pleasure, to 
silence the din of business, to alleviate the distractions 
of care, to inspire thoughtfulness, and awaken anxiety, 
fear, and that sense of sin which prepares the way for 
godly sorrow. The subject is withdrawn from all 
earthly scenes, to commune with his own heart, and 
with his God : his prejudices, his appetites, and his 
passions sleep; the dreams of philosophy have fled; 
while he kneels before his Maker, and, under the 
inspection of his searching eye, makes confession of 
his sins, and spreads his wants before him, and usually 
is convmced of sin, and humbled and converted and 
sanctified through the instnimentality of prayer. 
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